Post  Economic,  Reporter  : 

. July’s  consumer  price  index 
jumped  by  9.2  per  ceot,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday.  This  boosts  thc 

. -gnnual  rate  of  inflation  for  the  first 
sisven  months  of  the  year  to  lW  per- 
cent. The  cumulative  price  increase 

• since  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 

63.7  per  cent.  

. . The  price  increase  in  July,  1981, 
was  6.1  per  cent  and  in  July,  1980, 
4.-4  per  cent. 

July’s,  steep  priccrise — a record 
for  pic  third  month  running  — - 
demonstrates  the  steady  accelera- 
tion of;  inflation  in  the  price  of  all 
consumption  goods,  partly  the 
result  of  government-decreed,  in- 
creases. ... 

A Treasiny  spokesman  yesterday 
said  that  if:  the  effect  of  the 

. Higher  phone*  postal 
rates  and  fares  — Page  3 

govern  ment-determined  price  in- 
creases is  deducted,  the  rate  of  in- 
flation is  the  same  as  last  month.  He 

• added,  that  the  increase  at  food 
prices. is  the  result  of  the  war  in 

^Lebanon  and  reflects  the  first  effect 
of  the  war  on  inflation. . 

The  compulsory  war  loan  has  so 
far  had  t»  effect  on  the  rate  of  infl* 
tion,  and  the  cost  of  bousing  has  bad 
a mitigating  effect  because  housing 
prices  have  risen  less  than  the  price 
index. 

. The  recent  price  increases  of 
food,  electric  power  rates,  fuel  and 
water  have  already  raised  the  con- 
sumer price  index  for  August  by  23 
per  emit 


While  the  consumer  price  index 
for  July  was  unprecedentedly  steep, 
it  was  sdll  lower  than  the  other  in- 
dices. Thus,  the  industrial  wholesale 
index,  which  tends  to  lead  the  con- 
sumer price  index  by  some  two 
months,  rose  by  10.7  per  cent  (71.4 
percent  since  January),  and  the  in- 
put yprice  index  for  construction 
jnmpbd  by  17.1  per  cent  — 81.7  per 
cent  since  the  begixming  of  the  year. 

The  input  price  index  for  road 
construction  rose  by  153  per  cent, 
and  the  input  price  index  for 
agriculture  went  up  by  123  par 
COOL 

.-The  main  contribution  to  July’s 
increase  of  the  consumer  price  in- 
dex casrie'froni  food  prices,  which 
went  up  by  123  per  cent.  Transport 
and  postal  rates  rose  by  10.7  per 
cert,  health  care  increased  by  14.7 
per  cent  when  premiums  to  the 
health  insurance  funds  were  raised 
by  20.5  per  cent  The  prices  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  which  normal- 
ly fall  in  July,  rose  by  63  per  cenL 

Household  maintenance  costs 
went  up.by  6 per  coot,  as  a result  of 
the  increases  in  the  prices  of 
electric  power,  cooking  gas,  heating 
fnd  and  household  help.  The  cost  of 
furniture  and  electrical  appliances 
went  up  by  10  par  cent,  mainly  as  a 
result  of  the  devaluation  of  the  cur- 
rency. 

The  quarterly  survey  of  housing 
costs  pufaUied  yesterday  dams  that 
flat  prices  rose  in  the  last  three 
months  by  17.6  per  cert,  on  die 
average.  Tint  is  considerably  below 
the  rise  in  construction  costs  during 
thisperiod. 


Military  policemen  who  form  part  of  the  Italian  contingent  for  the  mnl- 
tioatfonal  force  to  be  stationed  in  Beirnt.  assemble  in  Miba  yesterday. 

(UPl  telephoto) 

Italy  loading  ships  with  men  forXebamm 


BRINDISI.  Italy  (UPl).  — The 
Italian  Navy  yesterday  began 
loading  a battalion  of  soldiers  and 
army  vehicles  aboard  two  ships  for 
use  in  the  multinational  peacekeep- 
ing force  m Lebanon. 

The  200  vehicles,  including  ar- 
moured personnel  carriers,  trucks 
and  ambulances,  began  arriving  at 
tins  southern  Adriatic  port  yester- 
day aboard  train  convoys  and  were 
being  loaded  aboard  the  8,000-ton 
naval  transport  ships  Grado  and 
Caorle,  port  officials  said. 


The  vehicles  belong  to  the  Gover- 
nor battalion  of  the  Italian  army’s 
crack  Bersaglieri  troopers,  530  of 
whom  will  be  taking  part  in  the  mul- 
tinational  force  designed  to 
facilitate  the  exodus  of  the  PLO 
from  Bdrut. 

Array  officials  said  the  loading 
operation  would  be  completed  by 
tomorrow. 

The  Italians  are  taking  part  in  the 
force  along  with  military  personnel 
from  France  and  the  U.S. 


Airline  sfiHlio^iig  Sabbath  flights 

Aguda  insists  El  A1 
will  obey  the  cabinet 


2 wounded  soldiers  die, 
Syria  has  IDF  captives 


r/}‘ 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jcradm  Pest  Reporter 
TEL  AVI  V. — A senior  B AI  scarce 
y^sterefaqrmad  Ote'WkMUi'carritr 
wiS  continue  Sxbbe&  fEgbts  for  it 
teas*  six  more  months,  even  though 
Agudat  Yisrud  is  fighting  for  an  tod 
to  inch  flights  in  a fortnight 

In  Jerusalem  yesterday,  the 
cabinet  condemned  -the  shameful 
and  violent  behaviour"  of  some  H 
AI  employees  test  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

The  issue  was  .raised  after  Tran- 
sport Minister  Hahn  Gorin  asked 
for -the  cabinet’*  formal  endorse- 
ataM  of  its  dedriaa  to  *op  B Al 
from  flying  an  the  Sabbrth  mat 
Jewish  holidays.  do that  Ira  codd 
faring  the  muter  brfbrc  the  Knead 
Finance  Committee  as  lequhed  by 

tew.  . _ 

The  El  Al  source  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  last  mg*,  that  dxe 
ministers  had  decadcdl  tit® 
of  flights  should  not  cause  it  to 
break  contracts.  He  argued  that 
every  reservation  B Al  accepts  te 
tantamount  to  a contract.  Since  B 
Al  is  still  accepting  resmaticoa  and 
signing  agreements  with  travel 
agents  for  Sabbath  fidfos*  * J* 
bound  to  continue  them,  the 
sources  said. 

But  the  executive  of  the  ifltra- 
Orthodox  party’s  central  committee 
instructed  its  Knesset  membras  to 
act  decisively  to  stop  those  flirts, 
and  MK  Rabbi  Meaahem  Porush 
■ threatened  that  Ultra-Orthodox 
, Jews  will  boycott  the  national  car- 
. tier  if  h continues  the  nights. 

; The  Agudat  Yisrfcri  fenders  were 


puticnlady  incensed  over  the  El  Al 
workea  who  last  Thursday  delayed 
the  entry  of  rtia-Qrthodkn  Jews  to 
ItenBraGstion  Aiipart  terminal 
. who  on  Saturday  tried  to 
deamtntc  on  the  Ramot  Road  in 
Jerauiem. 

In  vray  emotional  speeches  at  the 
Wiznitz  Hotel  in  Bnei  Brak,  Agndat 
Ykad  leaden  likened  the  El  Al 
workers*  actions  to  the  Naas.  MK 
Avrafaam  Shapira  said  the  workers 
had  acted  “like  in  Nuremberg,’’  us- 
ing “Hitler's  methods.”  MK  Rabbi 
Porush  raid  the  refusal  to  attow  into 
the  tgymiwri  the  black  caftancd  peo- 
ple "who  bear  fire  Jewish  image” 
brought  back  memories.  "We 
thought  that  in  this  generation  we'd 
never  see  people  pouting  d us.  say- 
ing, ’He's  a Jew  and  therefore  will 
not  enter,"’  Porush  continued. 

The  Aguda  leaders  maintained 
the  B Al  workers  wanted  Sabbath 
ffigbts  to  contsme  because  each 
ground  worker  got  a 350  per  cent 
payment  for  working  on  Saturdays, 
in  addition  to  a day  off.  That  means 
425  per  cert  pay,  Shapira  said. 

A cessation  of  Sabbath  flights 
would  art  necessarily  cause  the  dfe- 
missal  of  300  workers  as  B Al  bad 
churned.  Rabbi  Kahas  Meaahem 
After  argued.  Workers  could  stop 
overtime  work,  he  said.  ■ 

Two  participants  were  in  uniform 
■nH  speakers  criticized  the  El  Al 
workers  for  saying  their  camp  was 
shirking  military  duty.  They  recal- 
led that  the  woman  knocked  to  the 
floor  rt  the  airport,  beaten  and  spat 
• at  was  Hanna  Moskowitz  of  Haifa 
(CwtiMcd  m Page  2,  CoL  1) 


Jerusalem  Pest  Staff 

Two  soldiers  wounded  when  a 
booby-trapped  car  exploded  Satur- 
day in  Bhadmdoun,  along  the 
Bcirut-Damscus  road,  died  of  their 
wounds  yesterday.  Three  other 
soldi  ere  were  wounded  in  the  blast. 

Samal  Rishon  Menashc  .Aharon, 
-36,  wiD  be  buried  at  4 pm  today  in 
the  military  section  of  the  Hokra 
Cemetery.  Samal  Shkwno  Barak,  27, 
wfll  be  buried,  at  430  p.m-  at  the 
Rcbovot  Cemetery.  (Soldier  buried. 

The  Lebanese  front  was  quiet 
yesterday,  with  no  exchanges  of  fire 
reported  hi  Beirut  or  the  Bckaa  Val- 
ley. 


The  Israel  Defence  Forces  did 
not  respond,  other  than  locally,  to 
several  terrorist  violations  of  the 
cease-fire  in  the  Bekaa  over  the 
weekend. 

The  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  announced  yesterday 
that  it  had  received  notification 
from  Syrian  authorities  that  Syria  is 
holding  two  Israeli  soldiers  prisoner 
and  has  the  body  of  an  Israel  Air 
Force  pilot. 

The  IDF  prisoners  are  Gil  Fogei, 
an  air  force  crew  member,  and  Ariel 
Lieberman. 

The  name  of  the  dead  pilot  is 
Aharon  Katz. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  2) 


Lebanon,  ‘not  F,  to  decide  on 
peace  with  Israel  — Jemayel 


RIYADH  <AP).  — Lebanese  Chris- 
tian farces  leader  Bashir  Jemayel 
said  yesterday  it  would  be  up  to  the 
Lebanese  people  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  conclude  a peace 
treaty  with  Israel  after  Thursday's 
projected  presidential  elections  in 
Lebanon. 

The  statement  was  made  by 
Jemayel.  the  only  candidate  in  the 
election,  in  an  interview  with  die 
Saudi  afternoon  newspaper  Al- 
Jazeerah. 

“If  you  were  elected  president  of 
Lebanon,  will  yon  sign  a peace 
treaty  with  Israel?"  Jemayel  was 
asked. 

“1  do  not  have  this  right,” 
Jemayel  replied.  “This  is  something 
to  be  decided  by  all  the  Lebanese, 
and  I am  one  of  them." 

Jemayel  and  two  of  his  closest 
aides,  Karim  Bakradoni  and  Joseph 


Abu  Khalil,  stressed  Lebanon’s 
“Arab  character”  and  denied 
throughout  the  interview  there  was 
a military  alliance  between  the  Chris 
tian  forces  of  their  Phalange  party 
and  the  Israeli  invasion  force  in 
Lebanon. 

“We  were  faced  with  two 
choices,  the  best  of  which  tasted  bit- 
ter,” said  Abu  Khalil  in  describing 
de  facto  cooperation  between  the 
Phalangists  and  Israel. 

“Would  I have  been  able  alone  to 
face  a 120,000-strong  modern  army 
when  all  the  Arab  countries  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so?"  asked 
Jemayel. 

“We  did  not  aid  the  Israelis,’  he 
added.  “They  know  every  inch  in 
Lebanon  and  in  all  Arab  countries. 
They  did  not  need  help  from 
anyone." 

(Continued  no  page  2,  coL  7) 


White  House  ‘stage-managed*  Begin-Reagan  confrontation 


By  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Prat  Reporter 
• A senior  ’ government  source 
.in  Jerusalem  yesterday  : suggested 
that  the  While  House,  to  a Urge  ex- 
tent, stage-managed  last  Thursday’s 
'confrontation  between  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  in  <ader  to  con-, 
vey  the  in  correct  impression  that 
Israel  had  succumbed  to.  American 


pressure  when  it  halted  air  strikes  in 

BesixL  _ 

Government  displeasure  at  the 
way  the  series  of  presidential,  and 
diplomatic  contacts  was  portrayed, 
particularly  in  the  American  press, 
emerged  during  yesterday’s  cabinet 
session.  The  prime  minister  read  the 
exchange  of  letters  between  himself 
and  the  president.  In  the  discussion 
that  ensued.  Defence  Minister  Ariel 


Sharon  complained  that  the  impres- 
sion conveyed  in  the  news  media 
had'  immediately  bolstered  the 
morale  of  the  PLO  forces  trapped  in 
Beirut. 

According  to  the  source,  the 
cabinet  decided  to  halt  the  air 
strikes  last  Thursday  afternoon  dur- 
ing a meeting  in  the  Knesset  in- 
dependently of  messages  and  com- 
plaints — let  alone  threats  — from 


, Theft  Of  scripts  at  Galei  Zahal  called  ‘an  inside  job’ 

F!.-'  ■ *'  • v.  i mntilhc  son  wa 


r.  • - 


By  MICHAL  YLTHELMAN 
Jerosaft  ra  Pest  Re^orta' 

‘ TEL  AVIV.  — The  scripts  of  aB  but 
V-thc  last  five  “Nachon  Le’acbshav" 
^Righi  Now?)  programmes 
■ ?~were ■.  -broadcast  on  Galei  Zahal 
Orifice  the  beginning  of  the  Lebanon 
vwar  were  stolen  over  the  weekend 
•from  the  ^y  ntdto  smion  in  Jaffa. 

“Nachon . Le'achshav"  host 


Yitzhak  Bcn-Ner  and  programme 
editor  Yoon  Ozrad  were  shocked 
yesterday  morning  when  .they 
entered  their  office  and  found  the 
metal  cabinet  holding  all  the  scripts 
wide  open  and  the  floor  piled  with 
files  and  papers.  The  only  things 
missing  were  the  past  two  months’ 
handwritten  scripts  of  the  morning 
talk  programme. 


international  Leather  Fashion 

End  of  Season  Sale 

Ghb^  leather  and  suede 
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The  empty  file  in  which  the 
scripts  were  kept  was  later  found  in 
the  next  office.  Among  other  people 
i icing  that  office  is  one  of  the  two 
station  workers  who  recently 
handed  Chief  of  Staff  Rafael  Eilan  a 
list  of  complaints  about  workers  and 
programmes  they  thought  “left- 
wing"  and  harmful  to  the  state,  sta- 
tion workers  said. 

Rafael  Eitan  a list  of  complaints 
about  workers  and  programmes 
they  thought  “left-wing”  and  harm- 
ful to  the  sate,  station  workers  said. 

The  station  commanders  notified 
the  military  police  and  other 
authorities  of  the  theft.  Galei  Zahal 
workers  are  certain  the  theft  was  an 
"inside  job,"  as  only  someone  who 
works  in  the  station  would  be  able 
to  enter  Us  offices  freely,  and  would 
know  where  the  various  scripts  are 

kept- 

Ben-Ner,  who  has  been  extremely 
popular  since  he  started  hosting 
“Nachon  Lc’achshav”  about  18 


Israel  concessions  seen 
paving  way  to  accord 

-ryr  /A  • *j  By  ASHER  WALLF1SH 

Kl  A ) said  and  DAVID  RICHARDSON  v A 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporters  - 

laoinno1  American  mediator  Philip 

leaving  DgIIUI  Habib  returns  to  Beiiiu  this 

morning  reported1;.-  gratified 

avi  QofllYnQ\7  with  a number  of  Israeli  conces-  «*$&• 

UU  OaLlUUay  sjons  which  are  likely,  to 


BEIRUT  (AP).  — The  evacuation 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  from  West  Beirut  has 
been  tentatively  scheduled  to  begin 
on  Saturday,  Lebanese  Foreign 
Ministry  sources  disclosed  yester- 
day. 

The  sources,  who  are  close  to  the 
evacuation  talks,  said  the  Lebanese 
government  and  the  PLO  are 
convinced  that  U3.  presidential  envoy 
Philip  Habib  would  wrap  up  the 
PLO  withdrawal  arrangements  in 
his  talks  with  Israeli  leaders  in 
Jerusalem  yesterday. 

A PLO- Lebanese  joint  military 
committee  set  the  tentative 
deadline  that  was  passed  to  military 
experts  from  the  U.S.,  France  and 
Italy,  who  are  readying  plans  for  the 
deployment  of  a multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  West  Beirut, 
the  sources  said.  They  requested 
anonymity. 

The  PLO  and  the  Lebanese 
government  insist  that  at  least  an 
advance  party  of  the  multinational 
peace  force  be  deployed  in  West 
Beirut  on  the  day  the  PLO  begins  to 
leave. 

However,  Lebanon’s  state  radio 
and  television  said  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  PLO  had  given  Habib 
a free  hand  to  suggest  the  advance 
paity  be  made  up  of  Italians,  f Israel 
remained  sensitive  about  an  early 
French  deployment. 

There  were  reports  in  Beirut 
yesterday  that  the  PLO  has  agreed 
to  evacuate  all  its  members  by  sea, 
dropping  its  previous  insistence  that 
the  bulk  of  them  be  evacuated 
overland  to  Syria  and  then  by  air 
from  Damascus  to  other  Arab 
countries. 

According  to  these  press  reports, 
all  7,100  terrorists  would  be  taken 
by  French,  Italian  and  Greek  ships 
to  Syria,  Jordan  and  Egypt.  From 
Jordan,  some  will  go  to  Iraq 
overland  and  from  Syria,  some,  in- 
cluding Yasser  Arafat,  would  go  to 
Tunisia  by  plane. 

Lebanese  radio  and  TV  also  said 
(Contused  os  Page  2,  CoL  6) 


By  ASHER  WALLF1SH 

and  DAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporters 

American  mediator  Philip 
Habib  returns  to  Beirut  this 
morning  reported1;.-  gratified 
with  a number  of  Israeli  conces- 
sions which  are  likely,  to 
produce  agreement  on  the  PLO 
exodus  from  the  Lebanese 
capital  within  a few  days. 

The  cabinet  withdrew  its  objec- 
tions to  the  arrival  of  the  French 
contingent  to  the  multinational 
force  cm  the  first  day  the  PLO  starts 
leaving.  During  the  weekly  cabinet 
session  yesterday,  a commitment  ar- 
rived from  Paris  that  the  French 
government  would  pull  its  con- 
tingent out  if  for  any  reason  the 
PLO  exodus  should  hall.  This  was  in 
response  to  an  Israeli  demand 
which  Lhe  Italians  and  the  U.S. 
governments  had  said  all  along  they 
were  willing  to  accept. 

The  rest  of  the  multinational 
force  will  reach  West  Beirut  after 
lhe  bulk  of  the  PLO  have  lefL 

The  cabinet  no  longer  demands  a 
list  of  the  names  of  all  the  PLO  men 
due  to  leave  West  Beirut  as  a sine 
qua  non  for  agreement. 

However,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  all  PLO  men  do  quit,  it  has 
proposed  that  the  PLO  give  its  list 
of  names  to  a third  party,  such  as 
mediator  Habib,  or  the  Lebanese 
government. 

Former  Lebanese  prime  minister 
Sa’ab  Salem,  who  is  playing  a key 
role  in  the  negotiations  with  the  ter- 
rorists, said  yesterday  that  Lebanese 
authorities  would  check  scrupulous- 
ly each  terrorist  to  leave  Beirut,  and 
this  would  be  done  in  coordination 
with  the  multinational  force. 

Habib  yesterday  gave  his  Israeli 
interlocutors  a list  of  the  Arab 
countries  accepting  PLO  men,  and 
the  number  due  to  go  to  each 
country.  Most  of  the  7.000-plus  men 
referred  to  in  his  iisi  will  be  going  to 
Syria,  Jordan  and  Iraq.  None  have 
been  accepted  in  Egypt.  Other  Arab 
countries  are  accepting  small 
groups. 

Israel  already  has  information 
that  the  PLO  has  made  preparations 
to  leave  a number  of  underground 
cells  behind  with  stocks  of  weapons. 
The  PLO  controls  the  Lebanese 
Interior  Ministry  building  and  is  as- 


!||S 


LLS.  special  envoy  Philip  Habib 
waves  to  reporters  before  catering 
the  Prime  Minister's  Office 
yesterday.  (Rahamim  Israeli) 

■ sumed  to  have  stolen  quantities  of 
identity  documents  to  enable 
members  staying  behind  to  pass  off 
as  Lebanese. 

Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin.  Defence  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon,  and  Foreign  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir  told  Habib  yester- 
day that  one  demand  on  which 
Israel  would  brook  no  compromise 
was  the  return  of  IDF  pilot  Aharon 
Ahiaz  from  PLO  captivity,  and  of 
nine  bodies  of  IDF  soldiers  killed  in 
the  1978  Litani  operation  and 
buried  somewhere  in  BeiniL  They 
also  referred  to  missing  persons. 

The  return  must  be  carried  out 
before  the  PLO  evacuation  starts, 
they  said.  The  handover  can  be 
made  to  the  International  Red 
Cross.  A cabinet  source  said  there 
would  be  no  bargaining  over  this  de- 
mand. 

After  the  evacuation,  the  matter 
of  releasing  PLO  men  held  in  Israeli 
captivity  could  be  aired  through  the 
International  Red  Cross,  a cabinet 
source  said.  Contacts  wfch  Syria 
about  i he  exchange  cf  prRosera 
war  had  made  some  progress,  the 
source  said. 

Begin  and  his  colleagues 
promised  Habib  that  all  IDF 
roadblocks  mi  the  Bcirut-Damscus 
highway  would  be  removed  when 
the  evacuation  takes  place.  The 
(CaatiMNl  oa  me  2,  coL  6) 


IAVE  TODAY- 

PAY  TOMORROW 


Earn  immediate  linkage  and  interest 
on  sums  yoirve  borrowed  unlinked. 


the  American  president. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Samuel  Lewis 
had  indeed  called  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office  at  about  2 p.m.  to 
complain  about  the  intense  air  raids 
but  had  not  conveyed  any  threat. 
He  also  informed  the  Prime 
Minister’s  Office  that  special  U.S. 
envoy  Philip  Habib  was  unable  to 
continue  his  negotiations  in  Beirut 
(CoatimKd  on  page  2,  coL  6) 


months  ago,  was  the  subject  of  com- 
plaints by  the  station's  two  “infor- 
mants” for  noting  one  morning  on 
his  programme;  “30  days  to  the 
black  frames  in  the  newspapers.” 

Two  journalists  who  served 
reserve  duty  at  Galei  Zahal,  Dan 
Shilon  and  Ariel  Cohen,  were 
recently  fired  for  voicing  opinions 
critical  of  the  government. 

It  was  also  learned  yesterday  that 
television  military  reporter  Ron 
Ben-Yishai  has  been  asked  by 
Defence  Minister  Arid  Sharon  and 
bv  Star  to  become  the  next  officer 
iii  charge  of  Galei  Zahal.  It  has  been 
known  around  the  station  for  some 
time  now  that  Sharon  wants  to 
replace  the  present  officer  in 
charge,  Zvi  Shapira,  and  his  assis- 
tant, Elon  Shalev.  Bcn-Yishai  said 
yesterday  that  he  “tends”  to  accept 
the  offer.  He  will  probably  be 
replaced  by  TV  reporter  Dan 
Senrama. 


How  does  it  work? 

Save  today 

AH  you  do  is  give  instructions  to 
Israel  Discount  Bank  or  Barclays 
Discount  Bank  for  sums  of  up  to 
IS  1 million  to  be  placed  to  your 
credit  in  either  or  both  savings 
plans  known  as  Yitron  Breirat 
Ribif  and  Yitron  RavTachliti1. 

Pay  Tomorrow 

Whatever  sum(s)  you  have 
deposited  will  immediately  be 
loaned  to  you  by  the  Bank, 
unlinked,  at  only  5%  interest 
per  month,. repayable  in  6 equal 
successive  instalments 
commencing  one  month  from 
your  receipt  of  the  loan. 
Example:  Let's  assume  you 
deposit  IS  1 million.  Since  you 
begin  to  earn  finkage  and 
interest  (or  straight  interest 
whichever  turns  out  to  be 
higher)  from  the  very  first  day  of 
your  savings,  by  the  time  you've 


repaid  the  last  instalment  on 
your  loan  you'll  have  repaid 
IS  1.182.000.  (i.e.  IS  1 million  in 
principal  and  IS  182.000  in 
interest). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sum  now 
standing  to  your  credit  will  be 
as  follows: 

- In  the  Yitron  Breirat  Ribtt 
plan.  Assuming  the  index  has 
risen  by  7%  per  month  on 
, average,  your  IS  1 million, 
earning  2%  interest  and 
linked,  will  have  grown  to 
IS  1.515,750  after  6 months. 

In  other  words,  your  net 
earnings,  will  be  IS  333,750, 
free  of  tax.  and  possibly  even 
higher. 

In  the  Yitron  Rav  Tachliti  plan. 
Assuming  an  average 
monthly  rise  of  7%  in  the 
index,  your  IS  1 million, 
earning  3%  interest  and 
linked,  will  have  grown  to 
IS  1523,000  after  G months, 
providing  you  with  net  earnings 
of  IS  341,000  free  of  tax. 


To  take  advantage  of  the  'Save 
Today  - Pay  Tomorrow'  program, 
just  pop  into  any  Israel  Discount 
Bank  or  Barclays  Discount  Bank 
branch,  or  phone  the  Discount 
Telebank  (03)63731 » at  any 
time  between  8am  and  10pm 
for  full  details.  If  you're  already 
a Discount  Telebank  subscriber, 
you  can  issue  telephone 
instructions  on  the  spat  for  your 
savings  account(s)  to  be 
opened,  and  your  earnings  will 
start  at  once. 


ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  DANK 
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SOCIAL  & PERSONAL 


Japanese  Ambassador  to  Israel 
Ham  non  Kay  a recently  presented 
25  volumes  containing  reproduc- 
tions of  works  bv  Japanese  artists  to 
Haifa’s  Tikotin  Museum.  The  books 
were  donated  by  the  Japan  Fund. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Rickover 
and  his  party  yesterday  visited  the 
Weizmann  Institute  of  Science  and 
were  the  luncheon  guests  o:  In- 
stitute president  and  Mrs.  Michael 
Sela.  Also  present  were  Professors 
Israel  Dostrousky,  Ephraim  Katzir. 
Chaim  Pekeris  and  Leo  Sachs. 


DEPARTURES 


Finance  Mimuer  Yoram  Aridor,  for  a 10- 
day  vixii  to  Jewish  communities  in  various 
cities  in  North  and  South  America. 


TEL  AVlV'(ltiroj.  — Seren  Darnel 
SUber,  21„  who  was  killed  last 
Thursday  in  Beirut,  was  buried 
yesterday  in  the  military  section  of 
the  Kiryat  Shaul  Cemetery. 

Silber  was  captain  of  the  Hapoel 
Ramat-Gan  youth  sports  team 
before  being  inducted  into  the 
Israel  Defence  Forces,  where  he 
rose  quickly  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  Golani  brigade. 

He  was  killed  by  terrorist  fire 
when  he  left  his  jeep  to  rescue 
wounded. 

His  funeral  was  delayed  until 
yesterday  to  allow  his  parents  to 
return  from  France,  where  they  are 
serving  as  emissaries.  Two  older 
brothers  also  survive. 


AGUDA-ELAL 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

— whose  son  fell  in  the  Yom  Kippur 
War. 

Accordingly  they  demanded  that 
Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg  — 
who  is  responsible  for  the  police  — 
prosecute  the  organizers  of  the 
Thursday  incident  and  Saturday 
demonstration.  The  latter  was  to 
have  been  a provocation  against  a 
religious  quarter,  they  said. 

However,  a suggestion  they 
boycott  the  airline  next  month  un- 
less the  workers  apologize  was 
dropped.  “Tomorrow  they'll  throw 
us  off  the  train  — so  we  won't  go  by 
train?"  Rabbi  Shmuel  Minz  asked. 
“El  Al  was  built  with  our  tax 
money,"  he  stressed. 
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Begin  urges  closing  ranks, 
end  of  criticizing  Sharon 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  cabinet  closed  ranks  yesterday 
and  swept  the  complaints  about 
Defence  Minister  Ariel  Sharon 
neatly  under  the  carpet  in  a 
demonstration  of  solidarity. 

“It's  a matter  of  one  for  all  and  all 
for  one,”  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  told  his  col- 
leagues  at  a convenient  opportunity 
when  Sharon  stepped  out  of  the 
cabinet  chamber. 

In  a plea  to  his  colleagues  to 
shelve  their  personal  views,  the 
prime  minister  said:  "We  have  no 
time  just  now  to  worry  about 
ourselves.  We  have  to  worry  about 
the  State  and  about  its  future." 

Begin  said  that  last  Thursday's 
unscheduled  cabinet  session  in  the 
Knesset  building  was  "a  difficult 
session,"  and  he  urged  the  ministers 
to  “forget  h." 

Health  Minister  Eliczer  Shostak, 
who  has  supported  Sharon  stead- 
fastly since  the  Peace  for  Galilee 
Operation  started,  said  that 
the  cabinet  should  express  its  back- 
ing for  the  defence  minister  in  a for- 
mal vote  of  confidence. 

However,  Minister-without- 
Portfolio  Mordechai  Bcn-Porat  said 
a vote  of  confidence  today  would 
signify  that  last  Thursday  the 
cabinet  had  no  confidence  in  Sharon. 
Ben-Porat  said  the  press  had  given  a 


distorted  interpretation  of  Thurs- 
day's cabinet  vote.  Ben-Porat  said 
he  had  voted  against  Sharon’s 
proposal  for  a particular  military 
operation,  but  that  did  not  mean  he 
lacked  confidence  in  Sharon,  and  in 
any  case  he  had  no  factional 
calculations. 

Begin,  Justice  Minister  Moshe 
Nssim,  and  Education  Minister 
Zevulun  Hammer  all  stressed  that 
last  Thursday’s  vote,  in  which 
Science  and  Development  Minister 
Yuval  Ne'e  man  was  Sharon’s  sole 
supporter,  was  in  rem  and  not  in  per- 
sonant 

Commenting  on  the  call  by 
Labour  Party  leader  Shimon  Peres 
for  a commission  of  inquiry  into 
Sharon’s  domination  of  the  cabinet. 
Begin  said  that  if  the  Alignment 
tabled  such  a proposal  formally,  he 
in  turn  would  demand  an  inquiry  into 
“the  activities  of  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion during  the  Peace  for  Galilee 
campaign.’’  Some  thought  Begin 
was  referring  to  statements  made  to 
foreign  media  by  Labour  figures  like 
former  chief  of  staff  Mordechai 
Gut. 

(An  earlier  complaint  by  Begin 
against  Mapam,  over  a position 
paper  found  with  some  IDF  units  in 
Lebanon  and  which  caused  a storm 
at  one  cabinet  meeting,  was  later 
dismissed  by  legal  authorities  as  tron- 
actionable.) 

(News  Background  — Page  3) 


‘Shultz  blocked  Sharon  visit  to  U.S.’ 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK.  — Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  recently  "demanded'' 
to  meet  with  U.S.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  other  top  U.S.  officials 
to  discuss  the  Lebanon  crisis,  but 
nis  bid  for  an  invitation  was  frostily 
rejected  by  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz,  according  to  the 
latesL  issue  of  Afewrvue’efc. 

Sharon  wanted  to  fly  to 
Washington  to  personally  argue 
Israel's  case  with  Reagan,  Shultz 
and  Secretary  of  Defence  Caspar 
Weinberger.  Shultz  rejected  the 
idea  and  pointedly  told  Sharon  that 


U.S.  envoy  Philip  Habib  spoke  for 
the  U.S.  in  Lebanon.  “He  (Sharon) 
is  just  unwelcome  here,”  one  U.S. 
official  told  Newsweek.  “He  has 
done  a lot  of  damage  to  Israel's 
reputation.” 

The  official  .told  the  magazine 
that  Israeli  jets  had  forced  a U.S. 
helicopter  to  the  ground  in  Beirut 
recently,  and  that  an  Israeli  officer 
had  demanded  the  crew's  names, 
ranks  and  serial  numbers,  “treating 
them  like  prisoners  of  war.  Sharon 
believes  America  can  be  pushed 
around  a great  deal,”  he  said.  “And 
so  far  be  has  been  right.” 


Weinberger:  Sharon  didn’t  tip  me  off 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
WASHINGTON.  — U.S.  Secretary 
of  Defence  Caspar  Weinberger  has 
denied  that  10  days  before  Opera- 
tion Peace  for  Galilee  Ariel  Sharon 
told  him  and  Alexander  Haig,  then 
secretary  of  state,  that  Israel  in- 
tended to  invade  Lebanon. 

Sharon  claimed  on  Friday  in  a 
television  interview  with  syndicated 
eolumnist  Jack  Anderson  that  he 
divulged  Israeli  plans  to  Weinberger 
and  Haig. 


A spokesman  for  Weinberger  said 
yesterday  that  in  Sharon’s  meeting 
with  Weinberger  and  Haig  at  the 
end  of  May,  Sharon  told  them  how 
he  saw  the  security  situation.  “But 
the  Israeli  defence  minister  in  no 
way  hinted  at  or  referred  to  any 
Israeli  plan  to  invade  Lebanon,”  the 
Defence  Department  spokesman 
said. 

White  House  and  State  Depart- 
ment spokesmen  have  refused  to 
comment  on  Sharon’s  statement 


Reagan  should  be  'firm'  with  Begin,  Ford  says 


Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
NEW  YORK.  — Former  U.S.  presi- 
dent Gerald  Ford  said  yesterday 
that  in  light  of  the  generous  aid 
given  by  the  U.S.  to  Israel,  Rime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  must 
display  more  of  a sense  of  respon-* 
sibiiity  and  must  consult  and 
cooperate  more  closely  with  Presi- 
dent Ronald  .Reagan. 

Ford  was  being  interviewed  on 
ABC-TV. 

He  added:  “I’m  disappointed  that 
there  hasn’t  been  such  cooperation 
of  late,  and  I think  that  the  presi- 
dent should  be  firm  with  Begin.”  . 

Ford  said  that  the  Israeli  opera- 
tion 40  kilometres  into  Lebanon  was 
"completely  justified,”  but  "I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  operation  in  the 


direction  of  Beirut,  chiefly  because 
the  U.S.  in  fact  pays  for  part  of  any 
such  operation." 

Ford  also  said  that  after  the  PLO 
is  out  of  Lebanon,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  convince  Egypt,  Jordan 
and  Saudi  Arabia  to  take  cm  some 
responsibility  for  solving  the  Palesti- 
nian problem  in  the  framework  of 
negotiations  with  Israel.  The  aim  of 
these  negotiations.  Ford  said, 
should  be  the  establishment  of  a 
homeland  for  the  Palestinians  in  the 
West  Bank  — “the  only  reasonable 
place  for  thaL^ 

On  the  same  programme,  former 
British  Prime  Minister  James  Cal- 
laghan said  that  Israeli  conduct  has 
been  “absolutly  indefensible”  and 
that  Israel  had  shown  “much  less 
respect  than  the  United  States 
deserves." 


2 SOLDIERSGIE 


1 Continued  from  Page  One) 

The  IDF  spokesman  points  out 
that  eight  Israeli  soldiers  have  been 
listed  as  missing  in  action  on  the 
eastern  front,  and  it  is  assumed  that 
they  are  now  being  held  prisoner  by 
the  Syrians.  Among  the  eight  are  six 
ground  troops  and  two  members  of 
a Phantom  crew  shot  down  on  July 
24. 

The  eight  do  not  include  the 
driver  of  a water  tanker,  whose 
truck  strayed  Friday  morning  into 
a Syrian- corn  rolled  area  about  10 
kilometres  east  of  Beirut,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  the  spokesman 
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said.  It  has  been  reported  that  the 
driver’s  partner  escaped  by  com- 
mandeering a Lebanese  taxi  and 
getting  its  driver  to  take  him  back  to* 
the  Israeli  lines. 

The  IDF  spokesman  points  out 
that  the  foreign  press  and  television 
reported  last  month  that  the  Jewish 
community  of  Damascus  buried 
four  IDF  soldiers  in  the  local  Jewish 
cemetery. 

The  Syrians  gave  the  Red  Gross  the 
names  of  three  of  the  soldiers  — but 
these  turned  out  to  be  the  names  of 
three  living  soldiers  currently  serving 
in  the  IDF. 

The  IDF  spokesman  said  Israel 
would  continue  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  find  out  what  has  happened 
to  its  missing  soldiers. 


Mubarak  plans  trip 

CAIRO  (AP).  — President  Hosni 
Mubarak  plans  to  visit  Spain, 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  in 
September  to  discuss  the  Israeli  in- 
vasion of  Lebanon  and  other  inter- 
national developments,  Mayo , 
weekly  organ  of  the  ruling  National 
Democratic  Party,  said  yesterday. 


Armed  robbery  in  capital 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Two  masked  men  dressed  in 
black  and  brandishing  a rifle  yester- 
day robbed  the  Heller  Gallery  on 
King  David  Street  in  Jerusalem 
<and  made  off  with  jewelry  and 
statuettes  of  unknown  value,  ac- 
cording to  police. 
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Nobel  Prize  winner  Mother  Teresa  yesterday  carries  a child,  one  of 
those  she  is  caring  for  in  West  Beirut.  (UP1  telephoto) 

1 

Mother  Teresa  treats  Beirut  children 


BEIRUT.  (Reuter).  — The  children 
packed  into  Mother  Teresa's  little 
mission  in  East  Beirut  are  strangely 
silent,  whether  from  illness  or  the 
shock  of  being  caught  under  heavy 
artillery  bombardments  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say. 

They  were  taken  on  Saturday 
from-  the  squalor  of  a mental 
hospital  in  the  PLO  Sabra  refugee 
camp,  which  came  under  land,  sea 
and  air  bombardments  by  Israeli 
forces  trying  to  drive  the  terrorists 
from  the  city. 

The  37  children,  most  of  them 
mentally  retarded  and  paraplegic, 
were  dangerously  weak  from 
sickness  and  lack  of  food. 


Mother  Teresa,  a 72-year-old  nun 
who  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize  three  years  ago  for  tending  the 
sick  and  dying  in  Calcutta,  said 
yesterday  of  her  new  charges;  “AD 
we  can  do  is  to  give  them  tender 
loving  care.  They  are  in  God’s 
hands.” 

They  sat  quietly  in  metal  cots  in 
four  cool,  whitewashed  rooms  in 
Mother  Teresa’s  mission,  originally 
a school  and  a home  for  the  elderly. 

The  children  are  being  cared  for 
by  nuns  of  Mother  Teresa’s  order, 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  by  local 
volunteers.  A doctor  has  been  sum-, 
moned  from  one  of  the  order’s 
other  missions. 


U.S.,  Israel  have  same  goals  — Shamir 


TEL  AVIV  (Him).  — The  most  im- 
portant diplomatic  aspect  of  Opera- 
tion Peace  for  Galilee,  Foreign 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  said 
yesterday,  is  that  for  the  first  time 
an  American  president  declared 
that  the  U.S.  and  Israel  have  iden- 
tical -goals  in  a war. 

Shamir  was  speaking  at  a branch 
of  the  Herat  movement  here.  ' 

Strains  between  Israel  and  the 
UJ>.  should  not  obsucure  the  fact 
that  in  the  operation,  Israel  has 
changed  the  strategic  situation  in 


■the  area  in  America's  favour  — 
although  this  was  not  the  reason 
Israel  went  to  war,  Shrank  said,  - 

He  warned  the  PLQ  terrorists  not 
to  delay  in  leaving  Beirut;  “The 
IDF  is  there  and  their  fate  is  sealed. 
They  must  leave  Beirut  and 
Lebanon  and  vanish  from  the 
political  scene  in  the  Middle  East." 

Shamir  noted  that  in  the  Egyptian 
media  there  have  been  attacks  on 
Israel  lately,  but  he  said  that  he 
hoped  these  would  not  be  repeated 
for  long. 


Peres  leaving  for  France  to  meef  Iffitteirahd 

Post  Political  Reporter  dent’s  scheduled  speech  on  the 

TEL  AVIV.  — Labour  Party  latest  wave  of  terrorism  against 
chairman  Shimon  Peres  is  due  to  Jewish  targets  in  France, 
leave  this  morning  for  a short  visit  Peres  returned  to  Israel  on  Satur- 
to  France,  where  he  has  been  in-  day  night  after  a visit  to  the  U.S. 
vited  to  meet  with  President  Fran-  Labour  Party  sources  indicated 
cois  Mitterrand.  last  night  that  after  Peres  returns 

Peres  has  informed  Foreign  from  France,  party  forums  will  be 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  of  the  in-  convened  to  consider  a possible 
vitalion.  He  will  meet  Mitterrand  change  in  the  party’s  attitude  to  the 
only  a few  hours  before  the  presi-  government  during  the  war. 


Gov’t  puts  off  talks  on  spending  cuts 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  government  has  postponed 
by  two  weeks  its  discussion  of  the 
IS5  billion  cut  in  public  spending  as 
agreed  in  the  so-called  package  deal 
with  the  employers  and  the 
Histadrut. 

Education  Minister  Zevulun 
Hammer  objected  to  the  transfer  of 
the  entire  amount  to  the  defence 
budget,  and  the  prime  minister 
therefore  postponed  the  debate  un- 


til Finance  Minister  Yoram  Aridor 
returns  from  a trip  to  America.  . 

According  to  the  proposals  sub- 
mitted to  the  cabinet  by  Aridor, 
IS2.4b.  of  the  planned  expenditure 
cut  is  to  come  from  the  reduction  of 
subsidies,  and  the  remaining  IS2.6b. 
from  cuts  in  spending  by  (he 
ministries.  Half  of  the  latter  cut  is  to 
be  in  the  Defence  Ministry  itself  — 
by  transfering  funds  from  training  to 
the  financing  of  the  war. 


Safad  enjoying  big  influx  of  tourists 


SAFAD  (Him).  — Hundreds  of 
vacationers  have  filled  Safad's 
hotels  and  streets  to  overflowing 
recently,  in  a tourist  boom  not  seen 
here  For  many  years. 

The  narrow  main  street,  Rehcrv 
Yerushalayim,  is  jammed  daily  with 
cars,  and  municipal  inspectors  are 
fighting  a constant  battle  against  il- 
legal parking.  Hotels  are  booked 
solid  and  their  proprietors  are  hop- 


ing they  will  stay  that  way  through 
the  coming  holiday  season. 

The  apartment  rental  market  is 
also  booming,  with  prices  between 
5100-$200  a week,  mainly  for  flats  in' 
the  religious  quarter  of  Safari's  Old 
City.  The  growth  of  the  quarter  in 
recent  years  has  apparently 
prompted  many  religious  Jews  to 
visit  the  city  with  a view  possibly  to 
settling  there.  - 


EeSPorat  to"  look  into  settlement  of  refugees 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Minister  without  Portfolio 
Mordechai  Ben-Porat  is  to  tour 
refugee  camps  in  Southern  Lebanon 
today  in  order  to  gather  material  for 
proposals  he  is  drafting  on  settling 
Palestinian  refugees. 

The  cabinet  decided  yesterday  to 
coopt  the  ministers  of  defence  and 
foreign  affairs  to  the  cabinet  com- 


LaBour  dispute  ends  at ! 

BEERSHEBA  (Itim).  — The  pay 
dispute  that  has  shut  down  the  Dead 
Sea  works  several  times  over  the 
past  few  months  was  settled  yester- 
day in  an  agreement  worked  out  by 
the  regional  labour  court  here.  Work 
at  the  giant  chemical  plant  is  ex- 
pected to  return  to  normal  today. 

The  dispute,  during  which 


Tremors  sbakeTtaly 

AVELLINO,  Italy  (Reuter).  — 
Thousands  of  people  prepared  to 
camp  in  the  open  last  night  after 
earth  tremors  shook  a region  of 
southern  Italy  devastated  by  an 
earthquake  in  1980. 

A tremor  measuring  six  points  on 
the  10-point  Mercalli  scale  burst  a 
water  main  in  Avellino,  cutting  off 
water  to  the  whole  town,  and  dis- 
rupting electricity  in  the  tourist 
centres  of  Sorrento  and  Paestum. 


mittee  on  refugee  resettlement, 
which  Ben-Porat  heads. 

Other  members  of  the  committee 
are  Deputy  Premier  and  Housing 
Minister  David  Levy,  Justice 
Minister  Moshe  Nissim,  Economic 
Coordination  Minister  Ya’acov 
Meridor,  and  Science  and 
Technology  Minister  Yaval 
Ne'eman. 


workers  blocked  the  exit  of 
. merchandise  by  placing  a giant 
crane  at  the  factory’s  main 
entrance,  centred  on  the  non- 
payment of  what  workers  call  the 
“small  bonus”  of  3.5  per  cent  a 
month.  Yesterday's  agreement 
specifies  that  the  bonus  is  to  be  paid 
on  salaries  of  the  months  April, 
May  and  June. 


CHESS  — A Ion  Greenftsld,  of 
‘Beersheba,  representing  Israel, 
drew  with  Denmark's  Karsten 
Rasmussen  in  the  second  round  of 
the  world  junior  chess  cham- 
pionships played  in  Copenhagen 
yesterday. 

APPOINTED.  — The  cabinet 
yesterday  confirmed  the  appoint- - 
raent  of  Ben-Zion  Ziiberfarb  as 
director  of  the  Economic  Planning 
Authority;  - 


W.  Beirut  offered 

medical  treatment  in  Israel 


By  ISRAEL  AMRANI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Health  Ministry  and  the  IDF 
Medical  Corps  have  begun  a survey 
among  refugees  m East.  Beirut  .to 
determine  whether  wounded 
children  from  West  Beirut  need  ' 
treatment  in  Israeli  hospitals, 
ministry  director-general  Baruch 
Modan  said  yesterday  at  a press 
conference  in  Jerusalem. . 

Modan  announced  die  ministry  is 
ready  to  provide  medical  care  to 
any  civilian  wounded  in  West  Beirut 
as  soon  as  the  PLO  evacuates  the 
city.  - \ • 

He  lashed  om  ar  an  organization 
calling  itself  the  Arab-Americaa . 
Anti-Discrimination  Committee 
that  announced  it  - was  willing  to 
transfer  wounded  children  to  die 
U.S.  for  treatment.  He' said  brad 
will  not -allow  any  political  organiza- 


iiorito  ' exploit  children  . Tor 
propaganda  purposes, and 
. reiterated'  Israel  Was  providing  ex- 
ceHeal  niedical  eare  to  any 
Lebanese  .bg-  Palestinian  who 
' heeded  it ' -•  '• 

Sofiar,  according  to  . Modan,  the 
ministry  has  spent about  Si  million 


_ pEticrasiir  Ubrasm^duriingfield 
treatment  provided  .hy  .the  lDF 
Medical  Corps.  About  .500 
Lebanese  patients  -have  been 

; treated  in  Israeli  hospitals.  “ . ^ ; 

- : In  addition  to  helping  war  yic- 
thra*  Modan  sakL  the  ministry  lias 
provided  medical  -care '-to  patients 
■ with  cancer,  hurt  and  kidnsy  aU- 
marts,  who  -were  treated  hr  Israeli 
hospitals.  V \-7. 

The  ministry  ato  provided  com- 
munity- health  services  such  as  b- 
octdations,  insect  and  sewage  con- 
trol and  water  purification/ he  said. 


(Coottaoed  fro®  Page  Ore)  , - 
yesterday  that  Habib  would  sound 
out  the  Israeli  government  on  a 
Lebanese  request  that  Israeli  forces 
roll  back  from  current  positions  in 
central  Beirut’s  National  Museum 
crossing  point  and  all  approaches  to ' 
the  shell-damaged  mid-city  parti* 
ment  building; 

The  Lebanese  government  is  rak- 
ing that  all  parliament  approaches 
be. turned  oyer  to  the  Lebanese; 
Army  to  allow  the  92  surviving 
members  of  the  unicameral  parlia- 
ment to  reach  the  building  and  elect 
a new.  president  of  Lebanon  on 
Thursday,  the  state  radio  said. 

Israel  has  tanks  Juid' armoured 
.personnel  earners  uned  up  about 
100  ■ metres  from  the  parliament 
building  on  the  Green  Line  that, 
divides  Beirut-  into  Moslem  mid 
Christian  sectors.' 

The  museum  crossing  point  is  less 
than  two  kilometres  from  Arafat’s 
command  headquarters  in  West 
Beirut’s  devastated  Fakhani : 
neighbourhood.  - 

Syria  has  agreed  to  pofl  out  a 
1, 500-man  Syrian  garrison  from 
West  Beirut  aradtaseously  with  the 
15-day  evacuation  of  the  PLO1* 


7,190  terrorists.  Syrian  evaciwes  wUl 
regroup  in  antern  Lebanon's  Baku 
Vafiey  or  northern  Lebanon,  vridfc  tfce 
terrorists  will  leave  Lebanon 
altogether,  the  sources  said.  - 

Although  . Syria’s  agreement-  to 
pull  out  fa  trapped  garrison  would 
‘ help:  Habib’s  effort  to  resolve  me 
Beirut  crisis,  newspapers  in  Brink 
and  Damascus  repotted  Syria  and 
Israel  were  on  * collision  course 
elsewhere  in  Lebanon. 

The  bulk  of  Syria’s  forces  in 
Lebanon  is  stationed  in  the  Bekaa, 
whore  hundreds  of  P&O  terrorists 
ret  up  new' bases  after  fleeing' their 
Southern  Lebanon  strongholds  In 
-the  eady  days  of  lhe  Israeli  inva- 
sion. . • 

The-  Bekaa  terrorists -have  since 
been  mouirting  hit-and-run  forays 
through  Syrian  lines  against  Israeli 
patrols,  and  positions,  contributing 
to  the  collBpse  of  all.nine  previous 
cease-fires  arranged  by  the  U.S. 

Sandi-Foreign  Minister  Prince 
Saud  al-Faisal  arrived  , by  air  unex- 
pectedly in. '.Damascus  yesterday 
with  a -letter  to  Syrian  President 
Hafez.  Assad  from  King  Fahd, 
reportedly  dealing  with  the 
Tebkhese  crisis.;  He  later  left  for 

Amman.- 


WHITE  HOUSE 


(Continued  from  Para  Ore) 
that  afternoon  because  the  air  and 
artillery  bombardment  endangered 
his  aides  who  Were  due  to  enter 
West  Beirut  for  continued  contacts 
with  the  Lebanese  government.  . 

“Lewis’s  call  in  fact -hindered  the 
government  in  making -c  decs&oHtb  ? 
stop  die  air  nuds 

already  and  independently  inclined . 
to  do  — because  the  ministers 
thought  it  might  appearjthat  Israel 
was  bowing  to  American*  pressure,” 
the  source  said. 

The  cabinet  ordered  an  end  to  tire 
air  strikes  soon  after  3 p.m.  and  the  % 
prime  minister  then  went  to  rest  in  a 
room  reserved  for  him  in  the  Kses- 
set  ■ 

Government  officials  immediate- 
ly informed  the  UJ5.  Embassy  in  Tel 
Aviv  and  the -Israeli  Embassy  in  . 
Washington  of  tire  government’s 
decision  and  were  sure  that  this  in- 
formation was  conveyed  to  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz 
well  before  Reagan's  telephone  call 
to  Begin. 

It  apparently  took  snore  time  to  In- 
form the  «r  force.  Reports  from ' 
Beirut  at  the  time  indicated  that  the 
air  raids  were  only  curtailed  shortly 
before  5 p.m. 

Begin  was  awakened  by  the  presi- 
dent’s call  shortly  before  6,p.m.  The 
source  termed  as  “difficult  to  un- 
derstand" reports  claiming  that  the 
White  House  could  not  trace  the 


prime  render  for  mere  titan  an 

. 

. The  couveiiatipn.. between  the 
two  men  was  “uneasy  and  sharp,” 
the  official  confirmed,  but  Begin 
did  inform  Reagan  that  the  cabinet 
had  called  off  tire-  air  force  wo 
hours  before.  ’ Reagan  'reportedly 
aSkedYor  a halt  tothe  artiflery  bar-' 
.rage  as  wdi  and  Begin,  after  con- 
sulting tire  army,  called,  him  back 
half  an  hour  later  and  assured  the 
president' that  tire  cease-fire  was  be- 
ing observed  absolutely. 

Lata*  tine  same  evening,  dose  to 
midnight,  the  Ui.  Embassy  again 
delivered  a presidential  message 
repcating  compUints  about  the  aix 
raids  and  the  . tone  of  the  earlier 
telephone  calL  “There  was  nothing 
at  all  operative  in  that  message,” 
the  source  said,  and  described  its 
delivery  so  late  at  night  when  &- 
should  have  been  obvious  that 
Begin  would  be  resting  as 
“something  of  a chutzpah."  Begin 
was  not  awakened  and  saw  themes- 
sage  the  next  morning. 

Tire  subsequent  publication  of  an 
official  White  House  photograph 
showing  the  president  talking  on  the 
tdepbone  to  Begin  with  S ultz  by 
his  side'  made  0 clear  that  “the 
whole  tiring  was  a set-up  to  chow 
that  Reagan-s  message  was  behind 
the  cabinet’s  decision,'*  the  source 
complained.  “That’s  ugly,"  he-said. 


ISRAEL  CONCESSIONS 


(Contiaaed  from  Page  One) 

PLO. had  demanded  that  the  IDF 
pull  back  some  distance  from  the 
road. 

It  is  still  uncertain  whether. the 
Syrian  troops  in  West  Beirut  will  go 
to  Syria,  the  Bekaa  Valley,  or  the . 
Tripoli  area  in  northern  Lebanon,  . 

The  troops  of  the  multinational 
force  will  be  stationed  in  the  two 
exit  areas  — the  Beirut  port,  and  a - 
land  transpeat  terminal  still  to  be 
determined,  Begin  told  Habib.  They 
are  not  to  fan  out  through  - West 
Beirut 

The  dozen  or  so  UN  observers 
now  in  Beirut  will  be  recognized  as 
cease-fire  observers,  it  is  under-  ! 
stood,  but  more  will  not  be  sent  in.  A 
cabinet  source  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  that  Habib  did  not  press  the 
observer  issue  yesterday. 

Prime  Minister  Mestrehem  Begin 
told  his  colleagues  at  the  cabinet 
session  that  he  was  sure  an  agree- 
ment was  within  reach  and'might  be 
reached  by  the  end  of  the  week.  The 
terrorists  were  ready  to  leave  the 
city  and  in  such  circumstances 
Israel  could  afford  to  be  .flexible;  .,.] 

Sharon, . 'how.ever,  warned,  the 
cabinet  that  the -agreement  entafled 
risks.  The  PLO  might  try  and  exploit- 
the  multinational  force  as  a screen, 
and  stay  put.  It  would  try  and  leave 
1 as  many  fighters  as  k couJd  ^ behind, . 
in  hiding,  Sharon  warned.  - ' 

He  said  that  some  at  die  PL& 
men  might  try  and:  return;  tor 
Lebanon  after,  they  -had  left  ihe 
country,  and  some  might  drop  ‘out-, 
of  the  convoys  :wh3e'  passing 


through  the  Bekaa  Valley.  ..  . 

One  government  official  told 
reporters  that  Israel  had  informa- 
tion the  .PLO  .might  try  and  send 
thousands  oSF  Jts'  youth  movement 
membera  out  in  bus  con  voys,  posing 
as  regular  fighters,  and  keep  the 
same  number  of  .fighters  back,  in 
civifiah  clothes.  “We  need  to  check 
who  is  going  out  of  the  city,"  the  of- 
ficial said.,  ; - % 

Cabinet  Secretary  Dan  Meridor 
said  after  foe  session  that  “pH- ogress 
had-  been  made  ■ send  there  were 
prospects  of  an  agreement,  but 
agreement  still-  could  not  be 
guaranteed."  ■ : 


- JEMAYEL 

-(CoWhined  from  Page  One)  - 

Jemayel.  .categoricafly.-.  denied 
reports  he  met  recently  in-  East 
Beirut  with  Defen  ce  Minister  Ariel 
■Sbaroh.  • 

• . He  said  his.  platform  for  the 
presidency  was  based  bn  “putting 
an  end  to  carnage^  returning  to  foe 
.1^9-aratistice-with::l8rael  -and  foe 
withdrawal  of  .alK  non-Lebanese 
f forces'  from  Lebanon— namely  the 
Istarii^iPalratiniaas  and  Syrians.” 

. ‘T.jhaU-sttive  fo  lengthen  our 

relatiqns  with  sincere  brotherly 
; Arab '.c&urit rifcS  who  seek-  t o 
safeguard,  tiie  unity  of  Lebanon  and 
its  sovereignty  over  its  territory,”  he 
said.' ' * "•*  * ; 

■f  “I  am  Lebanese  and  Arab,  and 
we  .want  help  in  puttiigj  aq  end  to 
thedrarha;”  (jemayel-P^e'  3)  ' _ 


...  '^y^Hng.of  th»vvntj3ton«,of  : 

always  » be  remembered  . . , ' 

ANNIE  HEWITT  (Cfiarai  1 ’ 7 . 

The  service  mil  taki  place  tii  - Kfar  Samir  Qh;  Wednesday  Ai iff  i ft  18(;lSt83L 
. - • - hi-  4,30.  pjn.^-gete  4, . ^ \-*r ■■■ 

A minibus  wilh  leave  from- central  CanneL Par  steiion.  ut  AJOO^m.  - V‘ • • ■ 
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' By  MENAHEM  HOROWITZ  > 
• Jerusalem'  Post  Reporter  v 
JEZZINE.  — With  Lebanese 
- presidential  elections  set  for  Thro- 
day,. Bashir  Jemayel,  commander  of 
. the  Christian . Lebanese  Forces  and 
, the  only  announced  candidate,  has 
been  holding  a.  series  of  meeting*; 
with  members  of  parliament  to 
mobilize  support. 

The  president  is  chosen . by.  the 
. parliament,  which  has  32  members 
with  seven  seats  at  present,  vacant 
due  to  - deaths.  Reppesqmation  is 
based  onb<ahcommunity  affiliation 
and  geographical  districts. : ... ... 

The  Rialaage,  with  14  members 
in  Parliament,  has  opened  a cam- 
paign to  increase  its  chances  of 
electing  Jemayel  to  .the  presidency. 

Dr.  Farid  Sirhal,  member  of 
parliament  .from  Jezzine,  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  yesterday  that  he  sup- 
ports JemayelV  candidacy.  Sirhal 
said  he  had  planned  to  stand  for 
president  before  the  war,  but 
changed  his  mind  after  the  Israeli 
invasion.  He  did  not  elaborate.. 

Sirhal  said  Jemay el's  chances  for ■ 
election  are  good.  Aside  from  tire 
fact  that  he  is.tbe  only  declared  can- 
didate, Jemayel  also  has  good  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  he  said. 

The  Jezzine  district  has  three 
members  of  . parliament,  two  of 
them  Marooite  Christians  and  one 
Greek  Orthodox. 

Sirhal  told  Jemayel  during  his 
meeting  that  two  conditions  must  be 
met  before  hisvote  could  becastfor 
the  34-year-old  Phalange  leader:  • 
first,  Jemayel  must  have  the  support 
of  the  entire  Lebanese  Front  (Le.  all  ! 
the  Christian  parties. ; and  factions);  i 
second,  that  Jemayel  must  be  able 
to  demonstrate: broad  support 
among  Moslems  to  ensure  Unity  and 
a strong  central  government 

On  other  topics,  Sirhal  said  that 
Israel  cannot  continne  to  act  against 
its  Arab  neighbours.  “If  Israel  per- 
sists with  its  policy  of  war  against 
Arabs,  it  will  always  remain  a 
foreign  substance  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  as  a doctor,  I can  teD  you,  i 
ihai  JoTrdgn  substances  arc  expelled 
from  the  body  sooner  or  later.” 

In  a poll  conducted  among 
Lebanese  parliamentarians  by  die 
magazine  Monday  Morning  three 
years  ago,  Siihal  was  the  only  one  to 
support  the  idea  of  an  Israeli- 
Lebanese  peace  agreement.  “I  was 
isolated  by  my  colleagues  for 
holding  such  a belief,”  he  said.. 

Sirhal  noted  that  he  had  many 
friends  in  Syria,  mainfy  due  to  the 
long  border  shared  with  Syria  in  the 
Jezzine  area. 

"To  be  a poetical  figure  in 
Lebanon, . you  .cabnotlbeL  KXLper 
cent  Lebanese.  Yon  mast  have  .die 
support  and  friendship,  of  your 
neighbours  For  that  reason,  I can- 
not ignore  Israel,**  be  saidT  . 


Held  for  shooting 
at  victim  of 
murder  attempt 

TEL  AVIV  (him).  — A mart  who  al- 
legedly tried  to  km  the  key  witness 
in  a trial  for  attempted  murder  was 
ordered  held  until  the  end  of  legal 
proceedings  against  him  by  the  Tel 
Aviv  District  Court  yesterday. 

WaBd  Masrawa,  27,  of  Tan  vfflage 
north  of  Kfar  Saw,  was  remanded 
after  prosecutor  Drora  Pflpel  told 
the  court  that  lie  was  obstructing 
justice  by  allegedly  threatening 
witnesses  and  shooting  at  them. 

In  the  charge  sheet  presented 
yesterday,  the  court  was  txJd  that  on 
July  1 4,*  two  shots  were  fired  aiBas- 
sam  Masrawa.  Bmwun  tokfpoiice  in 
his  complaint  on  the  alleged  murder  ; 

attempt  that  a relative,  Ahsan 
Masrawa,  was  among  those  who 
fired  the  two  shots. 

On  July  16,  the  charge  sheet  said, 
Watid  approached  Brasam's  wife  at  a 
bus  slop  and  told  her  that  if  her  hus- 
band did  not  rescind  his  testimony 
against  Ahsan,  *‘it  would  cost  Mm 
dearly”  . ‘ 

A second  attempt  to  kSl  Bassam 
failed  on  July  31,  ahhongh  he  was 
hit  in  the  hack  by  a ballet,  the 
charge  sheet  said.  Among  those  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  attempted 
murder  wn  Watid  .Masrawa.  ■ 

The  prosecution  told  the  court 
yesterday  that  Watid’s  threat . to  the 
wife  of  Bassam  Masrawa  con- 
stituted an  attempt  to  obstruct 
justice  and  to  interfere  with  a police 
investigation. 


FourJB^^  awstedT  . 

RAFAH  {itim).  — ‘ ©F  patjefc** 
rested  Four  Beduin  wdio  crossed  me 
international  border  from  the  Sinai 
into  Israel  on  Saturday  night-.  Two 
of  the  Bflmtttt  *ae  c&gi.  ia  wc 
Halutza  area  south  of  Lachish, 
while  the  other  pair 'was  stopped 

near  Kibbutz  Kerens  Shalom. 

After  preliminary  questioning 
revealed  that  the  four  had  crossed 
the  border  for  rite  purpose  of  steal- 
jng  cars  aad  taking  them  hack  to 
Egypt,  the  men  were  transferred  to 
the  custody  of  the  Rsfah  police,  a 
spokesman  said. 


ONTHEBEAfiH 
PfTUACH 


This  exhibit  of  costumed  figures  from  a project  called  “100  Years  of  Settlement’*  was  put  on 
display  for  yesterday’s  opening  of  the  conference  of  the  International  Society  for  Education  in 
the  Arts  (INSEA),  in  Jerusalem.  INSEA  will  hold  a series  of  lectures,  seminars  and  exhibitions 
throughput  the  country  during  the  coining  weeks  for  Israel’s  800  art  teachers,  and  distribute 
.awards  for  work  in  art  education.  (Roni  Na’amanj 


Postal, 


Post  .Economic  Reporter 

The  Knesset  Finance  Committee 
1 yesterday  approved  a 25  per  cent  in- 
crease in  postal  and  telephone  rates, 
and  public  transportation  fares  will 
rise  , by  the  same  percentage  on 
Wednesday. 

As  of  today  the  cost  per  phone- 
call  unit  will  be  1S1.38  instead,  of 
IS].  10,  and  the  monthly  fixed 
charge  for  telephones  will  be  1S130 
instead  of  IS  100.  Costs  of  installa- 
tion remain  unchanged  at  IS 5,000. 

A domestic  letter  now  costs 
IS1.70,  a postcard  IS  1.30,  a 
registered  letter  15630,  and  mailing 
of  a package  up  to  three  kilos  will 
be  IS  18. 80.  Packages  to  soldiers  will 


still  be  mailed  at  half  the  regular 
charge.  _ 

At  the  same  time,  the  Finance 
Committee  approved  Communica- 
tion Minister  Mordechai  Zipori’s 
request  for  lower  telephone  charges 
in  outlying  towns  and  settlements, 
such  as  Eilat  ex  Kiryat  Sbmona.  In 
these  towns,  the  minister  explained, 
the  number  of  inter-urban 
telephone  calls  is  dispropor- 
tionately higher  than  in  the  centre 
of  the  country. 

Telephone  subscribers  in  cities 
with  a popiiation  of  more  than  100,- 
000  will  therefore  pay  the  full 
monthly  charge  of  IS  130;  those  in 
intermediate-size  towns  wall  pay 


IS84  a month;  and  the  rest  will  pay 
IS38  a month. 

Public  transportation  fares  from 
Wednesday  will  cost  25  per  cent 
more,  the  spokesman  of  the  Tran- 
sport Ministry  announced  yester- 
day. Multiple-ride  tickets  bought  at 
the  old  price  will  remain  valid  until 
the  end  of  the  month,  as  will  return 
portions  of  round-trip  tickets.  _ 

An  urban  bus  ticket  will  cost  IS5 
instead  of  IS4,  and  those  that  cost 
IS7  will  be  IS9.  A bus  trip  between 
Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem  will  cost 
1S49  instead  of  IS4Q,  and  travel 
between  Haifa  and  Jerusalem  will 
cost  IS  105  instead  of  IS86.  A bus 
ticket  from  Jerusalem  to  Eilat  will 
cost  IS  175  instead  of  IS  138. 


Jaffa  Museum  dosed:  repairs  or  lock-out? 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — The  Jaffa  Museum 
closed  yesterday,  with  no  prior 
notice,  on  the  day  it  was  to  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  its  new 
director,  Ivan  Ordentlich.  The 
museum’s  former  director, 
archeologist  Ya’acov  Kaplan,  was 
told  to  vacate  the  premises  by  Fri- 
day. 

Kaplan  was  fired  by  Ha’aretz 
Museum  (Erector  Rchav’am  Ze’evi. 
TheJoffa  Museum  is  pert  of  the 
Ha’aretz.  Museum- 

The  Ha’aretz  spokeswoman  said 
yesterday  the  Jaffa  Museum  was 
only  closed  for  renovations  and  to 
have  air  conditioning  installed.  She 
said  that  this  would  only  take  a few 
days,  and  there  was  no  need  to  in-; 
form  the  public. 

When  Kaplan  came  to  the  Jaffa 


Museum  at  8 a.m.  yesterday,  he 
found  the  entrance  sealed  and  a sign 
reading  “Closed  for 
reorganization.”  But  museum 
sources  believe  it  was  locked  to  pre- 
vent Kaplan,  who  had  threatened  to 
continue  working  there  despite  his 
dismissal,  from  entering. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Kaplan 
hung  a poster  reading  “Away  with 
gangsterism  in  the  culture  of  Tel 
Aviv- Jaffa,”  to  protest  the  way  in 
which  Ze’evi  and  Mayor  Shlomo 
Lahat  are  running  the..  Ha’aretz  . 
Museum.  ‘ 

The-  Jaffa  Museum  has  seven 
storerooms  filled  with  reports  of  30 
years  of  archeological  findings  from 
digs  around  Tel  Aviv  and  Jaffa  in- 
itiated by  Kaplan  and  his  wife, 
archeologist  Haya  Kaplan.  The 
archeological  work  was  done  on  the 
basis  of  personal  permits  granted  by 


the  Education  Ministry's  antiquities 
division,  Kaplan  said.  “If  we  cannot 
gain  access  to  the  material  now  it 
would  be  a disaster.”  He  added  that 
he  was  responsible  to  the  state,  not 
to  Ha’aretz  Museum,  for  all  the 
stored  material  and  demanded  that  it 
be  transferred  to  the  Tel  Aviv 
University’s  Archeological  In- 
stitute. 

Soon  after  he  was  fired,  Kaplan 
accused  Ze’evi  of  removing  an  an- 
cient mosaic  in  the  Ha’aretz  Museum 
in  order  to  buQd- offices  there. ; Zc’eyj 
stated  In  response  that  the  mosaic 
was  removed  for  restoration  and 
would  be  returned  to  its  original 
site.  The  Education  Ministry  Anti- 
quities Division  is  to  decide,  with 
the  help  of  the  ministry's  legal  ad- 
viser. whether  Ze’evi  violated  the 
antiquities  law  by  removing  the 
mosaic. 


TJK  papers  won’t  buy  pro-Israel  photos’ 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
A British  photographer  yesterday 
accused  the  British  press  of  being 
"completely  anti-Israel”  in  its 
coverage  of  the  war  in  Lebanon  and 
of  refusing  to  print  her  photographs 
because  they  showed  Israel  in  a 
good  light. 

Gemma  Levine,  who  is  based  in 
London  and  whose  photographs  are 
included  in  books  by  the  late  Moshe 
Dayan  and  other  Israelis,  found  that 


all  major  British  papers,  except  for 
the  Evening  Standard,  refused  to  buy 
her  photographs.  “They  told  me: 
‘We  won’t  take  them  because 
you're  on  their  side,’”  Levine 
recalls. 

The  photographer  went  to  East 
Beirut,  Damour,  Tyre  and  other 
Lebanese  towns,  accompanied  by  a 
representative  of  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces.  Among  her  photographs, 
which  were  rejected  by  the  English 
papers,  are  shots  of  a PLO  head- 
quarters completely  destroyed  and, 


Strike  may  keep  schools  from  opening 


By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — School  may  not  start 
as  scheduled  on  September  1 
because  wage  talks  between  the 
teachers*  unions  and  the  government 
broke  down  yesterday. 

The  Histadrut  Teachers  Union 
executive  will-  meet  tomorrow 
morning  to  consider  declaring  a 
labour  dispute,  and  the  Secondary 
School  Teachers  Association  will 
probably  take  similar  action. 

The  teachers  left  the  negotiating 
table  because  they  felt  the  govern- 
ment was  trying  to  “bury”  the  Et- 
ziom  Committee  recommendations 
which,  among  other  things,  urged 
an  additional  37  per  cent  pay  hike 
beyond  what  teachers  have  already 
received. 


According  to  a Histadrut 
Teachers  Union  spokesman,' 
government  representatives  wanted 
to  word  the  new  work  agreement  in 
such  a way  that  implementation  of 
the  Etzioni  recommendations  would 
be  undertaken  at  some  unspecified 
time,  when  funds  are  available.  The 
agreement  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment would  also  deny  teachers  the 
right  to  strike  over  implementation 
of  the  recommendation,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Amnoo  Abramson,  secretary  of 
the  Histadrut  Teachers  Union,  said 
the  teachers  will  not  give  in,  and 
that  without  a timetable  for 
implementing  the  Etzioni  recom- 
mendations, there  will  be  no  agree- 
ment and  the  school  year  may  not 
open  on  time. 


IDF  service  proposed  for  some  inmates 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  MOND.  — The  Prisons  Ser- 
vice is  considering  the  possibility  of 
enabling  certain  young  prisoners 
held  here  in  minimum  security  to 
serve  in  the  IDF. 

Speaking  at  a meeting  between 
young  feiims  and  an  Air  Force  com- 
bat pilot,  prison  commander  Rav- 
Kaki  Un  Bcham  said  he  . hoped 


several  dozen  prisoners  would  be 
rehabilitated  through  military  ser- 
vice. 

The  prisoners  work  outside  the 
prison  during  the  day.  They  travel 
to  and  from  their  places  of  work  un- 
der escort,  but  are  not  guarded  dur- 
ing the  work  day.  They  are  paid  Tor 
their  work  and  are  allowed  to  keep 
the  money. 


NEWS  BACKGROUND/Sarah  Honig 


‘Anti-Sharon  union  jumped  the  gun 


"a  hairVbreadth  away,  a church 
that  was  totally  intact,  ev.cn  un- 
touched by  a single  bullet.” 

She  also  took  photos  of  ruins  of 
Damour  with  trees  growing  out  of 
them  — proof  that  the  damage  was 
committed  years  ago  — and  Israeli 
nurses  providing  dialysis  treatment 
in  Israeli  hospitals  to  Lebanese 
kidney  patients. 

However,  she  reports,  some 
German  papers,  including  Die  Welt. 
did  buy  her  photographs. 


Output  jumps  at 
oil  well  near  Arad 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Tzuk  Tamrur  1 oil  well  near 
Arad  began  pumping  more  o9  in-ir- 
regular bursts  over  the  weekend, 
following  several  months  of  tests 
and  intensive  treatments  to  release 
more  oil.  the  Energy  Ministry  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Some  225  barrels  bubbled  up 
between  Friday  and  yesterday,  but 
the  ministry  said  it  is  too  early  to  as- 
sess the  commercial  significance  of 
the  sudden  jump  in  output.  Traces 
of  oil  were  discovered  in  some  of 
the  strata  last  spring  and  since  then 
about  30  barrels  a day  have  been 
produced. 

The  unstable  liquid  now  coming 
up  from  1,850  metres  below  the  sur- 
face contains  between  20  and  90  per 
cent  oil  and  comes  up  in  stops  and 
starts.  Only  if  the  output  stabilizes 
over  the  next  few  weeks  can  the 
quantity  and  composition  of  the  li- 
quid be  assessed  for  its  commercial 
prospects. 


NO  SMOKLNG.  — A Ministry  of 
Transport  spokesman  said  oh  Fri- 
day that  the  prohibition  on  smoking 
in  city  buses  will  now  be  rigorously 
enforced,  in  line  with  an  anendment 
to  die  re  illations  signed  by  Tran- 
sport Minister  Haim  Coffu. 


TEL  AVIV.  — Sources  in  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin's  office 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday 
that  “the  prime  minister  never  did 
and  does  not  now  entertain  any  no- 
tion of  replacing  Defence  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  or  of  takiog  over  his 
portfolio.” 

The  idea  has  “not  even  been  con- 
sidered and  was  not  suggested  by 
any  individual  minister  or  group  or 
ministers.”  Should  any  number  of 
cabinet  ministers  approach  Begin 
with  such  a proposal,  “it  would  be 
summarily  and  unequivocally  re- 
jected,” the  sources  said. 

Begin  would  tell  any  such 
ministers,  77ie  Post  was  told,  that 
“Sharon  is  the  best  defence  minister 
Israel  could  have.”  The  sources 
maintained  that  “the  difference  of 
opinions  between  Sharon  and  Begin 
had  been  exaggerated  out  of  all 
proportion.  No  crisis  exists  and 
there  is  certainly  no  rift  between  the 
two.” 

Such  pronouncements  are  seen  as 
part  of  an  effort  by  Begin  to  mollify 
Sharon  and  to  warn  off  his  party 
foes  who  were  encouraged  after 
Begin  had  openly  rejected  Sharon's 
recommendations  at  last  Thursday’s 
’cabinet  session,  usurped  his 
authority  to  decide  on  aerial  strikes 
and  even  scolded  him. 

Likud  sources  confirm  that 
Sharon’s  staunch  rivals  in  Herut  and 
the  Ukud  took  Begin's  utterances 
at  the  meeting  to  mean  that  Sharon 
is  vulnerable  and  that  attacks  on 
him  would  even  have  Begin's  sanc- 
tion. Begin  is  now  striving  to  call  the 
various  anti-Sharon  forces  in  the 
party  to  order. 

A number  of  cabinet  sources  also 
predicted  that  Sharon  would  soon 
find  himself  with  renewed  backing 
from  Begin,  though  this  would 
clearly  be  conditional  on  “good 
behaviour.” 

Sharon's  long-time  party  oppo- 
nents “will  have  to  wait  for  a more 


opportune  moment  to  renew  their 
campaign  against  him,”  a Liberal 
minister  admitted  to  The  Post. 

The  Liberal  minister  went  on  to 
say  that  “if  there  is  one  thing  events 
of  the  last  few  days  have 
demonstrated  beyond  a doubt,  it  is 
the  total  masterful  control  of  the 
situation  by  Begin.  When  he  fell 
Sharon  was  assuming  too  much,  he 
saw  to  it  that  he  was  put  in  his  place 
and  even  in  a humiliating  fashion. 
But  when  Sharon's  political  rivals 
took  it  to  be  open  season  on  Sharon, 
Begin  quickly  indicated  that  they 
were  mistaken.  Neither  side  can 
make  a move  without  Begin's  as- 
sent,” he  said. 

The  situation  is  perhaps  best  il- 
lustrated by  the  fact  that  no  sooner 
had  Begin  put  Sharon  in  a comer  at 
last  Thursday's  cabinet  session,  then 
he  made  it  a point  to  call  Sharon  out 
of  a Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence  Committee  session.  Begin 
summoned  Sharon  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  reassuring  and  pacifying 
him,  and  he  is  expected  to  publicly 
express  his  confidence  in  Sharon  in 
coming  days. 

Sharon's  star,  say  high-ranking 
Herut  sources,  has  not  waned,  since 
it  was  always  dependent  on  Begin  as 
its  source  of  light.  Sharon's  pop- 
ularity among  the  Herut  rank-and- 
file  notwithstanding,  he  does  not 
have  sufficient  support  in  party 
forums.  His  status  always  hinged  on 
Begin's  protection.  Sharon  is  well 
aware  of  this,  and  is  unlikely  to 
commit  Ezer  Weizman's  or  Shmuel 
Tamir’s  errors  and  cross  swords 
with  Begin.  Unlike  those  foreign 
ministers,  he  will  ride  the  storm,  say 
his  supporters. 

According  to  Herut  pundits, 
“Sharon's  opponents  were  out  to 
get  him  long  before  the  war.  His 
popularity  endangered  them  in  the 
contest  for  the  number  two  position 
in  Herut.  They  never  forgot  that  in 
the  spring  of  1981,  during  the  first 


FJVL  sources:  Shamir  in  the  picture 


Post  Diplomatic  Reporter 

Upper-level  Foreign  Ministry*  of- 
ficials last  night  rejected  insinua- 
tions published  in  yesterday’s 
Jerusalem  Post  to  the  effect  that 
Foreign  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
was  fulfilling  his  role  in  an  apathetic 
manner. 

These  officials  said  the  minister 
goes  into  the  work  of  this  ministry  in 
great  detail,  is  fully  cognisant  of  the 
operations  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. and  leaves  his  mark  daily  on 
various  aspects  of  Foreign  Ministry 
work. 

They  stressed  that  Shamir  is  ex- 
tremely active  behind  the  scenes  in 
shaping  policy  decisions. 

“While-  not-  always  seeking,  the 
limelight,  Shamir  plays -a  dominant 
role  in  such  spheres  as  the  negotia- 


tions for  the  PLO  evacuation  from 
Beirut.  The  Post  was  told. 

“Top-level  ministry  officials  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  all  negotia- 
tions and  in  inter-ministerial  com- 
mittees related  to  Lebanon,  and  the 
minister  has  given  these  officials 
guidelines  constantly,”  it  was  said. 

200  reservists  protest  war 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

About  200  protestors  belonging 
to  the  Soldiers  Against  Silence 
group  demonstrated  against  the  war 
in  Lebanon  yesterday  afternoon 
near  the  Prime  Minister’s  Office. 

. The, demonstrators. galled  on  the 
government  to  avoid  an  entangle- 
ment with  the  Svrians  in  the  Bekaa 
Valley. 


vote  for  the  Herut  slate  of  Knesset 
candidates.  Sharon  outpolled  all 
other  candidates  and  even  garnered 
more  votes  than  powerbrober 
David  Levy.” 

With  the  Defence  portfolio  and 
following  the  battlefield  victories  in 
Lebanon,  it  was  feared  that  Sharon 
would  win  the  behind-the-scenes 
war  of  succession  in  Herut  and 
become  Begin's  heir.  Would-be  in- 
terim heir.  Foreign  Minister 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  with  long-term 
hopefuls  Finance  Minister  Yoram 
Aridor  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
David  Levy,  banded  together  in 
what  is  called  in  Herut  “the 
ministers'  anti-Sharon  trade  union.” 
But  this  union  "did  not  dare  make  a 
move  until  they  thought  Begin  had 
removed  his  protective  mantle  from 
Sharon,”  it  was  noted  in  Herut 
headquarters. 

The  Liberal  Party.  Herut's  main 
partner  in  the  Likud  bloc,  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  latest 
affair.  Sources  in  Herut  and  in  the 
' Liberals  alike  identify  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  Simha  Ehrlich  as 
mainly  responsible  for  the  whispers 
about  a cabinet  campaign  to  dismiss 
Sharon.  But  while  at  first  other 
Liberal  ministers  were  emboldened 
by  the  belief  that  Begin  had  turned 
his  back  on  Sharon,  the  anti-Sharon 
move  seemed  to  have  cooled  for 
most  of  them.  This  is  coupled  with 
the  fact  that,  given  the  deep 
animosities  in  the  party,  Ehrlich 
taking  one  position  was  enough  to 
drive  some  fellow  Liberals  to  adopt 
the  opposite  stand. 

Thus  one  Liberal  Party  leader 
told  The  Post  yesterday  that  it  would 
be  “prudent  for  the  Liberals  to  keep 
their  fingers  out  of  Herut  affairs.  It 
is  beyond  their  power  to  stir  up 
trouble  between  Begin  and  Sharon. 
If  Begin  does  not  abandon  Sharon 
himself,  all  those  who  are  after  the 
defence  minister's  blood  will  be 
powerless.” 

Haifa  firemen  end  strike 

HAIFA  (Itim).  — Firemen  in  the 
Haifa  area  yesterday  ended  their 
week-long  strike  over  pay  demands 
after  a compromise  agreement  was 
worked  out  in  the  regional  labour 
court. 

The  firemen,  who  stopped  work 
over  a demand  that  their  payment 
for  working  on  Saturdays  and  holi- 
days be  equalized  with  that  of 
firemen  in  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv  and 
Ramat  Gan.  accepted  a temporary 
arrangement  whereby  each  Haifa 
fireman  will  receive  an  advance  of 
IS5.000  for  money  allegedly  owed 
them  since  April  1980. 

If  further  investigation  reveals 
that  no  pay  differentials  are  owed 
the  firemen,  the  IS5.000  will  be  con- 
sidered a loan,  according ,4a  rlhe 
agreement. 


Share  in  Israels  progress 
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Paris  labelled  ‘crossroads  of  international  terrorism’ 
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PARIS  (UP1).  —.The  Uly  of  Light 
has  become  a city  of  fear,  where  in- 
stead of  the  pleasant  things  of  Life, 
table  talk  is  all  about  terrorist  kill- 
ings. 

“Enough  of  bloodshed.''  shouted 
the  newspaper  France-Soir  in  the 
boldest  print  since  the  1969  death  of 
national  hero  General  Charles  de 
Gaulle. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  Paris  has 
become  a crossroads  of  inter- 
national terrorism."  said  a high- 
ranking  police  officer.  “We  have 
had  20  killed  and  Ml  wounded  in 
the  capital  since  Mr.y  10  alone.” 

France  has  had  its  share  cf  inter- 
national terrorism  in  recent  years, 
though  nothing  compared  to  the 
violence  in  Itai}  jnd  West  Ger- 
many. During  his  unsuccessful  re- 
election  bid  in  May  19$ i.  .then- 
president  Valery  Giscard  d'Esta;nc 
contentedly  held  up  France's  com- 
parative safety  as  a token  o'  the 
prestige  and  dignity  he  had 
achieved  for  his  country  men. 

Now  France  has  hastily  asked  Ita- 
ly, West  Germany  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  to  join  its  effort  to  rdl 


back  the  current  terrorist  onslaught 
in  Paris. 

"We  are  not  ruling  out  the  theory 
that  the  intention  behind  some  of 
the  attacks  is  the  destablilization  of 
France’s  regime  by  forces  from  out- 
side and  inside  the  country,”  an  of- 
ficial said. 

The  fight  against  terrorism 
threatens  the  stability  of  President 
Francois  Mitterrand's  cabinet. 
Interior  Minister  Gaston  Defferre, 
who  as  mayor  of  Marseilles  strug- 
gles with  almost  daily  ethnic 
violence,  urges  a crackdown  on  the 
influx  of  foreigners. 

Justice  Minister  Robert  Badinter, 
a Jew  belonging  to  the  Liberal 
Socialist  faction,  says  he  will  com- 
bat any  exceptional  police 
procedures  that  would  victimize  the 
4.9  million-member  foreign  com- 
munity. 

The  question  of  whether  to  con- 
tinue France's  open-door  immigra- 
tion policies  and  efforts  to  absorb  a 
huge  number  of  foreigners  has 
replaced  a growing  economic  crisis 
as  the  prime  national  issue,  officials 


believe. 

Mitterrand  himself  is  supervising 
the  struggle  to  make  Paris 
boulevards  safe  again.  His  aides  say 
the  66-year-old  veteran  considers 
this  his  toughest  assignment  since 
1954  when,  as  a little-known  interior 
minister,  he  handled  the  bloody 
massacres  heralding  the  start  of  the 
Algerian  war. 

How  tough  the  job  is  which  faces 
France’s  1 10,000-man  police  force  can 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  "not  a 
single  terrorist  has  been  arrested 
since  1980,”  a police  officer  said. 

More  than  300  terrorist  bombs 
exploded  in  1981  in  Corsica  alone, 
he  said,.  But  few  people  have  died 
in  Corsica  snee  nationalist  bomb- 
ings began  in  the  late  1960s.  There 
have  been  victims  in  the  Basque 
region,  a spillover  from  nationalist 
terrorism  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the 
border. 

But  now,  police  say,  France  has 
become  part  of  the  Middle  East  bat- 
tleground. Countless  terrorist  gangs 
use  French  soil  to  square  political 
accounts. 


The  Israeli  hivasion  of 
Lebanon  triggered  an  explosion 
oF  deadly  anti-Jewish  terrorist  at- 
tacks. Besides  death,  they  have 
brought  relations  between  Mitter- 
rand's regime  and  the  Jewish  com- 
munity here  to  a breaking  point  and 
soured  France’s  relations  with 
Israel. 

France  has  a Jewish  community 
of  650,000,  the  fourth  largest  In  the 
world.  It  also  has  some  two  million 
Arab  or  Moslem  African  citizens 
and  close  links  to  most  Arab 
capitals. 

According  to  Reuter,  France  is  ex- 
pected to  use  a computer  to  get  ins- 
tant access  to  ail  information  on  in- 
ternational terror  groups  operating 
in  France.  A top  police  officer  is 
also  to  be  put  in  charge  of  fighting 
terrorism. 

Mitterrand  will  announce  new 
anti-terrorist  measures  on  national 
television  tomorrow  alter  a special 
cabinet  meeting,  underlining  his 
personal  commitment  to  combat- 
ting attacks. 


Rebellious  Swiss  village 
declares  itself  independent 


Somalia  declares  emergency 
after  "Ethiopian  attack’ 


VELLERAT.  Switzerland  (Rsuieri. 
— Wriih  s symbolic  border  posi  and 
local  passports,  this  tiny  Swiss 
mountain  hamlet  has  declared  itself 
independent. 

As  the  70  rebel  inhabitants 
celebrated  their  self-styled  status  as 
Switzerland's  first  “free  commune  " 
on  Saturday,  more  than  1.G00  out- 
siders marched  in  to  suppn.  the  un- 
ilateral declaration  and  join  the 
festivities. 

Vellereat.  which  occupies  ail  of 
200  hectares  (about  2.000  dunams) 
in  northwestern  Switzerland,  is  one 


of  several  French-speaking  villages 
in  the  mainly  German-speaking 
canton  of  Berne  which  want  to  join 
the  neighbouring  French-speaking 
canton  of  Jura. 

Its  unilateral  declaration  means 
it  will  no  longer  pay  taxes  to  Berne 
canton  or  obey  orders  from  Berne 
authorities,  residents  say. 

Since  there  are  no  precedents,  no 
one  is  sure  how  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment will  respond  to  Vellerat's 
stand,  for  which  90  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  voted  last  week. 


FBI  says  bomb  caused  fatal  blast  on  jumbo  jet 


HONOLULU  (A?).  — A bomb, 
probably  using  nitroglycerine  or 
dynamite,  caused  last  week's  explo- 
sion aboard  a Pan  Am  jumbo  jet 
heading  into  Honolulu  that  killed  a 
Japanese  teenager,  the  FBI  said  on 
Saturday. 

The  explosive  device  was  placed 
beneath  a seat  cushion  on  the  right 
side  of  a window  sear  in  the  rear 
cabin  of  a Pan  Am  jetliner  en  route 
from  Tokyo  last  Wednesday,  said 
William  Erwin,  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  FBI's  Honolulu  of- 
fice. 

A team  of  federal  agents  in- 
vestigating the  explosion  has  not 


deter  hi!  tivd  ho*  the  bomb  was  con- 
structed or  detonated,  how  large  it 
was  or  who  was  responsible,  Erwin 
said. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  killed 
Toru  Ozawa,  16,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  seat  where  the  bomb  was 
located.  Fifteen  others  were  lightly 
wounded. 


WISH  POOL.  — Thieves  drained 
the  1. 2- metre  deep  Roman  "wishing 
pool”  at  the  historic  pump  room 
outside  Bath  Abbey  and  scooped  up 
coins  worth  an  estimated  £300 
officials  in  Bath.  England  reported. 


MOGADISHU  (Reuter).  — 
Somali  President  Siad  Barre 
declared  an  emergency  yesterday  in 
three  regions  along  the  Somali- 
Elhiopian  border  where  fighting  has 
been  taking  place  for  the  last  six 
weeks. 

An  official  announcement  said 
the  emergency  was  declared  “as  a 
result  of  Lhe  naked  Ethiopian  land 
and  air  attack  against  Somalia.” 

The  decree  empowers  army  of- 
ficers and  the  Defence  Minister  to 
requisition  temporarily  any  vehicle 
or  other  asset  for  the  war  effort. 

It  also  obliges  all  able-bodied 
Somalis  to  take  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  country  if  required  to  do  so. 

The  presidential  decree  followed 


two  days  of  heavy  fighting  in  and 
around  the  border  towns  of 
Galdogob  and  Balambale.  The 
Defence  Ministry  here  said  Somali 
forces  had  made  a surprise  attack 
on  the  Ethiopian  forces  in  these 
areas. 

The  ministry  said  Somali  forces 
killed  580  Ethiopians  and  wounded 
many  more,  while  64  were  killed 
and  157  wounded  on  the  Somali 
side. 

A local  reporter  in  the  war  zone 
reported  that  Somali  troops  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  overran  a 
large  Ethiopian  military  position  as 
the  Ethiopians  were  preparing  for  a 
new  attack.  - 


Salvador  official’s  wife  jailed  as  rebel 


SAN  SALVADOR  (Reuter).  — 
Police  have  arrested  the  wife  of  El 
Salvador’s  Deputy  Education 
Minister  Roberto  Serrano  and 
charged  her  with  belonging  to  a ma- 
jor leftist  guerrilla  group,  a police 
spokesman  said  on  Saturday  night.  ■ 
Ana  Serrano,  arrested  along  with 
25  other  people  in  a raid  on  a San 
Salvador  school  Saturday,  was  ac- 
cused of  belonging  to  an  urban  cell 
of  the  Popular  Forces  of  Liberation 
(FPL),  the  spokesman  told  repor- 
ters. 


The  spokesman  said  Serrano  and 
nine  of  the  26  would  be  tried  by  a 
military  court  because  they  were 
found  with  piles  of  anti-government 
propaganda.  The  remaining  16  were 
ail  minors  and  would  be  released,  he 
added. 

The  spokesman  said  that 
guerrillas  yesterday  fired  a bazooka 
at  the  Interior  Ministry,  breaking 
windows  but  causing  no  injuries. 
More  than  34.000  have  been  killed 
in  political  violence  over  the  past 
three  years. 


ZIM'S 
STAR"  SERVICE 
YOUR  CARGO 
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With  ZIM'S  “SEVEN  STAR”  service  your  cargo  receives 

special  service.  Throughout  the  world,  services  are 

rated  on  a scale  of  one  to  five  stars.  Zim  strives  to 

provide  "SEVEN  5TAR"  service  for  you  and  your  cargo. 

Only  ZIM  can  offer  you: 

* A fleet  of  100  new  and  modern  ships. 

* 27  shipping  routes  bringing  your  cargo  to  every  place 
in  the  world. 

* Facilities  for  shipping  every  type  of  cargo:  general 
cargo,  containers,  heavy  equipment,  automobiles, 
timber,  refrigerated  cargo,  trailers,  bulk,  oiJ,  etc. 

* Convenient  and  direct  shipping  lines  to  hasten  your 
cargo's  delivery. 

* The  most  modern  contafnerships  in  the  world,  such  as 
“Zim  Keelung"  and  her  sister-ships,  which  all  have 
automatic  control  mechanisms,  satellite 
navigation,  etc. 

* “Door-to-Door"  service  from  your  location  to  its  final 
destination. 

* “Combined  Transport"  for  your  cargo  by  sea  and  on 
land. 

* Each  new  container  ship  has  received  the  highest 
safety  ra  ti ng  by  Lloyd s w h ich  allows  the  shi p to  sail  even 
when  the  control  room  is  unmanned. 

* If  you  have  a cargo  we  will  make  certain  it  arrives 
quickly  and  safely  to  its  desti  nation.  The  second  largest 
container. fleet  in  the  world  and  the  largest  in  Israel, 
provides  you  with  personal,  fast, -efficient  and  reliable 
service 

ZIM  - SEVEN  STAR  SERVICE. 


Iraq  warns  all  ships 
to  avoid  Iran’s  ports 


BEIRUT.  — Iraqi  President  Sad- 
dam Hussein  yesterday  repeated  a 
warning  that  foreign  ships  using  Ira- 
nian ports  faced  attack  by  Iraqi 
warplanes,  and  singled  out  cnl  instal- 
lations on  Kharg  Island  as  a target, 
the  official  Iraqi  news  agency  said. 

The  president,  speaking  at  a 
medal-giving  creremony  in 
Baghdad,  said  Iraq  considered 
Kharg  Island  a military  operations 
area. 

“Foreign  shipping  companies 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  if 
their  ships  approach  this  place,”  he 
said. 

The  island,  about  160  kilometres 
south  of  the  head  of  -the  Gulf,  is 
Iran’s  main  oil  export  terminal.  The 
Iraqi  air  force  has  attacked  it 
several  times  during  the  23- month 
Gulf  war. 

It  also  lies  within  a military  exclu- 
sion zone  announced  by  Iraq  last 
week  after  two  ships,  one  Greek 
and  one  South  Korean,  were  at- 
tacked and  sunk  by  Iraqi  warplanes 


near  the  Iranian  port  of  Bandar 
Khomeini.  ...  \ ■ i 

Hussein  said  his.  armed  forces 
would  also  strike  at  other  "vital 
economic  targets-,'  including 
mainland  oil  instaUations,  if  Iras 
continued  to  take  what  he  called  as 
obstinate  attitude  toward^lhc  con- 
timiation  of  the.  war. ' 

Shipping  sources  in  Bahrain  said 
the  maritime  exclusion  zone  was 
believed  to  include  a number  of  aft- 
driffing  platforms. 

The  same  sources  said  a number 
of  companies  -have  been  requesting 
clarifications  from  Iraq  as  to  the 
limits  of  die  war  zone. 

The  sources  added  that  Iran 
stood  to  lose  more  if  the  war  was 
shifted  from  the  current  frontline 
to  oil-shipping  'Ureas  in  both 
countries. 

On  account  of  the  . war,  Iraq's 
revenues  from  oil  sales  dropped 
from  S25  billion  in  1980  to  S5b.  in 
1981,  ^according  to  industry  . 
sources.  (Reuter,  AP)  ■ 


China,  on  peace  anniversa 
recalls  Japanese  atrocities 


PEKING  (Reuter).  — China,  which 
lost  more  than  18  million  people  in 
its  1937-45  war  with  Japan,  yester- 
day marked  the  37th  anniversary  of 
peace  by  saying  it  could  not  accept 
the  distortion  of  history  to  mask  the 
imperial  army’s  atrocities. 

A number  of  atrocities  were 
described  anew. 

The  People’s  Daily  said  in  a front 
page  editorial  that  a rewriting  of 
Japanese  high  school  textbooks  to 
play  down  Japanese  barbarism  in 
China  was  a provocation  and  a 
threat. - 

“We  don’t  want  to  settle  old  ac- 
counts,” the  Communist  Party  new- 
spaper said.  “But  they  are  not  to  be 
forgotten,  still  less  to  be  distorted.” 

The  textbooks  affair  and  the  an- 
niversary have  also  revived -bitter 
memories  of  the  war  in  both  Koreas 
as  well  as  China.  - 

In  Japan  itself,  Prime  Minister 
Zenko  Suzuki  and  all  but  three 
cabinet  ministers  made  controver- 
sial visits  yesterday  to  the  Yasukuni 
Shrine,  an  unofficial  memorial  to 
the  country’s  dead  including  ex- 
ecuted wartime  prime  minister 
Hideki  Tojo  and  13  other  war 
criminals. 

Emperor  Hirohito,  8 1,  who  earlier 
failed  to  attend  an  annual 
government-sponsored  memorial 
service  yesterday  for  the  first  time 


because  of  a cold,  said  in  a message 
read  by  Crown  Prince  Akihito:“My 
heart  still  aches  when  I think  , of 
those  who  perished  in  the  war.”  - 

The  textbook controversy  has  ted 
China  to  recalL  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  imperial  army. 
Chinese  television  has  shown  afHnr 
of  people  being  buried  dive  while 
eyewitnesses  of  the  massacre  -of 
more  than  250,000  people  in  Nank- 
ing have  retold  their  experiences. 

Shigeo  Nakayama,  a 69-ycar-oid 
former  Japanese  soldier,7  inter- 
viewed in  Tokyo  by  the  New  China 
News  Agency,  described  how  he 
had  seen  tens' of  thousands  of  cor- 
pses in  the  Yangtze  River  near 
Nanking,  as  well  as  how  a Japanese 
unit  cooked  a meal  from  the  ffesh  of 
a murdered  Chinese. 

A top  Chinese  pathologist:  told 
the  agency  how  more  than  3,000 
Chinese,'  Koreans  and  Russians 
were  used  in  medical  experiments 
by  Japanese  unit  No.731  — some 
being  injected  with,  the  plague,, 
anthrax  and  syphilis  while  others 
were  tied  up  and  shot  wfth  bacteria 
bullets. 

About  12,000  people  protested. in 
the  South  Korean  capital  of  Seoul 
over  the  textbook  issue  in  a 
demonstration  to  mark  the  ,37th  an- 
niversary. of  independence  from 
Japan. 


Polish  archbishop  tells 
200,0001  eliminate  hatred 
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CZESTOCHOWA,  Poland 
(Reuter).  — Poland’s  Roman 
Catholic  Primate,  Archbishop  Jazef 
Glemp,  called  yesterday  for  a new 
dialogue  between  the  martial  law 
authorities  and  the  people  to 
eliminate  what  he  called  invisible 
hatred. 

He  was  speaking  to  more  than  ' 
200,000  pilgrims  at  the  Jasna  Gora 
Monastery  here  two  days  after 
street  clashes  in  four  Polish  cities 
between  police  and  supporters  of 
the  suspended  trade  union 
Solidarity. 

It  was  the  biggest  single  gathering 
since  martial  law  was  declared  last 
December,  but  had  an 
overwhelmingly  religious 
significance.  * 

Only  a few  people  wore  SoUSarity 
shirts  or  stickers  and  there  were  no 
demonstrations. 

The  archbishop  said  resumption 
of  dialogue  between  the  authorities 
and  society  was  necessary  to 
eliminate  hatred  “which  can 
sometimes  be  invisible  but  still  ex- 
ists when  people  keep  silent  and 
grind  their  teeth.” 

He  did  not  refer  directly  to  the 
main  Solidarity  union,  but  said  he 
hoped  the  independent  union  set  up 


Tour  Va'ateh 

W.Z.O.  Aliyah  and  Absorption 
Dept, 
and 

UAJOC  — NCSY  Israel 
Chug  Aliyah 

invites  TOURISTS  to, 
a one-day  trip 

to  the  northern  suburbs 
of  Jerusalem  and  new 
settlements  in  Bfnyamin 
and  Shomron  on  Monday, 
August  23, 1982. 

The  trip  is  free  but  prior 
registration  is  required. 

For  registration  and  details 
call  02-246622  or  839261,  ext.  348, 
no  later  than  noon.  Friday,  Aug.  20. 
Please  bring  your  own  lunch. 


by  private  farmers,  Rural  Solidarity, 
would  be  restored  to  protect  pea- 
sants’ interests. 

Rural  Solidarity  was  suspended 
with  the  main  union  when  martial 
law  was  declared.  - ' . - 

Archbishop  Glemp  was  speaking 
from  the  monastery’s  ancient  ram- 
parts at  an  open-air  mass  to  honour 
the  black  madonna -icon,  Poland's 
holiest  object. 

He  said  he  hoped  to  aanounce 
soon  new  dates  for  a visit  by  Polish- 
boro  Pope  John  Paul,  planned  for 
August  26  to  coincide  with  celebra- 
tions of  the  600th  anniversary  of  the 
Jasna  Gora  Monastery  but  post- 
poned because  of  martial  law. 

Meanwhile,  underground  sources 
in  Warsaw  said  that  they  had  plans 
for  tomorrow  to  mark  the  anniver- 
sary of  Solidarity  protests  in  the 
port,  of  Gdansk  in  1980,  It  was -hot 
yet  clear  what  form  this  would  take. 

Leaflets  circulating  in  Warsaw 
last  week  g£ned  by~  the  undksground 
committee  co-ordinating  opposition 
in  the  capital  said  denwristnffibris 
on  August  31  should  rake  place  un- 
der the  following  slogank:.'  " 

“Freedom  for  those  imprisoned 
or  interned,  Freedom  for  (Solidarity 
leader)  Lech  Walesa,  Solidarity  is 
and  will  be."  - 


Spaniards  seek  r ecall 
of  Begin  peace  p nze 

MADRID  (AP).  — Spanish-  Young 
Socialists  will  start  a campaign  to- 
day to  rescind  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize ' awarded  to  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin  in  1978,  a 
spokesman  -for  the  g^oup-said 
yesterday. 

Begin  shared  the  prize  with 
Egypt’s  late  president  Anwar  Sadat  ! 
after  signing  the  Camp.  David! agreed  : 
ments.  " ;.J 

The  spokesman  said  the  Young' 
Socialists  will  send  a letter  to:  the  ; 
Norwegian  Nobel  Committee  to 
recall  the  honour  from  Begin  , 
because  such  a prize  “must  not  be  - 
in  the  hands  cf  a man  who  has  been : 
the  promoter  and  author  of 
Lebanon’s  genocide.”  ■ 


may  save  England 

LONDON  (A»-  - Only  fan 
Botham  said  the  broUT  English  sum- 
Bier  weather  stand  between 
Pakistan  and  a critshing  triumph  in 
second  cricket  Test  at  Lords. 
Both  natural . sod  supernatural 
forces  came  into  play  on  the  fourth 
day  yesterday  as'  Pakistan  mourned 
; that  ;asseu!t]  on  ..England’s  pne-nft 
lead  in  the  series.  :.  V.\  ••  • 

* Adding  only  tine  more  .run  to 
their  overnight 'fatal; England  Were 
marietta  fotfow-op  after  Robin 
Jackman  was  Lb,w.  to  Imran  Khan 
in  the  opening  over ‘Then  change 
bowler  MudassarNazar.bowling  at 
a .very  gentle  medium  pace, 
squashed;  England’s  hopes  cf  a good 
stait-  Within  a space  of  Six  balls  he 
cteiraed  the  wickets  cf  Randall, 
Lamb  and  Govrer  for  no  rims. 

--  Chris  Tavare,  who  had  taken  68 
mhuttei  to  open  Iris  account,  stuck 
around : WhiIe  Botham  played  a 
customary  innings  inadversity,  rat- 
tling up  33  fe  qttfck  fashion  to  lift 
Errand -to  54-3  at  lunch.  - 

The  heavens : then  opened  and 
most  oT  die  afternoon  was  washed 
OUL  When  play  resumed  Botham 
played  a confident  but  careful  in- 
nings, helping  lift  England  to  95  for 
three  at  the  dose.  He  is  on  S5.: 

. Scores: , Pakistan;  456-8  deck 
England  .227  and,9S-3.  Today-is  the 
final  day. 

Lendl  — masterly 
and  mean 

TORONTO  (AP),  — Ivan  Lendl 
was  last  night  set, to  add  another 
jewel  to  ids  crown  as  pretender  to 
tfto  workfs  tenms  throne  ss  he  took 
on  Vitas  Gerulaitis  in  the  fihafof  the 
Canadian  Opes  here.; 

- Gerulaitis  had  qualified  - for  the 
final'  through  Jimmy  Connors 
defaulting  while the  Czech  master 
usedstonning  forehands  to  over- 
come top-seeded  John  McEnroe  on 
Saturday  night  6-4,;  6-4.  Lendl  is  go- 
ing for  fate  third  straight  tournament 
title.  • - • • • / . 

: “I  wasn’t  playingwith  the  inten- 
sity 1 ueedto^bCal  him,”  said 
McEnroe,  who  nowrhas  lost  five 
straight  matches  to  LendL  " Right 
now  I have  no  right  to  claim  to  be 
No.  Txviib  theWay  ZVepfayed,"  he 
said.  - - 

McEnroe  said. he  wasn’t  playing 
his  usual  attacking  game  with  solid 
voOeys.  He  seemed  to' become  ten- 
tative. at  the  net.  after  the  eighth 
game  of  the  first  set.  Having  just 
broken  serve  to  lead  4-3,  Lend!  un- 
wanted McEnro^r'Aithough  he  had 
tire  entire  dross*cottri  area  open, 
LemU  chose  to  drive  the  ball  direct- 
ly at  McEnroe  down  the  line.  Only  a 
nimble  move  by  McEnroe  kept  him 
out  of  the  way  of  a fierce  forehand 
with  the  ball  jumping,  crazily  off  his 
racket  - 

Brave  driving 

SAO  PAULO  (UH)r  — Michele 
Mouton  of  France  and  Fabrizi  Pons 
of  Italy,  the  world’s  top  women 
drivers,  yesterday 'won  the  trouble- 
plagued  world  championship 
Braztfian  rally?.' 

The.  two  women  drove  their  Audi 
Quattro  to  tW  front  just  three  stages 
fromthe  end  of  the  arduous  rally, 
having  battled  bravely  past  cham- 
pionship leaders  Walter  Roehrl  of 
Goroany  and  his  co-driver  Chris- 
tian Geistdorfer  . in  their  Opel 
Ascona.  - 

The  two  leading  cars  were  the 
only,  ones  to  finish  the  gruelling  16- 
stage  rally  which  claimed  the  life  of 
a Brazilian  driver  whose  car 
plunged  off  a mountain  .'road  into  a 
lake.: 

In  Zdtweg,  Italy’s  Elidde  Angelis 
surprisingly  drove  his,  Lotus  to  a 
narrow  - win  in-  a nervewracking 
Austrian  Formula  Ope.  Grand  .Prix 
after  mishaps  had  eliminated  the  fan- 
cied turbos  of  the  Brabham  and 
Renault  teams. 

The  Italians  given  their  first  vic- 
tory in  four  years,  held  off  by  a bon- 
net a determined  challenge  from 
Finland's  Keke  Rosberg  whose  Wil- 
liams made  a.  gallant  attempt  to 
snatch  a dramatic  victory. 
Rosberg’s  effort,  however,'  has  bad 
;;  made  him  favourite  to  lift  this  year's 
drivers’': championship.  • 

SCOREBOARU 

'BASEBALL:  Saturday  > renta;  American 
League  — ****** CbyltfcotJtt. 6;  BaHtfaaoro 
5 Bsctoo  2(10  Mapj;  Oskliat  (0  Calibrate 
- 1;  Toronto  4 MUironkw  2;  Chicago  i 
New  York  0;  Seattle ^Mfanmxa  I;  Texas  3 

. dewtandZ 

National  Leapt  — FttaMpUa  15  MoHreal 
. II;  CUeaga  7-New  York  Larfa  4 Pin-  . 
sburgh  I;  Horetoa  ZCiacinamti  0;  S—  Fnwdscp 
4 Lot  Aageta  2;  AtlaH»  6 San  Diego  5, 
BOXING:  Santa  Ledar  of  Argentina  retained 
Ms  WBA  flyweight  Mt-by  oetpoietiig 
VcacnebkV  Betnloi  Gonx^a  over  IS  rooafe. 
Tbe^dKistoa  wai  a 2-1  q*.' ' ~ 
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TOURISTS  ARE  INVITED 
TO  'AN  EVENING  OF 
QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

on  all  aspects  of  retirement 


possibilities  in  Israel 
Tonight,  Monday,  August  Iff. 
1982 

at_9.00  p.m. 
at  the-  Plaza  Hotel. 
Jerusalem^ 
Refreshments 
“Sponsored  by^ 

Tour  Da'aleiTWiO.  Aliyah  and  Absorp- 
tion Dept 

5 Ben  Yehuda  St  Jemsalam' Tal.  02- 
B39281 


3>  ISRAEL 
DISCOUNT  BANK 


Clal  Contra.  Jerusalem 


NO  RETRAINING  NO  JOBS  . ; 

Jam  us  m a public  demonstration  ~ \ 
to  protest  the  closing  of  retraining  courses.  ■ • 

Tuesday,  August  17^  at  2130  a^n.  .outside  the  Offlce  of  the 
MmJster  ofLaboor,  Building  2i  The  Kirya,  RehovKaplari,  Jerusalem. 
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Devastation  in  west 
Beirut;  from  top: 
Defense  Minister  Ariel 
Sharon,  Prime 
Minister  Menachem 
Begin,  P.L.O.  leader 
Yasir  Arafat  and 
t.S. envoy 
Philip  C.  Habib: 


What  If  the 
Battle  for 
Lebanon  Has 
Just  Begun? 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


Beirut.  Lebanon 

0E  issue  being  haggled  over  in  the  negotiations 
involving  American  envoy  Philip  C.  Habib  is 
what  to  call  the  first  day  of  the  P.L.O.'s  with* 
drawal  from  Beirut.  Mr.  Habib  had  innocently 
suggested  calling  it  “D-day,"  but  the  Israelis  rejected 
this,  arguing  that  it  summoned  up  images  of  Normandy 
and  had  connotations  of  victory.  The  Israelis  said  it 
should  be  called  “E-day,”  as  in  evacuation  day.  But 
whether  they  end  up  calling  it  D-day,  E-dav  or  X-day.  the 
day  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  guerrillas  pull 
out  of  Beirut  will  mark  the  close  of  only  the  second  phase 
of  the  Lebanon  crisis.  There  are  at  least  two  more  phases 
to  come.  If  Mr.  Habib  intends  to  stay  until  they  are  re- 
solved he  had  better  start  preparing,  like  the  Israelis,  for 
the  long  Lebanese  winter. 

Die  first  phase  of  the  Lebanon  crisis  was  completed 
at  the  end  of  June  when  the  Israeli  army  secured  control 
of  the  25-mile  stretch  running  from  Israel’s  northern  bor- 
der to  Sidon.  The  second  phase  — determining  what  hap- 
pens to  the  P.L.O.  leaders  and  guerrillas  in  west  Beirut  — 
appears  dose  to  resolution.  Phase  three,  however,  will 
have  to  be  painted  on  a larger  canvas,  for  it  will  deal  with 
the  fate  of  the  Syrian  troops  and  Palestinian  guerrillas 
spread  out  all  over  north  Lebanon  and  the  Bekaa  Valley. 
And  phase  four  will  take  up  the  grand  question  of  the  fu- 
ture political,  economic  and  diplomatic  relations  between 
Israel  and  its  neighbor  to  the  north  — provided  that  the 
neighbor  is  still  in  one  piece. 

It  could  be  protested  that  this  agenda  is  defined  by  Is- 
rael's objectives  in  Lebanon  and  ignores  the  wishes  of  the 
Lebanese,  the  Syrians  and  the  Palestinians.  That  is  true 
enough,  but  somehow  irrelevant.  Israel  is  the  most  power- 
ful force  in  Lebanon  right  now  and  it  seems  inevitable,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  that  its  actions  will  be  decisive  in 
determining  the  course  of  events  here.  Being  forward- 
looking,  the  Israelis  have  already  begun  preparing  for 
phases  three  and  four. 

New  Controlling  Positions 

Last  week  an  Israeli  armored  battalion  moved  up  the 
coastal  highway  leading  north  from  Beirut  into  the  an- 
cient port  of  Bybias  and  east  to  the  mountainside  village 
of  Laqlouq.  The  thrust  put  the  Israelis  in  a stronger  mili- 
tary position  to  enforce  their  demand  that  all  Palestinian 
fighters  and  Syrian  troops  in  the  northern  Lebanese  port 
of  Tripoli  and  the  Bekaa  Valley  leave  Lebanon  before  the 
Israelis  do.  From  Byblos  the  Israelis  could  easily  strike 
north  at  Tripoli  and  from  Laqlouq  they  can  overlook  the 
Syrian  positions  in  the  northern  Bekaa  Valley. 

As  the  Israeli  forces  entrenched  themselves  in  the 
north  of  Lebanon,  Defense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  repeated 
his  warning  to  the  Syrians:  “Either  they  withdraw  peace- 
fully (from  Lebanon)  or  face  the  consequences  of  Israeli 
forces  coming  within  25  miles  of  Damascus. " 

Although  precise  figures  are  not  available,  there  are 
believed  to  be  about  30.000  Syrian  troops  in  the  Bekaa  Val- 
ley — always  considered  Syria’s  soft  underbelly  — and 
northern  Lebanon.  For  the  past  two  months  they  have 
been  reinforced  by  scores  of  tanks,  long-range  artillery, 
truck-mounted  rocket  launchers  and  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles. But  their  strategic  position  is  gradually  being 
eroded  as  Israeli  troops  inch  closer  to  them  from  the  high 
ground  to  the  south,  west  and  now  north. 

The  Syrians  are  formally  in  Lebanon  under  a 1976 
mandate  from  the  Arab  League,  which  dispa  iched  them 
to  quell  the  civil  war.  The  Lebanese  Government,  con- 
cluding that  the  Syrians  tended  to  contribute  as  much 
civil  strife  as  they  quelled,  has  used  the  Israeli  invasion  as 
an  excuse  not  to  renew  the  Syrian  mandate  which  expired 
July  27.  No  matter.  Syrian  President  Hafez  al- Assad  says 
his  troops  will  not  leave  Lebanon  until  the  Israelis  do. 

As  for  the  Palestinians,  there  are  two  large  refugee 
camps  north  of  Tripoli  — Nahar  a 1 -Band  and  Badawi  — 
and  another  in  the  Bekaa  Valley  near  Baalbeck,  called 
Wave!  camp.  Palestinian  sources  estimate  that  there  are 
5,000  P.L.O.  guerrillas  besed  in  the  Tripoli  region  and 
2,000  others  working  out  of  the  Bekaa  Valley,  behind 
Syrian  lines.  These  guerrillas  are  not  covered  by  the  cur- 
rent evacuation  plan  being  worked  out  by  Mr.  Habib. 

Israel’s  Conditions 

Many  here  believe  Lhai  the  Israelis  will  use  the  same 
tactics  against  the  Syrians  and  Palestinians  in  Lhe  Bekaa 
and  north  Lebanon  that  they  used  against  the  P.L.O.  fight- 
ers trapped  in  Beirut:  batter  them  and  negotiate  with 
them  by  turns  until  they  agree  to  leave.  Such  could  be 
Lebanon's  winter. 

If  the  Syrians  were  forced  out  by  purely  military 
means  there  could  be  unfortunate  consequences  for  Leba- 
non. As  the  Lebanese  recognize,  the  Syrians  are  their 
neighbors  and  always  will  be;  if  they  left  under  unpleas- 
ant circumstances  they  could  still  make  life  very-  difficult 
for  the  Lebanese,  whose  economy  is  closely  intertwined 
with  Syria's. 

Phase  four,  whenever  it  comes,  will  probably  be  iess 
violent,  in  the  view  of  observers  here,  but  for  Lebanon  and 
the  Lebanese  perhaps  no  less  wrenching.  The  Israelis 
have  made  several  things  clear  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

First,  they  do  not  want  any  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  south  of  Sidon.  Toward  that  end  they  have  already 
leveled  the  main  camps  in  both  Sidon  and  Tyre.  The  Is- 
raeli Minister  of  Economy,  Yaacov  Meridor,  said  Jerusa- 
lem wanted  those  Palstinians  legally  residing  in  Lebanon 
to  be  integrated  into  the  local  population  — no  more  iso- 
lated camps  where  guerrilla  activity  and  Palestinian  na- 
tionalism can  breed  side  by  side. 

Second,  the  Israelis  have  stopped  asking  for  a multi- 
national force  to  police  south  Lebanon  but  are  calling  in- 
stead for  a “friendly  Lebanese  force.1*  Could  this  be  Maj. 
Saad  Haddad,  the  Israeli-backed  renegade  Lebanese 
army  officer  who  announced  last  week  that  he  was  ex- 
panding his  Free  Lebanon  zone  from  the  border  strip  all 
the  way  to  the  Awali  bridge,  just  north  of  Sidon?. 

Finally,  the  Israelis  say  they  want  a peace  treaty  with 
a united  Lebanon.  This  may  be  a contradiction  in  terms. 
Even  such  pro-Israeli  Lebanese  as  former  President  Ca- 
mille Chamoun  have  declared  that  while  hostilities  with 
Israel  should  end,  Lebanon  cannot  sign  a peace  treaty 
with  the  Jewish  state  and  expect  to  remain  in  the  Arab 
community.  This  is  crucial  because  virtually  the  entire 
Lebanese  economy  is  based  on  providing  services  to  the 
Arab  world. 

Poor  Lebanon.  This  tiny  and  beautiful  country  has  be- 
come a metaphor  for  everything  that  has  gone  wrong, 
everything  that  is  unsettled  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  a na- 

ti  on-turned -no- man's- 1 and.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the 
Lebanese  coined  the  Arabic  proverb:  “If  she  gets  preg- 
nant in  Baghdad,  she  will  come  and  deliver  in  Beirut." 


Economic  and  Psychological  Costs  Mount 


By  JAMES  FERON 


Jerusalem 

■AST  Thursday’s  11-hour  bombing  of  west  Beirut,  the 
H fourth  straight  day  of  aerial  attacks,  finally 
proved  too  much  even  for  the  Israeli  Cabinet.  It 
■■  reined  in  Defense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  in  a re- 
buke that  could  have  repercussions  wen  beyond  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Lebanese  capitaL 

Mr.  Sharon,  the  hero  of  the  Yom  Kippurwar,  had  be- 
come a feared  and  unpopular  figure  and  some  ministers 
fe)t  a sense  of  relief  after  their  near-unanimous  decision 
requiring  ten  to  get  Cabinet  approval  of  all  substantive 
miKfetry  actions:  The  action  raised  questions  about  his  fu- 
ture as  chief  negotiator  in  Beirut  and  about  long-term  Is- 
raeli strategy,  but  be  brushed  aside  calls  for  his  ouster.  “1 
have  no intention  of  resigning/' he  said  yesterday. 

His  view  that  continuing  military  pressure  was  what 
persuaded  the  besieged  Palestinians  to  leave  Beirut  had 
become  increasingly  counterprodactive,  his  critics  said. 
Bat  he  offered  no  apologies.  Commenting  earlier  in  the 
week  cm  Israeli  prospects  for  getting  the  Syrians,  and 
Palestinian  fighters  sheltered  behind. their  lines,  out  of 
eastern  non,  he  said,  “The  Syrians  are  not  in  a good 
position-  H’s  not  like  the  past  when  tbeir  cannons  could 
reach  Haifa.  The  situation  today  is  that  all  o£  Damascus  is 
wfrhfri  wrrtflgry  range  of  Israel.  Syria  will  have  to  choose 
which  they  prefer,  a situation  where  we  are  25  kilometers 
fiwn  Damascus,  or  where  an  forces  (Israeli  and  Syrian] 

leave  Lebanon.” 

There  were  hints  that  Mr.  Sharon  had  been  preparing 
for  military  moves  after  the  guerrillas  leave  west  Beirut. 
The  Israelis  denied  that  they  were  redeploying,  but  wit- 
oesse&said  the  road  north  wo*  was  one  long  Israeli  mili- 
tary a*«oy  last  week.  ■ ■ ^ 

Uat& last  week’s  Wowup,  the  Cabinet  had  seen  strate- 
gic value  in  Mr.  Sharon’s  tactic  of  making  credible  the 
threat  to  attack  the  Syrian  capital.  But  the  sustained 
tombing  of west  Beirut  and  the  resulting  threats  from  an 
outraged  Presiders  TLeagan  to  withdraw  the  American 
m«&a£Of . Philip  C.  Habib,  may  have  persuaded  Israeli 

leadratostewdowo. 

TteGovernaeKhas  declined  to  disclose  its  timeta- 
ble, if  it  has  one,  for  eventual  withdrawal  from  Lebanon. 
Officials  say  the  goal  ban  “arrangement"  with  Syria  that 
would  bar  the  guerrillas  from  returning  to  Lebanon  and 
permit  a srabte  Lebanese  government  that  could  accept 


open  borders  with  Israel.  Jerusalem  already  has  direct- 
dial  telephone  service  to  southern  Lebanon  and  the  first  14 
tourists  from  Beirut,  Sidon,  Tyre  and  Nabatiye  have  ar- 
rived in  Israel  for  four-day  visit. 

Adding  Up  the  Costs 

If  the  bombing  was  responsible  for  Palestinian  will- 
ingness to  leave  Lebanon,  would  the  opposite  also  be  true? 
Would  the  Palestinian  fighters  take  heart  from  what  was 
perceived  to  be  a more  restricted  Israeli  military  posture 
and  seek  better  terms  for  their  evacuation? 

The  Israelis  said  no.  "We  will  continue  to  respond  to 
cease-fire  violations  and  we  will  hit  at  P.L.O.  targets,  im- 
mediate or  potential,’’  a ranking  official  said.  “But  in  the 
meantime,  we  want  to  give  Philip  Habib  all  the  oppor- 
tunity we  can.”  He  added  that  he  was  optimistic  that  the 
talks  would  succeed  soon. 

For  many  Israelis,  meanwhile,  the  war  has  become 
an  exhausting  preoccupation.  A taxi  driver  shrugged  off 
conversation  about  the  Beirut  bombing.  “Why  should  1 go 
45  days  to  Lebanon?”  was  his  concern.  “I  should  be  here 
working-  It’s  too  much,  this  war."  Others  wondered  about 
its  cost  in  other  terms. 

There  was  the  human  cost,  322  Israelis  killed,  1,900 
wounded  and  perhaps  3,000  Palestinians  and  Lebanese 
dead,  by  some  estimates,  in  what  some  Israelis  saw  as  a 
defensive  action  that  became  an  offensive  campaign. 
"We  achieved  our  initial  goals,”  a university  professor 
said.  “We  made  the  northern  area  safe,  we  broke  the  back 


President  runs  a 
tax  reverse,  collides 
with  right  wing 


of  the  terrorists  and  we  are  opening  the  way  to  restoration 
of  a strong  central  government  in  Lebanon.  Now  we 
should  be  finished  with  it.” 

But  Israel’s  determination  to  leave  Lebanon  only 
after  other  foreign  forces  have  gone  — the  P.L.O.  and 
Syrians  — has  prompted  some  weary  Israelis  to  foresee  a 
long  occupation.  “We  did  not  expect  to  occupy  the  Sinai 
for  15  years,"  Mr.  Sharon  said  on  television.  A woman 
watching  groaned  and  asked,  “Does  that  mean  15  years  in 
Lebanon?” 

Tourism,  important  to  the  economy,  is  down  this  year 
and  that,  too,  is  seen  in  terms  of  the  war,  even  though  the 
fighting  is  far  away.  One  estimate  of  the  economic  cost  is 
S3  biliion,  one-seventh  of  the  annual  budget.  Wage-earn- 
ers are  giving  up  4 percent  of  gross  salaries  in  a "compul- 
sory loan"  to  the  Government  to  help  pay  war  costs. 

Industrial  exports  were  20  percent  lower  in  July  than 
in  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  an  unprecedented 
drop,  the  respected  newspaper  Haaretz  reported.  Also 
new  was  one  of  the  main  explanations  put  forward  — a de- 
cline in  the  readiness  of  foreign  customers  to  buy  Israeli 
products,  because  of  hostility  to  Israel. 

There  were  also  fears  that  hostility  could  become  a 
domestic  concern.  Some  Israelis  were  worried  about  psy- 
chological scars,  or  a brutalization  created  by  the  war. 
The  1967  and  1973  wars  were  followed  by  a sense  of  relief, 
but  this  time  the  mood  was  heavy.  "It’s  an  unpleasant 
war,"  said  one  woman.  “Our  children  were  taught  to  fight 
in  the  sands  of  the  Sinai,  not  in  the  streets  of  Beirut." 


BombingHalts 
As  Reagan 
Makesa  Call 

Israeli  dive-bombers  and  artillery 
tost  week  gave  west  Beirut  its  worst 
pounding  of  the  10-week,  siege,  threat- 
ening for  a time  to  add  American 1 
peacemaking  efforts  to  the  burgeon- 
ing casualty  lists,  A shocked  Presi- 
dent Reagan  telephoned  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  to-  "ex- 
. press  his  outrage."  at  the  killing  0f 
civilians -and  warned  he  was  consid- 
■ firing  /-wiring  home  his  mediator; 
Philip.  C.  Habib.  The  cease-fire  was 
reinstated  and  Mr.  Reagan  later  saw 
“great  reason  for-  hope."  Yesterday, 
be  conferred  with  aides  at  Camp 
David  to  look  beyond  Beirut  at  the 
broader  Middle-East  picture. 

Lebanese  police  said  they  counted 
at  least  156  civilian  dead  in  the  latest 
raids.  Compounding  the  suffering, 
most  west  Beirut  hospitals  were 
closed  hy  damage  from  shelling  or 
without  medicine  and  electricity. 
After  four  days  of  bombardment, 
Lebanese  Moslem  go-betweens,  furi- 
ous at  Israel  and  the  United  States, 
had  suspended  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Habib  on  evacuating  Palestine  Liber- 
ation Organization  guerrillas. 

Mr.  Begin,  struggling  to  wrest  con- 
trol of  "Arik’s  war”  from  Defense 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon,  told  Mr.  Rea- 
gan be  had  already  ordered  the 
bombing  halted;  he  called  back  after 
making  sure  his  order  had  been 
obeyed.  “Menachem,  shalom,”  Mr. 
Reagan  signed  off. 

. Israel  accepted  in  principle  Mr. 
Habib’s  plan  for  the  more  than  7,000 
guerrillas  toleave  when  French.  Ital- 
ian andAmerican  units  and  the  Leba- 
nese army  move  in  to  temporarily 
protect  Moslem  and  Palestinian  civil- 
ians from  their  Maromte  Christian 
enemies.  Seven  Arab  countries — Al- 
geria, Iraq,  Jordan,  North  Yemen, 
South  Yemen,  Sudan  and  Tunisia  — . 
formally  agreed  to  take  in  Yasir  Ara- 
fat’s Palestinians.  Syria  was  discuss- 
ing taking  2*500  men  it  maintained  in 
the  city.  A detailed  checklist  of  7,100 
guerrillas  and  tteir  destinations  was 
handed  over.  But  the  Israelis,  de- 
manded their  names  and  insisted  the 
total  was  at  least  1.000  short. 

The  Habib  jdan.  also  called  for  sev- 
eral hundred  French  troops  to  move 
in  ias  the  Palestinians  began  with- 
drawing, but  Mr,.  Begin,  citing 
• Paris’s  support  jtoaanclions  against 
Israel  and  anti-Semitism  in  France,  . 
warned  , the  Christian-led  Lebanese 
army,  to  go  in  first.  The  P.L.O.  re- 
jected that  army  as  a "Trojan  horse” 
for  the  Israelis. 


Jerusalem  also  insisted  that  most 
Palestinians  leave  before  the  multi- 
national force  entered  the  city,  and  it 
was  holding  out  against  a role  for 
United  Nations  forces,  defying  a Se- 
curity Council  demand,  supported  by 
the  United  States,  for  their  deploy- 
ment in  west  Beirut. 

Added  Thoughts 
In  A.T.&.T.  Case 

Federal  Judge  Harold  H.  Greene 
stepped  into  unexplored  legal  terri- 
tory last  week  when  he  asked  for 
major  changes  in  a settlement  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  antitrust  suit 
against  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company.  While  many 
thought  his  judicial  activism  in  the 
complex  case  established  a praise- 
worthy landmark,  others  thought  he 
might  have  lost  his  way. 

His  ruling. left  intact  the  basic  quid 
pro  quo  the  litigants  agreed  to  in 
January:  AT.&T.  would  divest  itself 
of  its  22  Bell  System  operating  com- 
panies, worth  around  $80  billion,  in 
return  for  being  allowed  to  enter  data 
processing  and  other  rapidly  growing 
segments  of  the  telecommunications 
business  from  which  it  has  been 
barred.  But  Judge  Greene  added  10 
modifications  aimed  largely  at  insur- 
ing the  financial  stability  of  the  22  op- 
erating companies  when  they  be- 
come independent  and  keeping  rates 
from  soaring. 

In  addition  to  the  proviso  that  he 
would  supervise  the  divestiture, 
Judge  Greene  sought  to  allow  the  op- 
erating companies  to  publish  their 
own  Yellow  Pages  and  to  sell  tele- 
phones and  other  terminal  equip- 
ment. He  also  requested  that  the  set- 
tlement bar  A.T.&.T.  from  the  elec- 
tronic gathering  and  transmission  of 
news  and  advertising  for  at  least 
seven  years.  Newspaper  publishers 
had  argued  that  ATAT.’s  head  start 
in  the  field  would  result  in  unfair 
competition. 

Judge  Greene  cannot  directly  im- 
pose the  changes  on  Bell  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  be  can  refuse  to  a p- 
prove  any  settlement  that  does  not  in- 
clude them.  That  would  force  a con- 
tinuation of  litigation  that  is  already 
eight  years  old.  Some  critics  accused 
Judge  Greene  of  attempting  to  as- 
sume unwarranted  regulatory  and 
legislative  powers. 

A Justice  Department  spokesman 
and  Charles  L.  Brown,  the  chairman 
of  AT.&.T.,  both  .were  "pleased”-- 
that  the  judge  thought  the  basic 
agreement  was  fine  and  said  they  : 
stood  ready  to  discuss  the  proposed 
modifications,  to  which  they  were 
given  15  days  to  respond. 
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Saying  Nay  to 
Pipeline  Ban 
In  Washington 

The  effect  was  largely  psychologi- 
cal, but  damaging  nevertheless,  as 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee last  week  took  aim  at  Administra- 
tion efforts  to  punish  the  Soviet  Union 
through  trade  restrictions.  Ignoring 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz's 
warning  that  the  action  "would  se- 
verely cripple"  a major  foreign 
policy  initiative,  the  committee  voted 
22  to  12  to  revoke  President  Reagan's 
ban  on  supplying  parts  for  a 3,700- 
mile  natural  gas  pipeline  from  Sibe- 
ria to  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  said  the  sanctions 
would  be  lifted  if  Moscow  eased  the 
pressure  against  liberalization  in  Po- 
land. Otherwise,  the  Administration 
hopes  to  deprive  the  Russians  of  an 
eventual  $10  billion  in  annual  gas 
sales  and  to  minimize  Western  de- 
pendence on  Soviet-supplied  energy. 

The  ban  has  been  challenged  by 
Britain.  France.  West  Germany  and 
Italy  and  scorned  by  Moscow,  which 
claims  the  pipeline  is  going  ahead 
with  or  without  American  technolo- 
gy. The  10-nation  European  Common 
Market  last  week  formally  accused 
the  United  States  of  acting  illegally 
when  it  extended  the  sanctions  on 
June  IS  to  more  than  $2  billion  of  or- 
ders for  American-designed  tech- 
nology produced  abroad.  At  issue  is 
not  only  ideology,  but  manufacturing 
jobs  in  recession-stricken  Europe. 

There  were  similar  concerns  in  the 
House  committee,  where  seven  Re- 
publicans and  15  Democrats  voted 


against  the  ban.  Representative  Paul 
Findley,  the  Illinois  Republican  who 
sponsored  the  measure,  said  the  ban 
was  costing  American  manufactur- 
ers hundreds  of  jobs  and  had  pushed 
unemployment  in  his  district  to  18 
percent. 

“We  shoot  with  this  rubber  gun 
where  the  barrel  is  turned  at  us,” 
said  a Washington  spokesman  for  the 
aggrieved  American  manufacturers. 
But  last  week’s  vote  also  had  more 
bounce  than  bite.  It  would  not  affect 
Presidential  authority  to  go  ahead 
with  sanctions  under  the  1979  Export 
Administration  Act. 

Different  Sort 
Of  Downfall? 

For  35  years,  the  more  Italian  gov- 
ernments changed,  the  more  they 
seemed  to  remain  the  same.  But  with 
the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome’s  41st  ad- 
ministration since  1945,  the  disman- 
tling of  Christian  Democratic  domi- 
nance — and  the  status  quo  — ap- 
peared to  be  in  foil  swing  last  week. 

The  13-month-old  Government  of 
Giovanni  Spadolini  collapsed  last 
weekend  after  seven  Socialist  minis- 
ters walked  out  of  his  fragile  five- 
party  coalition.  They  accused  the 
Christian  Democrats,  his  senior  part- 
ners, of  helping  to  defeat  a tax-toe- 
rich  bill  after  promising  support. 

Mr.  Spadolini,  leader  of  the  tiny 
Republican  Party  and  the  first  non- 
Christian  Democratic  Prime  Minis- 
ter since  the  war,  tried  to  form  a new 
Government.  Yesterday  he  came  up 
with  proposals  for  reforms  to  speed 
decisions  by  Parliament  and  make 
coalition  ministers  more  responsible 
to  Government  policy.  The  Socialists 
and  other  coalition  members  indi- 
cated tentative  approval  and  prom- 
ised formal  replies  this  week. 

Anti-Semitism 
By  Any  Name 

"There  is  not  an  important  anti-Se- 
mitic movement  in  France,*’  said  the 
prominent  French  commentator 
Raymond  Aron  after  the  bombing  of 
a synagogue  in  1980.  "There  are  little 
groups  of  killers,  and  it  is  not  the 
same  thing.”  But  last  week  after  one 
group  of  killers  staged  the  .bloodiest 
attack  on  Jews  in  France  since  World 
War  II,  many  French  Jews  — and  Is-  # 
raeli  leaders  — failed  to  see  a practi- 
cal difference. 

Authorities  believed  that  a rene- 
gade Palestinian  group  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  grenade  and  machine-gun 


raid  on  a Pans  Jewish  restaurant,  in 
which  six  people  were  killed.  (The 
group,  at  war  with  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization,  has  been  linked 
to  the  shooting  of  an  Israeli  diplomat 
in  London  in  June.)  But  there  was  no 
shortage  of  other  suspects;  besides 
having  to  keep  track  of  its  own  pro- 
Arab  leftists  and  neo-Nazi  rightists, 
France  has  been  a magnet  for  all 
sorts  of  Middle  Eastern  vengeance- 
seekers. 

There  have  been  eight  violent  inci- 
dents this  month.  In  Paris,  after  the 
restaurant  attack,  an  Israeli  compa- 
ny’s offices  were  bombed,  a hall  used 
for  Jewish  worship  was  set  afire,  and 
Iran  was  blamed  for  an  explosion  in 
front  of  the  Iraqi  consulate. 

Jewish  demonstrators  and  Israeli 
officials  blamed  Prime  Minister 
Francois  Mitterrand  and  the  French 
press  for  creating  a “climate"  for 
anti-Semitic  attacks.  Mr.  Mitterrand 
had  warmed  traditionally  chilly  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  but  he  also  has  con- 
demned the  invasion  of  Lebanon.  Mr. 
Begin  says  that  position,  along  with 
some  newspapers*  comparisons  of  Is- 
rael’s action  with  the  Nazi  suppres- 
sion of  Jews  during  World  War  II,  is 
tantamount  to  an  attack  cm  the 
French  Jewish  community,  the 
fourth  largest  in  the  world. 

Debating  What 
To  Tell  Havana 

Congress  last  week  indulged  in 
some  verbal  Cuba -bashing.  The  Sen- 
ate voted  to  prevent  by  any  means  — 
“including  the  use  of  arms”  — the 
creation  in  Cuba  “of  an  externally 
supported  military  capability"  en- 
dangering United  States  security. 
The  House  voted  to  authorize  Radio 
Marti,  a broadcasting  facility  some 
proponents  hoped  would  “destabi- 
lize” or  "dislodge"  Fidel  Castro. 

“That  is  the  only  language  the 
Communists  know,”  said  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond,  Republican  of 
South  Carolina,  a supporter  of  the 
Senate  action.  Opponents  called  it  a 
Caribbean  Tonkin  Gulf,  recalling  the 
1964  measure  that  became  the  legal 
basis  for  American  military  action  in 
Vietnam. 

Supporting  the  $7.5  million  radio 
authorization.  Representative  Ed- 
ward J.  Derwinski,  Republican  of  Il- 
linois, said  the  station  would  “give 
the  people  of  Cuba  the  truth,  which 
they  have  been  denied  for  22  years.” 
But  Iowa  Congressmen  feared  that 
broadcasting  on  an  A.M.  frequency 
also  used  by  station  WHO  in  Des 
Moines  would  provoke  Cuban  jam- 
ming that  would  zap  WHO's  early 
morning  farm  news.  And  Represent- 
ative Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  Democrat 
of  Texas,  said  that  programs  increas- 
ing tensions  with  Havana  were  bad 
policy  in  Latin  America  and  contend- 
ed, "We’re  headed  straight  for  an 
electronic  or  a radio  Bay  of  Pigs.” 
Turning  to  Cuba’s  neighbors. 
House  and  Senate  conferees  ap- 
proved $350  million  for  President 
Reagan’s  economic  and  military  aid 
program  for  the  Caribbean  basin, 
part  of  $9  billion  in  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. But  the  conferees  were 
skeptical  about  Administration  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador;  they 
sliced  40  percent  from  $128  million 
originally  earmarked  for  that  coun- 
try and  voted  to  exclude  it  from  an 
additional  $52  million  of  worldwide 
military  aid. 

But  in  El  Salvador,  as  American- 
supplied  planes  bombed  guerrilla  en- 
campments and  American-trained 
troops  exchanged  fire  with  residents 
of  stum  districts  in  the  capital,  Col. 
Jos6  Guillermo  Garcia,  the  Defense 
Minister,  told  visiting  Congressmen 
more  aid  would  be  welcome.  "Give 
me  the  means  and  1 will  solve  the 
problem,”  he  said. 

Unrest  Rises 
In  Poland 

The  martial  law  regime  of  Poland 
bared  its  resolve  last  week  as  it  put 
down  demonstrations  in  four  cities  — 
and  prepared  for  the  potentially  ex- 
plosive second  anniversary  of  Soli- 
darity on  Aug  31. 

The  main  confrontation  was  in 
Gdansk,  the  union’s  birthplace.  It 
began  as  shipyard  workers  gathered 
at  the  site  where  scores  of  protestors 
were  killed  in  1970,  and  swelled  into  a 
march  of  about  10,000  people.  It 
ended  when  police  opened  up  with 
tear  gas  and  water  cannons.  Other 
outbreaks  were  reported  in  Warsaw, 
Cracow  and  Wroclaw. 

Yesterday,  unabashed  Poles 
placed  flowers  at  the  workers  monu- 
ment in  Gdansk  and  made  a new  out- 
door cross  of  flowers  and  votive  can- 
dles in  Warsaw  in  place  of  one  repeat- 
edly removed  by  police. 

'Hie  demonstrations,  the  biggest 
since  nationwide  rioting  on  May  3, 
marked  the  ninth  month  of  martial 
law  and  came  on  the  eve  of  the  second 
anniversary  of  shipyard  strikes  that 
launched  Solidarity.  The  union’s  un- 
derground leaders  have  called  on  all 
Poles  “to  demonstrate  that  Solidarity 
is  alive,  operating  and  fighting"  de- 
spite its  suspension  when  martial  law 
was  imposed  on  Dec.  13. 

Milt  Frendenbeim 
and  Katherine  J.  Roberts 
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With  the  Military  and  Economy  Weakened,  Unions  Flex 


< By  EDWARD  SCHUMACHER 

BUENOS  AIRES  — After  more  than  six.  years 
of  military  rule,  a key  to  Argentina's  precarious 
stability  once  again  lies  with  its  labor  anions. 
' They  have  Been  given  new  iife  in  part  by  the  disas- 
trous war  with  Britain  for  the  Falkland  Islands, 
which  left  the  economy  in  tatters  and  undermined 
all  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  military  Gov- 
ernment to  repair  it. 

But  pressures  were  building  before  the  war.  The 
Argentine  worker  is  caught  in  the  paradox  of  a 
two-year-old  recession  and  the  world's  highest  re- 
ported inflation  rate,  which  is  running  at  more 
than  150  percent  a year  and  rising.  The  Govern- 
ment reported  last  week  that  real  income  for  in- 
dustrial workers  dropped  an  astounding  46  per- 
cent between  January  1981  and  March  1982. 

Church-run  soup  kitchens  are  springing  up,  and 
people  are  demonstrating  outside  stores.  Unem- 
ployment estimates  in  recent  weeks  have  ranged 
from  6 to  18  percent.  Last  Sunday,  thousands  of 
Argentines  shuffled  through  a small  chapel  in  a 
blue-collar  suburb  of  Buenos  Aires  to  pray  to  San 
Cayetano,  the  patron  saint  of  bread  and  work. 

The  question  is  whether  Argentina's  1,100 
unions  will  spark  the  tinder.  Largely  dormant 
uxvder  the  military,  they  are  beginning  to  flex 
their  muscles  again.  Strikes  are  illegal,  but  dock- 
workers  struck  for  jobs  and  higher  wages  two 
weeks  ago.  Railroad  engineers  called  a strike  for 
this  week.  The  two  national  labor  confederations, 
though  technically  banned  by  the  military,  last 
week  openly  began  preparing  nationwide  strikes. 

“We  are  subscribers  to  social  peace,’’  said 
Ramce  Baldasslni,  head  of  the  postal  union  and 
spokesman  for  one  of  the  confederations.  “But 
there  are  limits  and  there  are  conditions  in  which 
this  social  peace  becomes  seriously  threatened” 
Luis  Etchezar,  head  of  the  railroad  engineers, 
was  more  blunt.  “Acts  ol  force  should  never  be 
discounted,”  be  said. 

Argentina’s  unions  marched  into  world  view  at 
the  end  of  World  War  II  as  the  force  that  carried 
Juan  Domingo  Peron  to  power.  Until  1976,  when 
the  military  overthrew  the  late  dictator’s  wife  and 
successor,  Isabel  Martinez  de  PerOn,  the  Argen- 
tine labor  movement  was  the  strongest  in  the 
Americas.  Founded  in  the  19th-century  sweat- 
shops of  Buenos  Aires,  its  development  was  al- 
most identical  to  the  labor  movement  in  the 
United  States.  But  where  American  labor  in  the 


1930’s  moderated  and  be- 
came politically  independ- 
ent, the  Argentine  move- 
ment hitched  up  with  Gen- 
eral Per6n. 

Today,  about  70  percent 
of  Argentine  workers  are 
unionized,  compared  with 
less  than  a quarter  of  the 
workers  in  the  United 
States.  Argentine  unions 
are  also  more  tightly  knit 
than  their  American  coun- 
terparts. They  have  often 
been  called  Argentina’s  sec- 
ond army;  indeed,  it  was 
when  General  Perda  began 
to  arm  them  that  he  was 
first  overthrown  by  the 
regular  army  in  1955. 

Under  Mrs.  Perdn,  labor 
corruption  was  rampant, 
and  ministers  were  hired 
and  fired  under  union  pres- 
sure. The  Argentine  Con- 
gress voted  huge  pay  in- 
creases at  labor’s  demand, 
sending  inflation  spiraling. 

After  it  overthrew  Mrs. 

Perdu,  the  military  Govern- 
ment set  out  to  tame  the 
unions.  It  banned  the  Gen- 
eral Confederation  of 
Labor,  the  Argentine  Argentines  p 

equivalent  of  the  AFL-CIO  conditions  ear 

and  an  integral  part  of  the  - force 

Peronist  Party.  Strikes  — 

were  outlawed,  and  the 
Government  took  over  the  unions’  welfare  pro- 
grams. About  50  labor  leaders  were  banned  from 
union  activity.  Powerful  unions  such  as  metal- 
workers and  truckers  were  broken  into  regional 
groups  and  retired  colonels  were  put  in  charge. 

But  today  the  military  is  on  its  way  out,  promis- 
ing elections  by  March  1984.  Its  six-year  crack- 
down has  had  mixed  results.  Many  of  the  old  lead- 
ers and  unions  remain  active.  But  by  recognizing 
a younger  generation,  the  military  lias  succeeded 
in  dividing  and  moderating  the  movement. 

Two  groups  now  call  themselvs  the  General 
Confederation  of  Labor,  distinguished  in  die  press 
by  the  Buenos  Aires  streets  where  they  are  locat- 
ed. The  group  on  Brazil  Street. is  the  old,  more 
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raJHtant  organization  led  by 
SauL  Ub&Idhxt,  a brewery 
worker,  Several  , blocks 
away  on  Azppardo  .fei/fte, 
new  federation  led  by  Jorge 
Triaca,head  of  the  plastics 
tmKMu.Tlenew group,  said 
• ,to  have  23  million  mem* 
hers,  is- almost  three  times 
thesizepf  theoHL  Its-lead- 
ersbe&ve  rnorern dialogue 
than  in  confrcmtalfon  with 
-the  mfiitary.  Theprintifetd- 
. difference  emerging  today, 
fxwever,  te  that  the -dew. 
tabor,  group  is  mart?  politi- 
cally frxleDeisdenL  alfeouxh 
nmstofitsIeadezsarePien^ 
nists.  Ga  bread-and-butter 
issues  the  two  organizations 
bold  similar  views.  ; 

The  shakeout  between  fee 
two  groups  and  the  fife  of 
the  entire  labor  movement . 
may  dependlaigely  on  laws 
the  Government  is  expected 
tohand  down  soon:  The  taws 
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Argentines  protesting  economic 
conditions  earlier  this  year  are 
forced  into  a police  wagon. 


reenritmemand.  elections, 
leaving  many  answers 
about  the  movement's  fu- 
ture up  to  Argentine  work- 
..  AnodsadPras  , ere  themselves.  / ■_ 

sting  economic  A critical  issue  is  whether 
this  year  -are  the  Government  will  give  . 
toapoQcewagon.  the  unions  back feetr  hospi- 
— ' ' — talsandwelfare  facilities. 

The  huge  amoahtsef  money 
from  payroll  deductions  for  t!»  extensive  welfare 
systems  the  unions  ran  for  their  members-  were  a 
primary  source  of  their  economic  and  political 
clout.  " • :’;v.vV  • 

The  Government  has  sought  to  be  conciliatory , 
meeting  with  both  confederations.  It  onteredpnb- 
Dc  and  private  wage  increases  of  between  29  and 
30  percent  in  July  and  is  expected  to  grant  another 
big  increase  this  month. 

President  Reynaldo  Bignoae  last- week  called 
the  unions’  pay  demands  “iogicai  and -just.”  But  • 
he  acknowledged  that  logic  and  justice  rap  up  : 
against  a Government  and  economy  tint  are 
deeply  in  debt  "ihere  are  no  magical  solutions,” 
he  said. 


Moderates  Worry  About  Rapid  Buildup  and  Friction  With  Nicaragua 
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Honduran  troops  daring  a joint  military  exercise  wife  U.S.  troops  near  the  Nicaraguan  border. 

All  of  a Sudden,  Honduras 
Has  Gone  on  War  Footing 


By  RAYMOND  BONNER 

TEGUCIGALPA,  Honduras  — In  a region 
wracked  by  civil  war  and  revolution,. Honduras 
has  managed  to  maintain  an  unusual  level  of 
stability  and  even  to  erect  a framework  of  democ- 
racy. Thus,  many  Hondurans  must  have  found  it 
disturbing  when  their  army  was  placed  cm  a state 
of  alert  last  week  and  the  country  continued  a 
highly  visible  military  buildup. 

Since  June,  about  3,000  Honduran  soldiers  have 
been  involved  in  combat  operations  with  the  El 
Salvadoran  Government  against  that  country’s 
leftist  rebels.  And  in  recent  weeks  incidents  along 
the  Honduran-Nicaraguan  border  have  increased, 
with  each  side  accusing  the  other  of  violating  its 


territorial  integrity.  On  (me  occasion,  according 
to  the  Honduran  Government,  soldiers  from  fee 
two  countries  engaged  in  a brief  fire-fight.  Many 
soldiers  and  civilians  here  are  worried  that  one  of 
these  border  incidents  may  escalate,  until  fee 
warring  reaches  the  stage  where  no  one  remem- 
bers how  it  started." 

Honduran  infantry  units  have  been  expanded  so  - 
rapidly  that  officers  are  performing  dual  respon- 
sibilities. a senior  officer  said  recently-  Now  about 
20,000  strong,  the  Honduran  Army  is  almost  as 
large  as  El  Salvador’s  and  Guatemala’s,  even 
though  the  population  of  Honduras,  about  3.5  mil- 
lion, is  considerably  smaller  than’  feat  of  either  of 
its  two  neighbors  and  therehas  been  virtually  no 

guerrilla  activity  here.  ' ' 

The  Honduran  Air  Force  is  already  considered’ 


lie  and  Congressional  opposition  tip  sending  mili- 
taty  aid  to  Honduras  tlumtD Guatemala  or  El  Sal- 
vador. Ope  reason  is  that  fee  Honduran  Army, 
while  far  from  a model  with  respect  to  human 
rights,  could  set  ah  example  for  fee  soldiers  of  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  In  addition,  Honduras 
has  had  since  January  a democratically  elected 
President,  Roberto  Suazo  COrdova,  whose  percep- 
tions of  the  threat  from  Nicaragua  coincide  with 
feoseof  the  Reag?n  Administration. 

Last  month.  President  Suaro  Cdrdova,  aocom- 
paniedby  the  chief  of  the  armed  forces,  Gen.  Gus- 
. tavo  Alvarez  Martinez,  went  to  Washington, 
where  he  met  wife  President  Reagan  and  ranking 
Administration  officials.  He  asked  for,  and  was 
promised,  more  military  aid.  Since  1980,  United  ' 

'States  military  assistance  has  nearly  tripled,  to 
. $10.6  million  fo$  this  year-  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration has  requested  ah  additional  $21  million  to 
modernize  tiiree^drfields  so  they  can  be  used  by 
American  transport  and  fighter  planes. 

During  recent  months  as  many  as  95  American 

military  advisers  have  been  in  Honduras,  nearly 
twice  as  many  as  in  El  Salvador.  And  United 
States  military  units  from  Panama  helped  the 
Hondurans  establish  a base  in  Durzuna,  in  a re- 
mote region  about  25  miles  north  of  the  Nicara- 
guan border.  Mhnagua  charged  last  week  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  , was  trying  to  provoke 
hfiau-aguaintoawarwitoHorKhu*^. 

Economic  Burden  - 

^Wbile  there  is  general  aversion  among  Hondo 
>^Aniiy  office  arxlcivHianGaveiiunent- lead- 
er?-to  a socialist  neighbor  and  a greater  concern  . 
abomNicaragna’smlUtarybufldup,  there  is  some 
disagreement  about  just  bow  far  to  go  in  combat- 
ing Nicaragua.  The  hard-liners,  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Alvarez,  an  Argentine-trained  officer,  are  in- 
clined toward  a military  strike  against  Nicara- 
gua. Although  fee. Nicaraguan  Army  — with  an 
estimated  50.000  trained  soldiers  — is  larger  than 
Honduras’s,  it  £5  weak  in  officers  and  lacks  com- " " 
bat  experience. 

Some  lower-level  Honduran  officers,'  however 
say  they  can  tolerate  a socialist  Gorcmment  next 
door.  “But  fee  Cubans  have  to  go,”  said  a Hondu- 
ran  major,  in  referring  to  Havana's  military  ad- 
visers in  Nicaragua.  The  threat  to  Honduras 
would  be  diminished,  they  argue,  if  the  pr<»-Saviet 
memb^offeeNic^raguanGoTOrnment  were  re- 
moved  from  power.  These  moderate  officers  hope 
that  the  Honduran  military  buildup  wifi  persuade 
fee  Nicaraguans  to  bring  about  there  dances  . 
themselves  rather  than  risk  a war.  ~ ‘ 

But  the  military  buildup,  even  If  intended  only* 
as  a psychological  threat to  Nicaragua,  is  a heavy 
burden  for  the  Honduran  economy.  A negative 
growfo  rate  is  forecast  for  this  year,  the  cSmtiy's  ; 

foreign  reserves  are  virtually  depleted,  uhetn- 
ployment  is  rising.  ; . 

Above  all,  argue  many  Hondurans,  including  I 

some  ariny  officers,  the  money  for  <&ense  wtxtfd  ->*“  1 1 

;be  better  spent  building  apfee  country’s  infra-  *£> 

scroetje.  Honduras  is  fee  nwst  untienievetoped 
of  the  Central  Ameri<^coun£ri&--thi2  highway  ■ 
bpriveen  Tegudgalpa.  the  capital,  and  San  Pedro 
Sula,  the  country's  second  largest  dtv  was  not  i 

paveduntHfeelWs,  ' ’ 


• apootouraraiiiealtfrclinics  has 

been  halted  for  want  of  fends  and  more  than  iflO 
existing  (mes^^feootmefe&te  and  rtaflW-  J 

cording  to  a Hraduran  busmess  leader  wS  bo-  - 
posesji  beef mffltary  He  said  it  wiU  aS-’  ; 
aboutjiO  njiifiun  to  buildfee  air  strip  at  Duxziina 
milifeiy  Jnsiststbat  despite  ttef 
&m!dup  it  wifl  not  start  a wai  with  Nicaragua.  But 
51“  r16™!  of“‘“y  senior  officers  tiStwS- 
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Imports  Are  Wanted — and  No  Foreign  Ownership  of  Business 


ByW&lIAM  K.  STEVENS 

NEW  DELHI  — Five  years  have  passed  since  Coca- 
Cola  and  the'  International  Business  Machines  Corpora* 
dm  were  forced  out  of  India,  one  because  it  refused  to 
give  the  secmformula  for  Coke  to  Indian  bottlers  and  the 
other  for  refusing  to  cede  a majority  interest  in  its  Indian 
operation  to  Indian investors. 

. To  those  who  rightly  or  wrongly  saw  that  twin  debacle 

as  vivid  proof  of  Indian  inhospitality  to  American  busi- 
ness, it  must  have  come  as  a surprise  when  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Indira  Gandhi  held  out  her  hand  in  friendly  invitation 
to  American  businessmen  during  her  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

India,  she  told  a group  of  industrialists  In  New  York, 
has  grown  strong  enough  economically  so  that  it ran  af- 
ford to.  Iift  or  ease  many,  of  the  controls  long  imposed  on 
imports,  foreign  investment  and  free  enterprise  general- 
ly.' Furthermore,  she  said,.  India  roust  liberalize  such 
areas  of  its  economy  if  its  development  as  an  emerging  in- 
dustrial nation  is  rdcootinue. 

But  she  also  left  no  doubt  about  the  limits  of  foreign 
involvement.  How,  she  was  asked,  can  India  develop  the 
high  technology  that  would  enable  it  to  join  the  ranks  of 
modem  economies  if  it  cannot  secure  the  help  of  compa- 
nies such  as  I.B.M.?  That,  she  said,  depends  on  the  atti- 
tude of  those  who  want  tocome  to  India.  “Obviously,”  she 
told  the!  businessmen,  “1  cannot  allow  anything  that  im- 
pinges cm  wr  independence.  Any  kind  of  dominance  in  the 
economic  field  does  impinge  on  our  independence.” 

In  that  statement  lies  perhaps  the  main  clue  to  India's 
economic  stance  in  the  world,  to  the  rationale  for  a policy 
that  sometimes  seems  vexing  and  contradictory  to  West- 
erners and  to  prospects  for  cooperation  between  the 
world’s  two  largest  demor  aries.  In  economics  as  in  all 
else,  India  oathe  35th  an'-versary  of  its  Liberation  from 


ment 


the  British  crown  projects  an  almost  prickly  air  of  inde- 
pendence that  goes  beyond  simple  nationalistic  pride.  One 
of  the  bedrocks  of  Indian  economic  policy  is  a conviction 
that  the  nation  must  go  it- alone,  relying  on  its  own  re- 
sources as  much  as  possible. 

India  long  ago  decided  it  would  not  live  beyond  its 
means  by  buying  more  abroad  than  it  could  pay  for.  Or  at 
least  more  than  it  absolutely  bad  to  buy  to  promote  basic 
development.  Far  better,  India's  planners  reasoned,  to 
avoid  balance-of-payments  deficits  and  to  build  slowly  to- 
ward a self-reliance  that  in  the  long  run  would  be  more 
stable,  even  if  it  meant  a relatively  anemic  array  of  con- 
sumer goods  for  Indian  citizens  in  the  meantime. 

In  the  first  years  of  independence,  India  spent-more 
freely  abroad.  “We  were  in  the  very  happy  position  of 
having -large  sterling  balances  accumulated  during  the 
war  years,"  explains  L.  K.  Jha,  one  of  Mrs.  Gandhi’s 
main  economic  advisers.  This  money,  he  said,  was  owed 
ta India  for  supplies  it  produced  during  World  War  11,  “so 
we  were  in  a position  to  import  without  worrying  about 
bow  to  pay  for  it.  That  situation  led  to  the  first  spun  of 
very  fast  growth  in  which  we  allowed  the  import  of  plants 
and  machinery  almost  at  will." 

But  after  10  years,  he  said,  it  became  clear  that  the 
reserves  were  being  used  up  dangerously  fast  and  that 
India  was  therefore  “constrained  to  see  that  we  used  for- 
eign exchange  cautiously."  Imported  items  regarded  as 
luxuries  were  essentially  prohibited  in  the  world's  10th 
largest  industrial  econ  my. 

Strings  Attached 

India,  in  effect,  has  been  telling  any  foreign  company 
seeking  to  operate  here:  You  can  come,  but  you  must  sell 
products  that  contribute  directly  to  our  development.  This 
means,  above  all,  the  front-rank  technology  necessary  to 
produce  modem  capital  and  the  high-quality  consumer 
goods  that  India  largely  lacks.  Foreign  companies  cannot 


own  a majority  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  un- 
less a large  share  of  production  is  for  export.  An  exception 
is  made  for  state-of-the-art  technology  such  as  advanced 
computers.  Depending  on  how  high  a priority  the  Govern- 
ment places  on  the  technology,  the  foreign  company  can 
be  allowed  to  hold  a majority  interest.  One  of  I.B.M.’s 
problems  in  1977  was  that  it  was  purveying  old,  estab- 
lished technology. 

These  rules  allow  for  a roughly  equal  partnership  be- 
tween foreign  and  Indian  companies,  and  American  diplo- 
mats here  say  that  an  outside  company  can  do  well  if  it 
ties  up  with  a good  Indian  company,  as  many  have  al- 
ready done.  One  estimate  places  the  direct  United  States 
investment  in  joint  ventures  here  at  nearly  $400  million. 
But  some  American  analysts  say  this  is  considered  pea- 
nuts — as  is  the  $3  billion  a year  in  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  India,  even  though  that  figure  last  year 
made  the  United  States  India’s  biggest  trading  partner. 

Other  Headaches 

One  reason  United  States  activity  is  not  as  high  as  it 
might  be,  American  diplomats  say,  has  less  to  do  with  In- 
dia’s stringent  rules  than  it  does  with  country’s  legendary 
red  tape  and  self-admitted  bureaucratic  rigidities.  Power 
failures,  port  tie-ups,  transportation  breakdowns  and 
spotty  communications  add  to  the  headaches,  they  say. 
Mrs.  Gandhi  says  that  as  part  of  the  “liberalization"  pro- 
gram, controls  have  been  lifted  on  many  imports  of  capi- 
tal goods  and  raw  materials.  She  maintains  that  red  tape 
is  being  cut.  and  that  the  infrastructure  is  improving. 

India  insists,  however,  that  the  infrastructure  cannot 
continue  to  improve  unless  present  levels  of  low-interest 
loans  from  the  World  Bank  are  maintained.  The  United 
States  cut  contributions  to  the  loan  fund,  but  Mrs.  Gandhi 
received  assurances  in  Washington  that  India  would  get 
special  attention.  There  were  reports  here  last  week  that 
such  aid  would  soon  be  increased  from  its  1982  level  of 
$800  million. 

Some  Indians  say  that  the  effects  of  generations  of  co- 
lonial exploitation  justify  the  country’s  need  for  financial 
concessions.  They  also  point  out  that  India’s  economic 
progress  has  been  uneven,  that  large  areas  of  the  country 
and  huge  segments  of  the  population  remain  desperately 
poor.  India’s  main  economic  achievement  since  independ- 
ence, it  is  believed,  is  that  it  has  become  essentially  self- 
sufficient  in  food-grain  production.  But  there  is  a wide- 
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spread  conviction  among  Indian  leaders  that  in  other 
areas  the  country's  brand  of  state  capitalism  has  fallen 
short  of  expectations.  Liberalizing  the  private  and  trade 
sectors  is  seen  as  one  way  to  increase  efficiency,  produc- 
tivity and  growth. 

Why  should  it  all  matter  to  the  United  States?  Be- 
cause, say  American  students  of  the  question,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ignore  a strategically  vital,  subcontinental  nation 
of  nearly  700  million  people  linked  to  the  United  States  by 
democratic  ideals  and  humanitarian  considerations.  In 
economic  terras,  they  reply  that  there  is  much  money  to 
be  made  here  if  and  when  India  achieves  a truly  modem 
economy.  The  India  of  the  future,  say  some  American  dip- 
lomats, represents  a huge  markec  with  an  equally  huge 
supply  of  inexpensive  labor. 

If  that  is  true,  there  will  be  competition  for  it,  and 
Mrs.  Gandhi  has  made  it  clear  that  she  will  deal  with  who- 
ever can  provide  India  with  what  it  needs.  It  is  perhaps  a 
straw  in  the  wind  that  on  her  way  back  to  India  from  the 
United  States,  she  stopped  in  Japan.  There,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Zenko  Suzuki  said  his  country  was  ready  to  extend 
maximum  economic  and  technological  help  to  India. 
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For  Internal  and  Strategic  Reasons,  It  Pays  to  Get  Along 

‘Nonalignment’  Policies  Are 
Wearing  Well  in  Indonesia 


Gamma-Uaisen/Fraacois  Locboo 

Indonesian  President  Suharto 


By  COLIN  CAMPBELL 

Amid  the  fading  modernity  of  the  Savoy  Homann 
Hotel  on  Asia- Africa  Street  in  Bandung,  the  dining  room  is 
still  so  optimistically  spacious,  the  jazz  so  cool  and  the 
dusty  veranda  — with  its  huge  mural  of  the  Iotoesian 
people — so  amazingly 1950^8  that  it  is  easy  to  ptcturecne- 
self  at  the  Afro-Asian  Conference  of  April  19S>. 

Nehru  of  India,  Nasser  of  Egypt,  Zhou  Enlai  of  China 
and  dozens  of  other  potentates  went  to  Bandung  as  guests 
of  Sukarno  of  Indonesia.  The  conference,  which  virtually 
launched  the  nonaligned  movement,  has  helped  keep  In- 
donesia high  on  its  lists. 

In  a recent  reminder,  a delegation  of  Iranian  mullahs 
arrived  in  Jakarta  seeking  support  for  moving  next 
month’s  nonaligned  summit  meeting  from  Baghdad.  A 
few  days  ago,  their  Iraqi  enemies  came  by  to  lobby  for 
keeping  the  meeting  as  planned.  President  Suharto's  re- 
sponses may  not  have  tipped  the  balance  of  war,  peace  or 
even  the  venue  of  the  nonaligned  leaders’  meeting.  But  it 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  have  been  entreated. 

Like  other  nonaligned  countries,  Indonesia  has  its 
diplomatic  leanings.  Yet  unlike  many  of  them,  its  interna- 
tional likes  and  dislikes  haven’t  changed  much  since  Gen- 
eral Suharto  came  to  power  in  the  mid-1960’5.  The  coun- 
try’s movement  toward  deeper  economic  relations  with 
the  United  States,  Japan  and  the  West  has  been  steady  but 
as  deliberate  as  a Javanese  dance. 

Dumping  President  Sukarno’s  theoretical  attach- 
ment to  Communism  and  his  active  attachment  to  Pe- 
king, Mr.  Suharto's  military  Government  “suspended" 
relations  with  China  25  years  ago.  They  are  still  suspend- 
ed. Rumors  that  ties  may  soon  be  resumed  have  been  fed 
by  statements  by  high  officials  that  resumption  is  “only  a 


matter  of  time”;  but  they  are  still  just  rumors. 

Relations  with  Moscow  bad  cooled  even  under  Su- 
karno and  remain  cool.  But  Moscow  didn’t  censure  Indo- 
nesia's invasion  of  East  Timor  in  1976;  Jakarta  didn’t  con- 
demn the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  (Nonetheless, 
possession  of  Communist  literature  is  punishable  by 
lengthy  imprisonment.) 

Longstanding  ambivalence  toward  Vietnam  also  con- 
tinues. Leading  Indonesians  see  Vietnam  as  a Communist 
threat  of  sorts.  Differences  over  ownership  of  a stretch  of 
South  China  Sea-bed  north  of  Indonesia's  Natima  Islands 
raise  fears  of  a Soviet- Vietnamese  takeover  of  the  islands. 
But  multiple  dangers  from  Vietnam’s  enemy,  China,  still 
get  priority;  the  Indonesian  military  recalls  that  Viet- 
nam. like  its  own  “class  of  1945,”  overthrew  a colonial 
power.  A high  Indonesian  official  said  the  military’s  sym- 
pathy for  Vietnam  “4s  partly  a certain  admiration  for 
military  prowess,  or  achievement  or  stature  — for  histo- 
ry. It  is  an  admiration  among  professionals,  like  some 
people  have  admiration  for  Israel.” 

A Shrug  for  Vietnam 

Despite  Jakarta’s  staunch  disapproval  of  the  Cambo- 
dia invasion,  Vietnam  is  still  viewed  by  many  Indonesian 
generals  and  other  nationalists  as  having  been  forced  into 
the  Soviet  liaison  by  Chinese  hostility.  Indonesia  and  Viet- 
nam both  have  deeply  distrusted  ethnic  Chinese  minori- 
ties. Foreign  Minister  Mochtar  Kusumaatmaja  said  of 
Vietnam’s  objectives  in  Indochina,  “They  want  to  be  a big 
power  in  the  region.  (But)  I don’t  think  they  went  about  it 
in  the  right  way."  Other  strategists  added  that  Vietnam  is 
nice  to  have  between  Peking  and  Jakarta. 

One  policy  planner  privately  shrugged  at  the  prospect 
of  permanent  Vietnam  dominance  in  Indochina.  “Let 


them  have  it,"  he  said.  Regional  stability,  not  Cambodia, 
is  his  concern,  along  with  keeping  the  great  powers  out  of 
a desired  “Zone  Of  Peace,  Freedom  and  Neutrality." 

But  policymakers  say  they  want  the  American  Navy 
to  stay  in  the  Pacific  because  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  already  there.  For  reasons  of  principle  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic development,  Indonesia  says  it  wants  to  be  friends 
with  everybody. 

Indonesia  gets  along  fine  with  the  neighboring  Aus- 
tralian Government,  despite  nonstop  Australian  press  at- 
tacks since  the  East  Timor  takeover.  Indonesia  is  Austra- 
lia’s second  largest  aid  recipient,  after  Papua  New 
Guinea,  a former  Australian  possession.  (An  Australian 
diplomat  smiled  at  an  Indonesian  official's  private  com- 
ment that  Australia  is  a small,  strike-tom,  insignificant 
country  compared  to  154  million  Indonesians.  The  two 
countries,  the  Australian  said,  seemed  to  be  moving  in  op- 
posite directions,  with  Australia  becoming  more  open  and 
Indonesia  “more  repressive.") 

With.  Japan.  Indonesia  has  had  serious  difficulties.; 
^Grudges  remain  from  the  World  War  II  occupation,  face-j 
to-face  encounters  are  sometimes  troubled,  and  Indone-, 
sians  fear  Washington  is  making  Japan  the  policeman  of1 
Southeast  Asia.  Resentment  of  Japan's  huge  investments 
may  eventually  produce  a backlash.  Rumblings  about 
growing  domination  by  Tokyo  (and  Washington)  have 
been  frequent  for  years.  “It's  the  general  impression  that 
it’s  in  the  United  States  Government’s  interest  to  support 
this  repressive  and  corrupt  Government  because  of  global 
strategy."  said  a Moslem  intellectual. 

Other  Indonesians  agreed  that  Jakarta  was  slowly 
moving  closer  to  Washington  — despite  assertions  of  non- 
alignment,  a notable  absence  of  kind  official  words  for  the 
United  States  and  recent  tensions  over  economic  policy 
and  the  rejection  of  an  American  ambassador. . 

But  nonalignment  is  still  a serviceable  doctrine.  The 
elite,  for  or  against  the  regime,  sees  the  country  as  unusu- 
ally independent.  Nonalignment  cuts  across  the  country's 
own  regional,  political  and  religious  divisions.  It  distin- 
guishes Indonesia  from  its  much  smaller  fellow  members 
in  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations,  where  the 
Philippines,  Singapore  and  Thailand  are  vocally  aligned 
with  the  West.  And  it  possesses  ritual  magic  — important 
especially  in  Java  where  successive  faiths  have  tended  to 
blend  rather  than  displace  each  other. 

- Colin  Campbell,  The  New  York  Times  correspondent 
in  Bangkok,  recently  spent  three  weeks  in  Indonesia. 
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GROWING  UP  THIN 
By  Judie  Oron 

Do  you  think  you  re  too  fai?  Too  skinny? 
Too  flaJ-chesietP  Too  wide-hipped? 
Eroding  Up  Thm  ten  help  you  learn  to 
cope  wrth  — even  tove  — . your  body. 
irslutSwg  ns  "imperfect >ons.''  Tha  book 
includes  excerpts  fiom  interviews  with 
over  100  women  who  Jbscusshow  they 
!oei  about  their  bodies.  and  how  these 
fggfrrgs  affect  their  iwas.  Author  Judie 
Cron  offers  a simple  programme  of  diet 
and  exerose  to  help  fight  physical' 
inflation'  and -break  bad  habits  at  my  age 
Ms.  Oron  s week* y "Figure  st  Out”  column 
on  eras  suC,«cr  fws?  appeared  m The 
Jerusalem  Post  in  1976. 

Puchshed  by  Cana  and  Hie  Jerusalem 
Pest  *27  pages-  laminated  hardcover. 
iiteKiaiet! 

IS  2*6 


ISRAEL.  GARDENING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

By  Walter  Frank! 

Comprehensive,  rnonth-by-month 
instructions  for  planting  everything  that 
groyvs  m Israeli  gardens,  homes  and 
window  boxes.  For  green-thumbed  wizards 
and  regular,  garden-variety  plant  lovers, 
this  bestselling  book  is  a must. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post.  256  pages,  laminated  hardcover, 
illustrated. 
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HOW  TO  GET  WHAT  YOU 
WANT  IN  NINE  LANGUAGES 

By  Lbci  Darvall 

This  handy  phrase  book  gives  travellers  the 
appropriate  translations  into  Hebrew, 
English.  German.  French.  Italian.  Greek. 
Japanese.  Spanish  and  Dutch.  Slim 
enough  to  be  conveniently  carried  in  a 
pocket.. 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Pos>  150  pages,  paperback,  illustrated 

IS  106 


KS! 

BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

BOOKS!  BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

BOOKS!  BOOKS!  BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

BOOKS!  BOOKS!  BOOKS!  BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

Need  a special  gift?  Or  are  you  just  feeling  a little  self-indulgent? 
There’s  nothing  better  than  a book.  The  titles  listed  here  are 
available  from  the  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  in  Jerusalem.  Tal 
Aviv  and  Haifa.  You  can  order  by  mail,  too.  Just  fill  out  and  send 
the  coupon  below,  with  your  cheque,  to  THE  JERUSALEM  POST, 
P.O.B.  81,  91000  Jerusalem.  Prices  include  VAT.  Postage  and 
handling  are  free. 

TO:  THE  JERUSALEM  POST.  P.O.B.  81.  91000  Jerusalem. 

Please  send  me: 

Book  title  Price 


I enclose  cheque  foe  TOTAL:  IS. 

NAME  (please  print) 

ADDRESS 

TOWN POSTAL  CODE - 


Derlwof  . 


JESREJSRI  BUS 


-anttiM 


THE  JEWISH  PRESS 
THAT  WAS 
Aryeh  Bar,  ed. 

Journalists  and  other  firs:-hand  Observers 
leil  ihe  story  of  pre-Holocaust  Europe's 
vital  Jewish  press.  Anecdotes,  historical 
observations  and  photographs  help  depict 
the  broad  range  of  ideo'ogies.  outlooks, 
nationalities  and  languages  reflected  in  the 
Jewish  newspapers  of  that  era. 

Published  by  the  World  Federation  of 
Jewish  Journalists.  459  pages,  hardcover, 
illusrrated  and  indexed 
(S  310 


CHAIM  NACHMAN  BIALIK: 
SELECTED  POEMS 
Ruth  Nevo.  translator 

The  bilingual  edition,  uv iih  Hebrew  original 
and  English  translation  on  facing  pages 
Translated  by  Ruth  Nevo.  professor  of 
English  Literature  at  the  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem.  A beautiful  gift  for  anyone 
who  loves  poetry 

Published  by  Dvir  and  The  Jerusalem  Post 
196  pages,  hardcover. 
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WITH  PREJUDICE 
By  Alex  Berlyne 

Alex  Berlyne’s  mind  is  either  a fount  of 
erudition  or  a rubbish  dump,  depending  on 
your  point  of  view  In  the  ten  years  "With 
Prejudice"  has  been  appearing  in  The 
Jerusalem  Post,  the  column  has  dealt  with 
such  abstruse  topics  as  Anal  (a  language 
spoken  in  Burma  and  Manipur),  the  way 
Shakespeare's  puns  crop  up  m comic 
postcards  four  centuries  later,  and  the  age- 
old  question  of  ' Who  is  a Sioux?"  With 
tongue  planted  firmly  in  cheek.  Berlyne 
lovingly  assails  nearly  every  institution 
hallowed  by  man 

Published  by  Carta  and  The  Jerusalem 
Post.  25E  pages,  hardcover,  illustrated. 
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Sweating  Out 
The  Tax  Increase 
With  Congress 

If  the  $100  billion  tax  bill  that  fi- 
nally emerges  from  House-Senate 
conference  isn't  held  together  with 
baling  wire,  the  conferees  might  well 
be.  And,  if  White  House  headcounters 
are  right,  so  could  be  the  vote  in  the 
House.  There,  the  Democrats,  who 
want  more  than  anything  to  have  an 
election-year  tax  increase  called  Re- 
publican, won't  move  until  100  of  the 
chamber's  192  Republicans  are  guar- 
anteed ; and  many,  if  not  100,  Repub- 
licans are  very  unhappy. 

The  President  passed  his  week 
pulling  out  the  stops  for  a measure  he 
insisted  was  “80  percent  tax  re- 
form," 20  percent  tax  increase  and 
all  of  it  essential  to  keeping  deficits 
down.  “There  is  not  any  flip-flop  at 
all;  I would  prefer  to  reduce  our 
budget  deficits  by  continuing  to  re- 
duce Government  spending,"  said 
Mr.  Reagan  when  asked  about  his 
previous  staunch  supply-side  resist- 
ance to  revenue-raising  measures. 
The  conferees  spent  theirs  in  all- 
night  sessions,  only  to  recovene  mid- 
afternoon  yesterday  with  many  of 
their  toughest  issues  still  ahead. 

' Some,  however,  had  already  been 
tackled  — and  in  a manner  not  likely 
to  endear  the  bill  to  Rqmblican  in- 
cumbents anxious  about  “the  op- 
tics,” as  one  long-time  observer  puts 
it,  and  about  more  general,  reces- 
sion-induced Democratic  charges  of 
unfairness.  Though  business  appears 
to  be  taking  its  knocks  — the  confer- 
ence agreed  to  reduce  the  deprecia- 
tion allowance  on  plant  and  equip- 
ment that  was  central  to  last  year's 
tax  cut  — the  fabled  “three-martini 
lunch”  deduction  for  businessmen 


Representative  Dan  Rostenkowsld 
(left)  with  Senator  Bob  Dole  at  con- 
ference committee  meeting. 


was  preserved;  waiters  will  be  re-  • 
quired  to  report  tips  more  thorough- 
ly. And  while  the  provision  which  per- 
mits corporations  to  sell  their  tax 
breaks  to  each  other  was  still  being 
wrangled  over,  personal  deductions 
for  medical  expenses  were  cut  and 
telephone  excise  taxes  raised. 

Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
trying  to  reconcile  different  ideas  of 
where  to  cut  domestic  spending,  and 
by  how  much,  weren’t  having  a much 
easier  time.  Their  talks  stalled  over 
limiting  cost-of-living  increases  in 
Federal  pensions  — despite  intima- 
tions from  the  White  House  and  di- 
rect warnings  from  Senate  budget 
chairman  Pete  V.  Domenici  that  the 
$130  billion  deficit  reduction  over 
three  years  (that  includes  the  tax 
measure)  could  hang  in  the  balance. 

But  the  White  House  was  making 
out  well  in  the  matter  of  increases  for 
the  military,  which  only  the  Adminis- 
tration’s bolder  critics  charge  is  as 
responsible  for  the  deficit  crunch  as 
last  year’s  tax  cut.  By  week’s  end, 
Armed  Service  Committee  conferees 
had  effectively  given  Mr.  Reagan 
nearly  al!  the  money  he  asked  for, 
and  the  way  he  wanted  it.  That  in- 
cludes production  of  the  MX  missile 
that  no  one,  including  the  White 
House,  yet  knows  where  to  base,  and 
a new  type  of  nerve  gas  weapon,  for  a 
record  total  of  $177  billion  in  military 
procurement  for  1983. 

The  only  place  where  there  wasn’t 
much  action  last  week  was  in  the 
economy,  which  dove  into  recession 
last  summer  as  Congress  was  voting 
Reaganomics  I.  While  wholesale 
prices  rose  six-tenths  of  1 percent  in 
July,  less  than  in  June,  industrial  pro- 
duction declined  in  July,  for  the  11th 
time  in  12  months.  “The  inflation 
number  is  a good  number,"  said 
Allen  Sinai  of  Data  Resources  Inc. 
“But  it  is  getting  better  because  the 
recovery  is  still  tad." 

A Clear  Choice, 

A Delayed  Choice 

Voters  often  find  themselves  choos- 
ing among  sound-alike  candidates. 
That  won't  be  the  case  in  Michigan 
come  November. 


In  last  week's  primaries,  Republi- 
cans picked  a conservative  business- 
man. Richard  Headlee,  to  be  their 
candidate  for  Governor.  Mr.  Head- 
lee, who  among  other  things  favors 
sharp  cuts  in  welfare  payments,  said 
he  hoped  the  President  would  make  a 
campaign  stopover  on  his  behalf.  Mr. 
Headlee’s  opponent  will  be  United 
States  Representative  James  J. 
Blanchard,  a moderate  Democrat 
who  helped  engineer  the  Federal 
Government's  bailout  of  Chrysler 
and  who  advocates  public  works  pro- 
grams to  ease  the  impact  of  the 
state’s  14.7  percent  unemployment. 

In  Georgia,  the  gubernatorial 
choices  won’t  be  clear  until  later  this 
month,  and  Congressional  picks  later 
than  that.  In  the  gubernatorial. 
United  States  Representative  Bo 
Ginn  finished  with  36.3  percent,  not 
enough  to  avoid  a runoff  on  Aug.  31 
with  the  Democratic  runnerup,  State 
Representative  Joe  Frank  Harris. 
The  winner  faces  State  Senator  Bob 
Bell,  who  won  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation with  little  difficulty.  (One 
notable  Democratic  loser  was  Jack 
Watson,  former  White  House  chief  of 
staff  for  President  Carter;  he  fin- 
ished far  behind). 

The  congressional  primaries  have 
been  long  delayed  by  a reapportion- 
ment dispute  in  Atlanta.  The  Reagan 
Justice  Department  had  declared  the 
Legislature's  initial  redistricting 
plan  unacceptable  on  the  ground  that 
it  diluted  black  political  strength. 
Late  last  week,  Washington  approved 
new  plan  that  would  increase  the 
Fifth  District,  once  served  by  An- 
drew Young,  now  Atlanta’s  mayor,  to 
65.02  black,  but  asked  for  another 
revision  of  the  election  schedule  it- 
self, to  permit  campaigning  time. 

The  Hour  Comes 
In  Virgnia 

Frank  J.  Coppola  never  stopped  in- 
sisting that  he  was  innocent.  But  last 
spring,  after  four  years  on  Virginia's 
death  row,  he  fired  his  lawyers  and 
said  he  wanted  to  die.  Last  week, 
after  the  failure  of  last-minute  legal 
maneuvering  on  his  behalf,  including 
an  appeal  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  he  was  put  to  death  in 
’ an  electric  chair  in-  the  Richmond 
...Slate  Penitentiary.  . 

His  was  the  fifth  execution  since 
1976,  when  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
had  earlier  said  that  capital  punish- 
ment as  practiced  was  unconstitu- 
tional, ruled  that  under  properly 
' framed  laws  the  death  penalty  was 
acceptable.  The  execution  of  Mr. 
Coppola,  a former  police  officer  con- . 
victed  in  1978  of  beating  a woman  to 
death  during  a robbery,  was  the  first 
in  Virginia  in  20  years. 

Virginia  Gov.  Charles  S.  Robb  later 
called  his  refusal  to  stay  the  death 
sentence  the  most  “difficult  and  emo- 
tionally draining”  decision  he  had 
faced.  President  Reagan,  a supporter 
of  capital  punishment,  telephoned 
Mr.  Robb,  expressing  “sympathy" 
and  noting  that  in  1967,  when  he  was 
Governor  of  California,  he  refused  to 
intercede  and  a man  convicted  of  kill- 
ing a police  officer  was  put  to  death  in 
a gas  chamber. 

Some  authorities  speculated  that 
the  High  Court,  by  refusing  to  block 
the  electrocution  of  Mr.  Coppola, 
may  have  been  giving  notice  to  lower 
courts  that  executions  should  not  be 
delayed  indefinitely.  More  than  1,000 
men  and  women  are  now  confined  in 
prison  death  rows  around  the  nation. 

And  Speaking  of 
Special  Delivery 

The  price  of  a first  class  stamp 
may  seem  high  now,  but  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  best  bargain  in  town 
after  a nuclear  war  if  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice kept  its  promises.  Ralph  H.  Ju- 
sell,  the  agency’s  civil  defense  coor- 
dinator, assured  a Congressional 
committee  last  week  that  if  people 
were  left  when  the  dust  settled,  they 
would  get  their  mail. 

Mr.  Jusell  and  James  K.  Jones, 
general  manager  of  the  prevention 
and  planning  division,  described 
plans  to  move  postal  headquarters 
from  Washington  to  Memphis  if  the 
capital  were  destroyed.  They  added 
that  most  post  offices  have  already 
been  stocked  with  thousands  of 
change-of-address  forms  for  apr&s- 
holocaust  convenience.  Representa- 
tive Edward  J.  Markey,  Democrat  of 
Massachusetts,  called  the  plans 
"long  on  wishful  thinking  and  short 
on  reality.1’  The  adjective  “idiotic” 
was  also  heard  in  the  stately  hearing 
room. 

Postal  Service  contingencies  are 
part  of  a multi-billion  dollar  civil  de- 
fense effort  proposed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration that  continues  to  draw  wide- 
spread criticism.  “Planning  for  life 
after  a nuclear  war  is  like  planning  to 
live  in  hell,”  Gene  LaRocque,  a re- 
tired admiral  and  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Defense  Information,  said. 
“Nobody  has  the  slightest  idea  what 
it  will  be  like."  The  reaction  of  Rep- 
resentative Robert  Garcia  of  New 
York  during  the  proceedings  last 
week  seemed  to  speak  for  many:  “If 
the  bomb  comes,  1 hope  it  hits  me  in 
the  middle  of  the  head." 


Michael  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 
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Tax  Increase  Prompts  Worst  Intraparty  Squabble  of  Administration 


Reagan  Runs  a Reverse, 
Collides  With  Right  Wing 


didafes- across the  board,  he says.  Wldie  Botffle” 


By  HOWELL  RAINES 


WASHINGTON  — Among  conservative  Repub- 
licans, these  are  being  spoken  of  as  the  days  in 
which  President  Reagan  abandoned  Reaganom- 
ics. The  candidate  who  campaigned  for  the  big- 
gest tax  reduction  in  history  has  evolved  into  a 
President  who  spent  much  of  the  week  urging 
Congress  to  pass  what  his  critics  describe  as  the 
biggest  tax  increase  ever  proposed. 

“It  has  all  the  things  that 
Jimmy  Carter  used  to  propose 
that  we  used  to  beat  up  cm,”  ob- 
served Representative  Newt  Gin- 
grich, a Georgia  Republican 
prominent  in  the  Congressional 
revolt  against  the  President's 
$98.9  billion  tax  bill.  That  revolt 
within  the  President’s  own  party, 
he  added,  “is  really  a grass-roots 
rebellion  over  wrong  policy.” 

To  offset  such  talk,  Mr.  Reagan 
summoned  scores  of  lawmakers 
to  the  White  House  to  hear  his 
claim  that  the  tax  increase  is 
needed  to  lower  the  deficit  and 
bring  the  the  lower  interest  rates 
needed  for  economic  recovery. 

Privately,  White  House  aides  and 
their  Congressional  allies  tried  to 
reinforce  the  President’s  message 
with  a combination  of  threats  and 
pleas.  In  sum,  Mr.  Reagan’s  tax 
plan  brought  a week  of  intraparty 
squabbling  the  like  of  which  has 
not  been  seen  in  Washington  since 
liberal  Democrats  turned  on 
President  Carter  in  the  second 
year  of  his  term. 

The  Republican  squabble  was 


crease  in  history  the  next.  Regardless  of  what  the 
President  says  it  will  be  written  as  the  biggest  tax 
increase,”  he  added.  The  aide  was  referring  to 
Mr.  Reagan’s  contention  that  80  percent  of  the 
new  revenues  would  come  from  more  efficient 
collection  of  taxes  already  owed. 

“No  alternative”  is  the  standard  reply  when 
Reagan  advisers  are  asked  why  the  President 
would  open  himself  to  attacks  from  the  Demo- 
crats. Then  they  explain  the  deficit-oriented  eco- 
nomics that  Mr.  Reagan  has  adopted  in  place  of 


session  in  a gpagndre  with  Republican. members 
bkKddngttaPresidefft's  program. 

The  Presidential  politics  ;{rfIS84wasalsda 
strong  underlying  issue-White  Hpd^ofSdais  ac- 
cused Mr,  Keinpof  tryaag  to  advance  his  d^ricifis 
for  the  nomination  t^  tiying.tosabota^  che  Rea- 
gan  economic  pnjgram.  Mr.  Kemp  retorted  that 
principle  rather  than  politics  causedfnm  to.  op- 
pose the  President's  tax  increase.  But  his  ft&ow- 
ere  suggested  that  Mr;  Reagan's  drift  to  the  cen- 
ter opened  up  opportxuuties  for  Mr.  Kemp  on  the 
Republican  right  “ ? ?l  /■  v ■> 

On  the  more  immediate  issue —the  prevention 
of  a Gxigressiobal  deadlock  — the  White  House 
first  resorted  to  pofitical  muscle.  First,  Mr.  Rea- 
gan jerked  Lyn  Nofriger.  a kmgtinie  Reaghn  ad- 
viser who  originally  sided  wim  <^xmec£s  of  the 
tax  bill,  bade  into  line.  his' detected  to 

"pare  stupidity, “ Mr.Nofziger, 
with  the.  President's  biessmg.  tdld 
Cabinet  :jtnerpb«s ‘.hot  tq  make, 
campaign  appearances  on  behalf 
of  RepubBcBta  wta  oppo^^  the 
tax  biU.  Congressional  -outrage  at 
Mr:  l^rfzige^sstrOTg-arm  tactics 
may  .have  cost  tire  President  sup- 
portL:MivReagafl*s  sensitivity  to 


his  brief,  previously  unscheduled 
press Conference  on  Fiiday  to  say 
“no,  we're  not  threatening  any." 
hody;  and  I’m  going;  to  do  every- 
thing I can  to  getaH  the  Republi- 
cans Icaninto  office. " 


_ were 
going  more  smoothly  for  an 


triggered  by 
what  Representative  Jack  F.  Kemp,  the  leader  of 
the  dissident  Republicans,  called  Mr.  Reagan’s 
“dramatic  U-turn"  on  economic  policy.  Mr. 
Kemp  recalled  that  Mr.  Reagan  had  long  argued 
that  the  way  to  reduce  government  spending  was 
to  strangle  it  off  with  lower  taxes.  In  his  days  as  a 
pure  supply-sider,  Mr.  Reagan  also  argued  that 
lowering  taxes  stabilizes  the  economy  by  freeing 
up  more  investment  capital.  But  in  his  advocacy 
of  the  new  tax  bill,  he  turned  that  reasoning  on  its 
head.  In  commercials  to  be  broadcast  this  week  at 
a cost  of  $350,000  to  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Reagan  argues  that  higher  taxes  will 
“allow  us  to  cut  spending  even  further." 

With  Republicans  already  attacking  this  flip- 
flop,  a White  House  official  observed,  “There’s  no 
question  that  the  Democrats  will  try  to  use  it.  1 
think  they’ll  argue  the  inconsistency  of  the  biggest 
tax  cut  in  history  one  year  and  the  biggest  tax  in- 


his  supply-side  faith.  The  President  is  convinced 
that  the  declfoe  of  the  prime  interest  rate  to  the  15 
percent  level  (it  dropped  to  14%  last  week)  pres- 
ages economic  recovery.  But  he  believes  the 
financial  markets  will  react  with  alarm  and  inter- 
est rates  will  shoot  up  again,  killing  the  recovery, 
if  the  fiscal  1983  deficit  climbs  to  the  $185  billion 
level.  So  Mr.  Reagan  is  willing  to  “swallow  hard," 
as  he  puts  it,  and  call  for  enough  taxes  to  hold  the 
deficit  to  the  $100  billion  level. 

Mr.  Kemp  and  his  allies  believe  it  will  damage 
Republican  Congressional  candidates  to  raise 
taxes  in  an  election  year.  But  White  House  strate- 
gists retort  that  it  is  the  Republican  dissidents 
who  pose  the  greater  political  threat  His  polltak- 
er.  Richard  Wirthlin,  is  telling  Congressmen  that 
Mr.  Reagan’s  "leadership  image”  is  their  great- 
est asset  in  the  fall  election.  For  Republicans  to 
help  defeat  the  Reagan  tax  bill  would  make  the 
President  look  weak  and  damage  the  party's  can- 


virtualfywery  ounce  of  itspres-^ 
tige<Hi  the  line.  Evcsr  Secretary  of 
Stole  George  P._  Shultz  took  time 
off  from  the  Lebanese  crisis  . to 
lobby  CoDgressmen-  And  Mr.  Rea- 
gan warmed  opfor  his  primertime 
speech  sKteduted  for  tomorrow 
night  in  the  Fridaypressconf  er- 
ence,  Htfacfclng  riw  ■‘♦ptaiw  tag--, 
wash"  put  out  byhiscritics.The  tone  was  classic 
Reagan,  and  canftasted  with  the  flat;  defensive 
references  to.  thetexincrease  In  an  citherivise  up- 
beat appearance  at  the  Biffings,  Mont.,  centennial 
earlier  in  tte  week.  Mr:  Reagan’snewfbund  ene- 
mies on  the  right  were  driven  to  new  fury.  VThis 
media  Witz  is  m unprincipled  desperation  resort 
to  high-handed  tactics/'  fumed  Richard  A.  VI* 
guerie,  the  -consarvati vcftmdgaiser,  in 
Mr.  Reagan  of  betrayiqg  contributors  by  using  na- 
tional party  funds  to  promo te  a tax  hike.  . 

But  Representative  Guy  Vander  Jagt  of  Michi- 
gan, chairman  -of  the-  Republican  Congressional, 
campaign  committee,:  predicted  that  eventually  . 
Republicans  would,  like  Mr.  Reagan,  embrace  the  . 
taxraiseastheTesseroftwoeviIs.“There,snoal- 
ternative,”  he  said.  ‘ ‘That  wiH  gradually  sink  into 
the  minds  of  the  members.  If  they,  vote  against  it 
they  win  be  voting  to  raise  the  deficit  by  $350  bil- 


lion over  the  next  three  years:' 


..  -’re  -tj t.jiVs..  -i.V-^ 


Congress’s  Inner  Conflicts  Reflect  Uncertainty  Over  Voters. 


v-i:- 


Crying  All  the  Way  to  the  Arsenal 


Senators  requested  that  the  report  include,  among 
otter  tilings,  a timetable  for  completing  missile 
force  reduction  talks:  . v 

Some  analysts  say  the  White  House  has  been 
slow  to  recognize  ttepilitical implications  should 
a view  that  Mr.;  Reagan  is  not  committed  to  arms 
control  gain  broader  credence.  Only  shortly  be- 
fore a vote  in  the  Houseon  a nuclear  freeze  earlier 
in  the  month  did  the  President  mountain  intensive 
lobbying  campaign  against  the  initiative.  After 
personal  appeaisfrom  Mn  Reagan  and  members 
of  his  arms  control  team,  the  House  rejected  the 
call  fora  freezein’ Soviet  and  American  arsenals, 
bat  by  only  a single  vote. 

White  Hquseofficialsr were  pleased  with  the  out- 
come. fopublic,somemamtained  that  the  victory 
in  the  Democratic  House  indicated  that  the  na- 
tional freeze  movement  had  reached  itszenith 
and  was  waning.  Privately,  however,  they  were 
notsosure. 

On  Thursday,  officials  met  at  the  White  House 
to  discuss  how  the  Administration  could  be made 
to  appear  less  indifferent.  They  settled  on  an  in- 
tensified pubUcrelations  campaign,  to  be  coordi- 
nated by  the  State  Department,  in  which  Adminis- 
tration officials  would  defend  the  White  House's 
nuclear  policies  and  attempt  to  heighten  public 
appreciation  of  the  Administration’s  arms  control 
proposals  now  being  negotiated  in  Geneva, 


Several  officials  have  also  urged  that  Secretary 
of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  or  perhaps  the  Presi- 
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By  JUDITH  MILLER 


WASHINGTON  — One  night  late  last  week. 
House  and  Senate  conferees  approved  a $177  bil-- 
lion  defense  authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1963 
that  gave  President  Reagan  the  MX  missile, 
nerve  gas  production  and  every  other  weapons 
program  he  had  requested.  Earlier  in  the  week. 
Senator  John  C.  Danforth,  a moderate  Republican 
from  Missouri,  was  pacing  the  Senate  floor,  de- 
claring that  he  was  deeply  troubled  by  the  appar- 
ent low  priority  the  President  has  given  nuclear 
arms  control. 

The  two  incidents  are  not  necessarily  inconsis- 
tent. President  Reagan  has  argued  that  the  nation 
requires  a strong  defense  to  secure  meaningful 
arms  control  agreements.  This  view  seems  to  be 
shared  by  many  Americans,  according  to  a recent 
New  York -Times /CBS  New  Poll.  A vast  majority 
of  those  surveyed  — 72  percent  — said  that  they 
favored  a mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear  freeze, 
which  President  Reagan  does  not  support.  But  40 
percent  of  freeze  supporters  said  that  they  op- 
posed cuts  in  military  spending,  and  60  percent  of 
those  surveyed  said  they  opposed  a freeze  if  it 
would  give  the  Soviet  Union  a military  edge  over 
the  United  States. 


The  incidents  last  week,  however,  do  reflect  two 
political  realities.  First,  because  politicians  are 
uncertain  whether  the  electorate- in  November 
will  care  more  about  defense  or  arms  control 
issues,  they  do  not  want  to  be  perceivedas  “soft” 
oi  either. 

“It’s  very  volatile  out  there, " observed  Charles 
R.  Bailey,  a political  consultant  and  former 
deputy  chairman  of  die  Republican  National  om- 
mittee,  referring  to  what  is  believed  to  be  the  un- 
stable mood  of  American  voters. 

. Second,  the  unexpected  outburst  from  Mr.  Dan- 
forth, who  has  supported  many  of  President  Rea- 
gan's defense  spending  requests,  reflects  a nag- 
ging, but  growing  concern  in  Congress  that  the 
President  is  not  placing  a high  enough  priority  on 
arms  control  policies. 

Senator  Danforth  said  in  his  floor  speech,  for  ex- 
ample, that  while  Mr.  Reagan  bad  not  been  ^‘com- 
pletely inattentive  or  silent  on  the  nuclear  issue," 
half  of  the  President's  term  had  elapsed  with  "vir- 
tually no  useful"  negotiations  on  reducing  long- 
and- intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles.  Mr. 
Danforth,  who  is  seeking  re-election  this  fall,  was 
joined  by  20  of  his  colleagues  — one  fifth  of  the 
Senate,  including  Republicans  as  ,weQ  as  Demo- 
crats— in  calling  for  Mr.  Reagan  to  "clarify”  his 
policies  in V report  to'ther Senate  by  Dec.  I.'The 


aent,  deliver  an  arms  control  speech 'soon  to  em- 
phasizette  priority  Mr.  Reagan  has  given  to  arms 
control  initiatives.  Such  a drive,  however,  would 
have  to  redress  several  nagging  concerns  that,  in 
the  view  of  some  experts,  have  been  fueled  by  re- 
cent White  Houseactkms.  - ' 

Last  month,  the  Administration  announced 
what  was  in  effcd/axtindefinite  suspension  of  di- 
rect negotiations  With  Britain  and  the  Soviet 
Union  aimed  at  achieving  a.  total  ban  on  nuclear 
testing.  At  the  same  time,  U.  announced  that.it 
would  not  seek  ratification  of  two  other  testing 

^ Moscow  agreed  to  in 
the  mid-1970  s until  tteir  verification  provisions 
can  te  strengthened; 

Mr.  Reagan’s  decision  to  relax  export  restric- 
tions affecting  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing-ahd  en- 
richment technfllmnr  RMV  ham  aim  -----  - ■ ■ 


».wW  uwj  uavc  ouu  soireasuspi- 
cions  , or  so  some  of  his  aides  fear,  that  the  Admin- 
istration  wants  toretum  to  ah  era  of  nuclear  lais- 
sez-faire. 

Administration  spokesmen  maintain  that  , the 
Presidoit  s testing  decisions  and  his  nonprolf  fera- 
twn  policies  win  ultimatefyenhance arntfcoiitria 
objectives,  bat  few  officials  other  than  Eusene  -V  - 


— J viiiuwa  omerman  Kuwng-y 

Rostow,  director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 

S™?1  been  to  explain  of 

defeixlpubUcly  tte  decisions... 

Meanwhile,  twpofMr.  Rostow's  seniordeputies 
• JrIF  «»  taen  cdbfitthed  by  the  Senate,  the 
result  of  a camf^jga  hy  conservative  senators 
and  their  aides  tohiode  the  tamhjees.  whom  they 
view  as  tw  Hber^.^^  one  major  office 
tfarertor,  for  strategic  programs,  is  still  unnamed. 

Rostow  has  vigorously  defended  the 
Administration's  arms ; policies,  tension  between 
tarn  and  toner  Secretary'  of ‘State  Alexander  M: 
'agency’s  eftectiveneS*.  > 
Mr.  Rostowtapesio  play  amore  prominentrole' 
oowthatMr.  Shultz  is  iu  charge  in  Fdgev  Bottom 
Meanwhile, 

sneak  on  arms  control  xeith  Ai • . 


••i 
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Stanley  & Company,  is  probably  closer  to  the  mark.  "1 
don’t  know  what’s  going  on,”  Mr.  Biggs  said  in  an  out 
burst  of  candor.  “The  market's  reading  tea  leaves. 

Even  more  disorienting  is  what  investors  perceive  to 
be  the  disarray  in  economic  policy  and  the  abandonment 
of  economic  leadership  in  Washington:  The  inability  of 
anyone  to  cut  the  Federal  budget,  the  flight  of  economic 
advisers  from  the  Reagan  Administration,  and  most  re- 
cently, President  Reagan’s  sudden  repudiation  of  his  own 
tax  cuts  in  favor  of  a $98  billion  tax  increase. 

The  proposed  tax  increase  is  having  an  especially  in- 
sidious effect.  Bewitched  by  the  implications  of  large 
budget  deficits  and  high  interest  rates,  Wall  Street  now 
has  to  wony  about  the  proposed  remedy,  too. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  market  has  been  buf- 
feted in  recent  weeks  by  a sobering  series  of  economic 
developments: 

- • The  economic  upturn  Is  nowhere  in  sight.  It  did  not 
appear  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  as  many  people 
bad  hoped.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  appearing  in  the  third 
quarter,  either.  “My  analysts  come  back  from  visiting 
companies.”  said  John  R.  Groome,  senior  vice  president 
in  charge  of  equity  research  at  tbe  U.S.  Trust  Company, 
“and  everybody’s  despondent.  No  orders.  No  sign  of  an 
upturn.”  __ 

• Corporate  profits  are  continuing  to  slide,  increasing 
the  likelihood  that  companies  will  have  to  cut  their  divi- 
dends. A recent  Standard  & Poor’s  survey  of  885  compa- 
nies found  that  corporate  earnings  sank  16  percent  in  the 
second  quarter  following  an  11  percent  drop  in  the  pro- 
ceeding three  months. 

• Gulf  s withdrawal  of  its  bid  for  Cities  Service — and 
the  subsequent  collapse  of  Cities  Service  shares  — did  not 
just  produce  huge  losses  for'  the  professional  arbitrage 
community;  it  also  bashed  thousands  of  amateur  specula- 
tors and  a number  of  brokerage  firms  that  had  risked 
their  own  capital  in  Cities  Service  stock.  Coming  on  top  of 
the  public’s  withdrawal  from  tbe  market  during  the  past 
year,  which  dried  up  commission  income,  that  blow  has 
produced  considerable  alarm  in  the  brokerage  communi- 
ty. 

• Another  government  securities  firm,  Lombard- 
Wall  Inc,  went  under  in  a smaller  version  of  the  collapse 
of  Drysdale  Government  Securities  Inc.,  which  stung 
major  banks  last  May.  A small  bank  — Abilene  National 
— closed  its  doots  within  weeks  of  the  demise  of  Penn 
Square. 

• Tbe  trouble  is  spreading  abroad.  Following  the 
mystery-drenched  collapse  of  Italy's  Banco  Ambrosiano, 
Germany’s  mighty  AEG-Telefunken  suddenly  declared 


bankruptcy.  Meanwhile,  the  only  rising  stock  markets 
left,  in  Japan  and  Britain,  started  falling  — suggesting 
that  the  slump  is  becoming  worldwide. 


All  this  has  led  to  confusion  and  fatalism  that  is  per- 
haps best  illustrated  by  an  ancient  tale  of  inevitability 
that  John  O’Hara  made  famous  in  a 1934  novel  called  “Ap- 
pointment In  Samarra . 1 ‘ One  version  of  the  tale : 

A man  of  Tabriz — call  him  Ahmed  the  Sandal  maker 
— sees  Death  staring  at  him  strangely  in  the  crowded 
marketplace.  Terrified,  Ahmed  slips  out  of  town  unseen 
and  flees  to  Samarra,  a city  far  to  tbe  north. 

Death,  meanwhile,  is  puzzled.  “Wasn’t  that  Ahmed 
the  Sandalmaker  I saw  in  the  market?”  he  asks  another 
man. 

“Yes,”  the  man  replies. 

“Odd  that  he  should  be  here,  in  Tabriz."  Death  says, 
“when  I have  an  appointment  with  him  tomorrow,  in  Sa- 
in arra.” 

What  might  be  called  “Samarra  anxiety"  is  becom- 
ing a major  undercurrent  in  the  stock  market  as  more  and 
more  people,  with  their  imaginations  running  wild,  are 
drawing  parallels  between  current  happenings  and  those 
just  prior  to  the  Great  Depression. 

Economic  historians  recall  that  when  the  economy, 
turned  down  in  the  early  1930’s,  Herbert  Hoover  consid- 
ered cutting  taxes  as  a stimulant.  But  his  economic  advis- 
ers, on  the  grounds  that  a balanced  budget  was  of  para- 
mount importance,  persuaded  him  to  raise  taxes  instead. 

That  decision  is  considered  one  of  the  classic  mis- 
takes— along  with  the  Federal  Reserve’s  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  money  supply — that  led  to  the  Depression. 

U.S.  Trust’s  Mr.  Groome  spoke  for  a great  many  pro- 
fessional investors  last  week  when  he  said:  “To  raise 
taxes  during  a recession  is  in  my  mind  idiotic."  The  tax 
increase  might  just  turn  out  to  be  President  Reagan's 
flight  to  Samarra. 

Considering  all  that  has  happened  in  the  past  months 
it  is  astonishing  that  the  marker  has  not  fallen  further.  On 
average,  bear  markets  since  World  War  II  have  lasted  15 
months,  and  stocks  have  lost  roughly  25  percent  of  their 
market  value.  Tbe  current  bear  market  is  far  longer  in 
duration;  now  in  its  21st  month,  it  is  only  a lew  weeks 
from  surpassing  the  1973-74  debacle. 

But  so  far  the  decline  has  been  comparatively  shal- 
low. The  familiar  Dow  J rates  average  of  30  industrial  blue 
chips,  which  peaked  at  1,030.98  in  April  1981,  is  down  only 
24  percent.  The  broader-based  indexes  peaked  late  in 
November  1980,  amid  tbe  euphoria  following  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's election.  They  have  fallen  further,  reflecting 


The  long  bear  market 
seems  to  be  entering 
its  final  phase.  The 
end  could  be  violent 
. but  also  cathartic. 


THE  last  leg  of  a bear  market  is  often  crushing  — a 
swift  .plunge  in  stock  prices  on  heavy  volume  that 
pounds  small  investors  and  institutions  alike,  leav- 
ing them  with  big  losses  and  shattered  emotions.  The  ef- 
fect can  be  cathartic.  But  in  the  vacuum  that  ranains,  in- 
vestors can  begfli  rebuilding  their  confidence. 

That  last  leg  is  exactly  where  tbe  stock  market  now 
seems  to  be  heading.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  find  anyone  rat 
■ WaH  Street  these  days  who  does  not  believe,  or  at  least 
' suspect,  that  the  bear  market  is  moving  into  some  sort  of 
■ •climactic  phase,  that  will  purge  the  investment  com- 
munity of  its  pentAip  fears  of  economic  collapse. 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  all  the  market  averages  have 
phmged  to  new  lows  as  Wall  Street,  beset  by  cruel  eco- 
nouiic  news  from  all  sides,  has  time  after  time  been  un- 
able to  mount  a sustained  rally.  That  is  a discouraging 
omen,  an  indication  that  the  bottom  has  not  been  reached, 
many  securities  analysts  say,  and  a sign  that  even  tbe 
most  steel- willed  optimists  may  be  abam  to  throw  in  their 
. ■ towels. 

"The  marker's  going  to  take  the  ultimate  dive  to  cul- 
mination in  the  next  few  weeks,”  said  James  L.  Freeman, 
(Erector  of  research  at  the  First  Boston  Corporation, 
echoing  the  comments  of  maqy  other  market  strategists.  • 
“Batten  <town  the  hatches.” 

There  is  certainly  good  reason  for  pessimism  Tbe 
■Dow  Jooes  industrial  average,  battered  fay  the  protracted 
-recession,  a deepening  erosion  of  corporate  profits  mid 
. anxieties  that  brokerage  firms  as  well  as  banks  are 
becoming  increasingly  vulnerable,  slid  45  points  in  eight 
straight  days  through  Thursday,  regaining  11 J3  points 
. . . Friday  to  dose  at  788.05.  The  average  is  down  almost  25 
percent  from  its  peak  in  ApriU981trf  1,030.  Broader  meas- 
ures of  stock  market  performance,  such  as  the  Standard 
- APoaris 500,  began  declining  even  earlier—  in  November 
1980.  So  far,  the  bear  market  has  cost  shareholders  $450 
HUM  in  losses. 

Tbcn^  the  consensus  is  that  the  market  is  in  for  a 
railspin,  there  is  no  clear  idea  rai  how  to  play  it  and  confu- 
sion seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  “Nobody  can  tell  if 
the  we’re  starting  a depression  or  ending  one,”  said  a 
mutual  fund  manager  who  asked  to  remain  anonymous. 
"The  market  is  one  giant  gamble.” 

Many  buUs— while  they  concede  that  a sharp  decline 
is  likely— are  acting  on  the  longer-term  assumption  that 
a boom  is  coming  on  the  other  side.  They  are  determined 
“to  tough  it  out,”  said  Robert  J.  Farrell,  chief  market 
analyst  at  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & Smith  Inc. 

It  is  just  that  group  of  optimists,  Mr.  Farrell  said, 
that  must  be  driven  to  sell  before  the  market  hits  bottom. 
Mr.  Farrell  calls  it  a "capitulation”  phase — a time  when 
everybody  simply  gives  up.  "It  doesn't  have  to  be  a lot  of 
screaming  and  100-xnlllion-share  days,”  he  said.  "It  can 
be  a disinterest  in  stocks  and  a preference  for  something 

else.”  As  Mr.  Farrefl  figures  it,  a final  sell-off  could  come 
by  November  and  maybe  sooner. 

' A cardinal  rule  of  the  stock  market,  however,  is  that 
- . what  most  people  expect  usually  does  not  happen.  In  1974, 

when  panic  selling  was  widely  anticipated,  one  of  tbe 
longest  and  mostsevere  hear  markets  ended  hi.  more  of  a 
- whimper.  The  last  leg  of  the  bear  market  was  spread  in 
relatively  orderly  fashion  aver  nearly  three  months.  Tbe 
worst  market  debacles — in  1929, 1962,  and  to  a lesser  ex- 
tezztin  1970 — have  always  been  those  that  caught  inves- 
tors  off  guard. 

The. most  recent  example  of  expectations  betrayed 
hasbeen  tbe  market’s  failure  to  react  to  declining  inrerest 
..  rates.  Thoqgbooi  tbe  spring  and  tbe  first  part  of  tbe  sum- 
mer, tbe  prevailing  wisdom  was  that  once  rates  began  to 
- comedown  stock  prices  would  shoot  up.  Short-term  rates 
. . did  begin  to  come  down  in  late  July,  and  since  then  yields 
oc  three-month  Treasury  Mils  have  dropped  to  9-35  per- 
cent from  12.5  percent.  But  the  market  has  continued  its 
slide.' . 

This  has  utterly  confounded  the  theorists.  The  more 
agile  » wrong  them  quickly  concocted  two  explanations. 
One  is  that  they  meant  long-term  rates,  which  have  not 
declined  yet.  Tbe  other  explanation  is  that  credit  is  actu- 
ally tighter  now  because  the  jittery  banks  do  not  want  to 
make  any  more  bad  loans. 

Barton  M.  Biggs,  the  portfolio  strategist  at  Morgan 

. William  G.  Shepherd  Jr.  writes  about  finance  from 
. New  York. 


greater  demolition  among  small  stocks.  The  Standard  & 
Poor's  500  is  down  27  percent,  while  the  S.&  P.  400  indus- 
trials is  down  29  percent.  By  contrast  — although  the  re- 
cession was  not  nearly  so  brutal  — prices  in  1973-74  fell  47 
percent. 

Some  ways  of  looking  at  the  market,  however,  sug- 
gest that  it  is  on  a par  with  the  1974  bottom.  One  yardstick 
is  corporate  earnings.  When  the  Dow  Jones  industrials  hit 
577.60  in  1974.  their  price /earnings  ratio  was  5.8.  Today, 
with  the  Dow  200  points  higher,  the  P/E  ratio  is  only  6.5. 
The  S.&  P.  400  industrials  are  lower  than  in  1974.  Their  P/ 
E is  currently  7,  compared  with  7.2  in  1974. 

But  virtually  every  professional  investor  believes 
that  Wall  Street's  earnings  estimates  are  too  high.  “The 
market  didn't  anticipate  how  lousy  earnings  would  be.” 
said  Ronald  A-  Glantz,  who  heads  investment  strategy  at 
Paine  Webber  Mitchell  Hutchins  Inc.,  and  who  has  been 
slashing  earning?  estimates  .drastically.  If  earnings  do. 
‘ indeed,  turn  rait  to  be  much  lower,  the  market  would  have 
to  fall  further  to  equal  the  1974  bottom. 

A better  yardstick  is  book  value,  which  shows  that 
today’s  market  is  no  higher  than  the  darkest  days  of  1974. 
"The  S.&  P.  500  hasn’t  sold  below  book,  and  the  Dow 
hasn’t  sold  more  than  20  percent  below  book  since  1932,” 
pointed  out  Morgan  Stanley's  Mr.  Biggs.  In  1974,  the 
S.&  P.’s  price  divided  by  the  book  value  of  its  component 
companies  was  1.0  while  the  Dow's  was  0.8.  Today  the 
S.&P.’s  is  again  1.0  and  the  Dow’s  is  a shade  lower,  0.78. 

Because  the  public  has  largely  withdrawn  from  the 
market,  trading  this  year  has  increasingly  been  domi- 
nated by  institutions.  Thus,  if  high-volume  selling  materi- 
alizes, it  may  be  the  portfolio  managers  at  bank  mist  de- 
partments, insurances  companies,  mutual  fund  and  pen- 
sion fund  management  firms  that  will  do  the  dumping. 

That  could  set  the  stage  for  a repeat  of  the  1970 
plunge.  In  that  bear  market,  it  was  the  professional  who 
panicked  and  the  much-maligned  "small  investors”  who, 
to  everyone’s  astonishment,  moved  in  to  buy  at  the  bot- 
tom and  to  stem  the  decline. 

Wall  Street  likes  to  look  on  the  public  as  naive  and 
likely  to  be  wrong  most  of  the  time.  But  the  fact  is  that 
when  it  comes  to  the  mysteries  of  the  marketplace,  the 
professionals  can  be  as  wrong  as  anybody. 


Dark  Days  on  W all  Street 


SLs*-.:  - •••  •'  • 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Occidental  Bids  for  Cities  Service 


Occidental  Petroleum  offered  to 
pay  about  $4  friHioa  for  Cities  Service, 
which  had  been  spurned  earlier  by 
&tf  Oil,  which  decided  to  abandon  its 
nearly  $5  billion  offer  for  Cities  Serv- 
. toe.  . Dr.  Annand  Hammer,  Occiden- 
tal's chairman,  said  in  a letter  that  he 
would  pay  $50  a share  for  a 50  percent 
. stake  in  Cities  Service. 

A Federal  Appeals  Court  ordered  an 
end  to  tiseGovemment's  13-year-Iopg 
antitrust  case  against  I.BJ&,  ruling 
that  an  agreement  to  dismiss  the  case 
was  not  subject  to  proceedings  under 
theTtnoeyAct. 


Changes  in  the  A.T.&T.  Settlement 


Tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board  cut  the 

tSscoom  rare—  the  rate  it  charges  on 
20805  to  hanks  and  other  financial  in- 
stitutions — to  percent  from  U 
percent,  bringing  the  lending  rate  to 
its  lowest  level  in  nearly  two  years.  In 
another  sign  of  declining  interest 
rates,  four  major  banks  said  that  they 
they  would  lower  their  prime  lending 
rates  on  Monday  to  percent  from 

15  percent. 

Badness  inventories  grew  0-3  per- 
cent te  June,  reversing  an  Improve- 
ment in  May,  the  Commerce  Depaxt- 
mess  reported.  Industrial  production 


fell  0.1  percent  in  July,  the  11th  drop  in 
12  months,  the  Fed  said. 

Wholesale  prices  rose  7.1  percent  in 
July,  the  Government  said.  Gasoline 
costs  rose  7.9  percent  while  food, 
prices  fell  1.5  percent,  the  biggest 
ditto  since  February  1976. 


Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Harold  H.  Greene  (left)  approved 
the  basic  antitrust  settlement 
reached  in  January  between  the 
Justice  Department  and  the 
American  Telephone  and  Tele-' 
graph  Company,  but  insisted  on 
major  modifications  before  he 
would  give  final  approval  to  the 
Spinoff  of  A.T.&  T.’s  22  local  units. 
Judge  Greene,  who  presided  over 
the  year-long  trial  prior  to  the  pro- 
posed settlement,  said  he  wanted 
to  be  allowed  to  review  and  ap- 
prove each  step  in  the  divestiture. 
He  also  urged  that  A.T.&  T.  delay 
entry  into  the  electronic-informa- 
tion services  field  and  that  the 
phone  companies  be  allowed  to 
sell  equipment  and  publish  the 

Yellow  Pages  directory. 


The  nation’s  money  supply  rose  $2 
trillion,  the  Federal  Reserve  reported, 
after  rising  by  $900  million  for  the 
ended  July  28. 

Amo  sales  fell  28.5  percent  in  the 
first  10  days  of  August  from  the  same 
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period  a year  ago,  Big  Three  auto 
makers  reported. 

Steel  dumping  charges  were  leveled 
against  five  Common  Market  nations 
and  Rumania  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. 

Another  government  securities  firm 
failed,  shaking  Wall  Street  and  the 
banking  industry.  Lombard-Wall  and 
its  Lombard- Wall  'Money  Markets 
said  It  owed  $55  million  to  the  New 
York  State  Dormitory  Authority,  and 
$45  million  to  Chase  Manhattan. 

Mexico  temporarily  closed  its  for- 
eign exchange  markets,  declaring 
that  all  foreign  currency  bank  ac- 
counts will  be  convertible  only  to 
pesos. 

A senior  partner  in  Colin,  Hochstin 
Company ■ Justin  Colin,  filed  for 
voluntary  reorganization  in  the 
United  States  Bankruptcy  Court,  and 
resigned  from  the  firm.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  said  it  was  examin- 
ing the  condition  of  the  brokerage 
firm  and  had  temporarily  reassigned 
27  stocks  in  which  Colin,  Hochstin 
makes  a market. 
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A Brave  $99  Billion 

Conventional  wisdom  holds  that  it  is  politically 
insane  to  raise  taxes  in  ah  election  year,  but  the  tax 
bill  that  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  have 
brought  to  the  final  stage  is  a lesson  in  political  sani- 
ty. If  it  is  approved  by  both  houses,  as  it  should  be,  it 
will  stand  as  a landmark  in  political  courage. 

Some  of  the  drum-beating  for  the  bill  implies  it 
will  cure  a numb€r  of  ills  that  it  won't.  It  won't  bal- 
ance the  budget.  It  won’t  curb  inflation.  Interest 
rates  won’t  tumble  on  word  of  its  enactment.  It 
won’t  provide  jobs  for  anyone  except  lawyers  and 
accountants. 

But  the  bill  nonetheless  has  resounding  impor- 
tance, symbolic  and  real,  and  if  President  Reagan' 
goes  ahead  with  his  television  address  Monday 
night,  he  would  do  well  to  stress  the  true  values.  The 
symbolic  importance  is  as  a sign  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility in  Washington.  The  literal  importance  is  as 
significant  and  desirable  tax  reform. 


The  idea  of  increasing  taxes  at  all  this  year 
arises  wholly  from  soaring  budget  deficits.  Congres- 
sional leaders  and  many  in  the  Administration  felt 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reverse  the  deficit 
path  without  new  revenues.  The  revenues  generated 
by  this  bill  will  not  help  much.  The  yield  is  estimated 
at  $21  billion  in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  $99  bil- 
lion all  told.  But  next  year’s  deficit  will  still  be  stag- 
gering. The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  would 
otherwise  be  $21  billion  larger. 

The  economic  impact  of  the  bill  is  largely  pas- 
sive. The  President  said  in  Montana  last  week  that 
the  higher  taxes  will  mean  lower  interest  rates  and 


thus  less  unemployment.  With  adjustment  for  Presi- 
dential hyperbole,  what  this  really  means  is  that  if 
the  bill  is  not  enacted,  the  present  downtrend  in  in- 
terest rates  could  easily  swing  back  up. 

If  the  bill  has  any  direct  economic  impact,  it  is 
probably  negative.  Tax  increases  slow  down  eco- 
nomic activity.  In  particular,  this  bill  rescinds  por- 
tions of  the  supply-side  incentives  for  business  ex- 
pansion that  were  written  into  the  tax  code  only  a 
year  ago.  The  justification  for  this  reversal  is  that 
the  incentives  were  excessive.  Their  removal  will 
not  make  a major  difference. 

While  the  economic  impact  may  be  small,  this 
bill’s  effect  on  how  Americans  are  taxed  will  be  pro- 
found. Under  the  masterful  direction  of  Robert  Dole, 
the  Kansas  Republican  who  chairs  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  there  is  emerging  a tax  reform 
package  of  rare  scope. 

The  slopes  of  Capitol  Hill  are  littered  with  ex- 
hortations from  past  Presidents,  mostly  Democrats, 
who  have  tried  to  get  Congress  to  approve  even  a 
fraction  of  what  Senator  Dole  and  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration are  achieving.  If  fairness  in  taxation  is 
a national  concern,  this  bill  is  eminently  successful. 

As  the  President  correctly  points  out,  most  of 
the  increased  revenues  would  come  from  closing 
loopholes  and  bagging  tax  evaders.  It  is  easy  to  disa- 
gree over  whether  all  the  right  loopholes  are  being 
closed,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  new  ones  are 
being  opened,  but  on  balance  this  will  be  an  equita- 
ble package. 

In  its  symbolism  and  in  its  actual  content,  this 
bill  serves  the  public  interest.  Members  of  Congress 
should  vote  for  it  with  confidence,  not  fear. 


‘Calm,  Pleasant  Death’ 


The  idea,  once,  was  to  make  death  horrible. 
That  tested  the  imagination.  The  condemned  were 
burned  at  the  stake,  or  tom  apart  by  teams  of 
horses,  or  smeared  with  honey  so  that  they  might  be 
slowly  eaten  up  by  insects.  The  ancient  Romans 
would  sew  a man  into  a cloth  sack  with  a monkey,  a. 
pof^Snbus  Snake, 'alighting  cock  and  a.  wild  dog  aiid 
toss  the  sack  into  the  sea.  • * ***  ’ 

Now  the  idea-  is  to  make  death  easy.  That  tests 
technology.  The  guillotine,  the  electric  chair  and  the 
gas  chamber  were  attempts  to  improve  upon  the  un- 
reliable, inelegant  hangman’s  noose.  The  latest 
technical  advance,  recently  endorsed  by  New  Jer- 
sey’s Governor  Kean  as  he  signed  the  death  penalty 
back  into  law,  is  the  lethal  injection. 

The  condemned  person  is  strapped  to  a hospital 
bed,  according  to  an  interview  with  a developer  of 
the  method  in  Stephen  Gettinger’s  “Sentenced  to 
Die.”  An  intravenous  tube  is  inserted  deep  into  an 
arm  or  leg.  Once  a neutral  fluid  is  flowing  well,  the 
executioners  administer  a huge  dose  of  anesthetic,  a 
muscle  relaxant,  and  then  a drug  to  stop  the  heart. 
“That’s  it  — the  man’s  dead,”  exclaims  a doctor 
who  has  promoted  lethal  injection,  now  authorized 
for  use  in  four  states.  “If  ever  I’ve  seen  a calm, 
pleasant  death  it’s  an  anesthetic  death.”  Mr.  Kean, 
for  his  part,  calls  it  "the  most  humane  form”  of  ad- 
ministering the  death  penalty. 

Over  the  centuries,  as  societies  became  more 


Return  to  Sender 

Until  last  week  the  world  knew  only  two  certain- 
ties: death  and  taxes.  Now  it  knows  a third:  the 
United  States  Postal  Service.  If  the  hand  of  God  in 
the  form  of  rain,  sleet,  snow  and  whatever  can’t  stay 
its  couriers,  can  the  hand  of  man  in  the  form  of  nu- 
clear war?  No  way.  Once  the  cloud  is  clear,  spokes- 
men for  the  service  told  a House  subcommittee  last 
week,  those  who  can  will  see  that  familiar  blue  uni- 
form looming  on  the  horizon. 

Roads,  rails  and  runways  being  something  of  a 
mess,  there's  some  question  about  how  those  couri- 
ers will  get  there  — assuming  there  is  a “there.” 
Helicopter,  maybe,  or  how  about  that  old  standby 
the  horse? 

In  any  case  they’ll  have  traveled  a long  way:  the 


rational,  they  rejected  as  barbarous  the  tortures  and 
executions  conducted  as  spectacles  to  express  the 
outrage  of  the  king.  Incarceration  became  the  main 
practice.  Only  execution  remained,  used  less  and 
less  frequently  and  then  abandoned  for  all  practical 
^ purposes  in  America  in  tbe  late  1960’s. 

'■  lnTeaehf  years  / though,  slatesTikeNew  Jersey 
- have  festored  death  penalty  laws,  and  five  execu- 
tions have  occurred  in  the  past  few  years.  Yet  the 
penalty  remains  for  the  most  part  abandoned — four 
of  those  executions,  including  this  week’s  in  Virgin- 
ia, were  more  like  suicide;  the  victims  had  called  a 
halt  to  legal  appeals  and  requested  death. 

However  bloodthirsty  popular  demands  may  be- 
come, public  officials  charged  with  carrying  out 
capital  punishment  continue  to  feel  squeamish  about 
restoring  it  to  modem  society.  That  is  why  so  civi- 
lized a man  as  Governor  Kean  reaches  to  lethal  in- 
jection ; it  seems  to  civilize  execution. 

He  is  kidding  himself.  Making  death  less  dra- 
matic and  less  painful  does  not  make  it  more  ration- 
al. The  death  penalty  still  offers  no  demonstrable 
deterrent  effect,  nor  does  it  protect  the  public  any 
more  than  life  imprisonment  without  parole.  It  is  not 
even  economical,  given  the  expensive  legal  proce- 
dures required  before  an  execution  may  take  place. 
Call  the  new  technique  “humane”  if  you  like.  The 
sentence  of  death  is  still  an  expression  of  vengeance, 
and  it  is  still  barbaric. 


Postal  Service  plans  to  move  its  operations  to  re- 
mote areas.  But  though  many  P.O.’s  now  stock 
emergency  change-of-address  forms,  one  assumes 
that  most  of  the  mall  will  be  returned  to  sender. 
“There  won’t  be  a lot  of  people  left  to  read  and  write 
those  letters,”  a Congressman  said.  “But,"  replied 
the  man  from  the  Postal  Service,  “those  that  are 
will  get  their  mail.” 

One  can,  of  course,  laugh.  Some  Congressmen 
did,  when  they  weren’t  characterizing  the  Postal 
Service’s  300-page  plan  as  “idiotic,”  “deceitful,” 
and  “futile.”  But  we  can  only  marvel  at  human- 
kind’s infinite  optimism.  The  waters  will  recede  . . . 
the  fire  will  burn  itself  out  . . . the  mail  will  go 
through . . . and  besides,  it  can’t  happen  here. 


Topics 


Beginner’s  Luck 

Some  people  are  so  wholly  devoid  of 
the  gambling  instinct  they  wouldn’t 
lay  odds  on  whether  the  sun  will  rise 
tomorrow.-  But  65  percent  of  all 
Americans  gamble  occasionally,  and 
more  than  a few  would  be  as  willing  to 
wager  their  salaries  on  their  eyelash 
count  as  they  would  on  a horse. 

Andrew  Tegerides  has  beginner’s 
luck:  this  week  the  first  Lotto  ticket 
he  ever  bough:  brought  him  $5  million. 
And  how  much  do  you  want  to  bet  his 
win  brought  the  New  York  State  Lot- 
tery a rush  of  new  ticket  buyers? 

Sure,  they’ve  got  a chance  of  win- 
ning — about  as  much  chance  as  they 
have  of  ascending  the  English  throne 
or  duplicating  Miguel  Vasquez’s  quad- 
ruple somersault.  Of  course,  most  will 
be  putting  far  more  money  into  the  ef- 
fort than  Mr.  Tegerides  did,  reducing 
their  odds  from  an  astronomic  two 
million-to-one  to.  say,  a merely  strato- 


Just  the  Ticket 

spheric  400,000-toane.  The  money 
might  be  badly  needed  elsewhere,  but 
who’s  going  to  brood  about  things  like 
food  and  clothes  when  the  right  run  of 
numbers  will  bring  a fortune? 

So  the  rich  get  rich  and  the  poor  get 
Lotto  — and  a cruel  hope.  We’re  glad 
Mr.  Tegerides  bagged  his  $5  million, 
sorry  so  many  people  believe  in  Lady 
Luck  and  even  sorrier  that  New  York 
State  encourages  that  belief. 

■ 

Soccer  Crazy 

Last  year’s  American  tour  by  the 
Springboks,  an  interracial  South  Afri- 
can soccer  team,  generated  protests 
and  ugly  publicity  and  thus  failed  mis- 
erably in  its  intended  purpose  of  im- 
proving South  Africa’s  image.  A re- 
cent soccer  tour  within  South  Africa 
may  have  been  even  more  damaging 
to  Pretoria’s  efforts  to  put  a better 
face  on  apartheid. 


South  African  Breweries,  one  of  the 
country’s  largest  conglomerates, 
spent  more  than  $2  million  to  lure  a 
team  of  international  soccer  stars  for 
the  tour.  The  idea  was  to  undermine 
the  sports  boycott  of  South  Africa  by 
demonstrating  that  such  a tour  would 
draw  huge  black  crowds.  But  African 
nationalist  groups  persuaded  blacks 
to  stay  away  in  droves,  and  three 
black  South  African  soccer  elute  re- 
fused to  participate.  Only  3,000  ap- 
peared for  a game  in  Soweto,  where 
games  usually  draw  crowds  of  45.000. 

The  Economist  concludes  that  the 
tour  achieved  the  opposite  of  its  pur- 
pose. by  giving  the  nationalist  groups 
a chance  to  demonstrate  unity.  Organ- 
izers of  the  tour  had  counted  on  the 
fact  that  black  Africans  are  “soccer 
crazy."  They  did  not  consider  that 
blacks,  aware  that  soccer  remains 
segregated  below  the  professional 
level,  might  see  through  the  tour.  Or 
think  it  is  apartheid  that’s  crazy. 


Toward  a National  Tuition- 


To  the  Editor:  ■ 

August  is  a cruel  month  for  college 
students  and  their  parents,  who  face 
ever-increasing  tuition  bills. 

Former  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay 
[Op-Ed  July  27]  and  others  have  re- 
cently made  some  valuable  points  in 
The  Times  on  the  developing  crisis  in 
paying  for  college  education,  a crisis 
deepened  by  rising  costs  and  the  pros- 
pect of  .cuts  in  state  and  Federal  stu- 
dent loans. 

To  ensure  the  fullest  possible  devel- 
opment of  our  human  resources,  X be- 
lieve we  must  begin  immediately  a 
national  discussion  that  will  lead  to  a 
new  system  of  paying  for  college. 
When  education  is  financed  through 
conventional  borrowing,  a young  cou- 
ple can  be  saddled  with  the  equivalent 
of  two  home  mortgages. 


The  so-called  Dartmouth  Plan  is  one 
of  the  recent  alternatives  relying  on 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  reduce  some- 
what the  effective  interest  rate  of  stu- 
dent loans.  Such  plans  do  not  go  f ar 
enough. 

We  must  create  a comprehensive  fi- 
nancing system  that  will  insulate  stu- 
dents  from  fluctuating  and  usurious 
interest  rates  while  providing  tor 
mandatory  repayment  after  gradua- 
tion at  rates  compatible  with  produc- 
tive living. 

For  several  years,  I have  advocated 
establishing  a Tuition  Advance  Fund 
(T.A.F.),  financed  initially  through 
Federal  taxes.  After  a 12-  to  20-year 
period,  the  fund  would  become  self- 
sustaining.  The  converging  forces  of 
inflation  and  budgetary  austerity 
makeT.A.F.  increasingly  imperative. 


Training  for  Peace  Is  a Public  Obligation 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  Aug.  9 Topics  item  opposing 
Congressional  support  for  a United 
States  Academy  for  Peace  and  Con- 
flict resolution  mistakenly  equated 
■peace  research  with  pacifism.  Peace 
research  is  the  analysis  of  war  and 
peace — pacifism  is  a moral  judgment 
upon  them.  Nor  is  your  case  against 
the  proposed  academy  bolstered  by 
your  citing 1 ‘Gulliver’s  Travels.” 

Maybe  professors  promoting  peace 
in  Jonathan  Swift’s  day  appeared 
muddle-headed,  but  in  the  two-and- 
a-hplf  centuries  since  not  only  has  the 
science  and  technology  of  weaponry 
made  trial-by-war  unrealistic  but 
human  skills  in  fair  and  peaceful  con- 
flict resolution  have  matured.  To  as- 
sert that  training  for  peace  be  left  to 
private  initiative  — even  though  train- 
ing for  war  has  long  been  a public  one 
— ignores  present  reality. 

Our  elected  officials  know  that  pre- 
serving peace  is  a prime  responsibil- 
ity of  government.  It  is  to  aid  in  fulfill, 
ing  that  obligation  that  Congress  is 
considering  establishment  of  a peace 
academy. 


What  Male  Reporters 
Think  Is  Funny 

To  the  Editor: 

I would  appreciate  hearing  from  the 
White  House  press  corps  as  to  the 
source  of  their  laughter  at  Sarah 
McClendon’s  questions  during  the  roost 
recent  Presidential  news  conference. 

Are  questions  about  sexual  harass- 
ment humorous?  Is  the  lady  an  object 
of  ridicule  by  the  men  because  that's 
how  they  view  older  women?  What  was . 
the  point  of  Mr.  Reagan’s  tasteless  re- 
mark about  “X-rated"  that  elicited 
such  hilarious  reaction  from  the  men? 
Does  the  mere  reference  to  sex  send 
them  off  into  guffaws? 

Is  it  possible  that  the  male  journal- 
ists (who  barred  females  from  their 
group  for  many  years)  were  uncom- 
fortable at  the  sight  of  a woman  pin- 
ning a President  in  a falsehood  and  fol- 
lowing through  in  her  questioning? 

If  harassment  of  women  is  humor- 
ous, does  this  apply  also  to  harassment 
of  Jews,  blacks,  the  mentally  ill  and 
other  living  things? 

In  no  way  do  I intend  this  as  a dia- 
tribe against  all  male  reporters.  I am 
sure  that  there  are  some  who  pursue 
Presidents  with  direct  questions,  who 
follow  up  on  evasions,  who  challenge 
misstatements,  who  treat  the  harass- 
ment of  anybody  seriously  and  who  do 
not  join  the  others  in  trying  to  ingrati- 
ate themselves  with  the  President. 

Unfortunately,  I saw  none  of  these 
men  on  TV  at  this  particular  news  con- 
ference. Pat  Harris 

Nashville,  Aug.  3, 1982 


If  Jonathan  Swift  were  writing 
today,  he  might  well  turn  his  satire 
upon  those  claiming  to  preserve  peace 
by  preparing  for  war. 

Caroline  Krebs 
Communications  Director 
Institute  for  World  Order 
New  York,  Aug.  10, 1982- 


Under  the  plan,  any  ifodergiSdUtteV 
degree  candidateat  an  accredited^!- . 
legecoold  draw  a yeariy  araotmt  not 1 
to  exceed  $7,506  {in  1982  dollars),  with 
oo  more  thfln$l^farno*Fribtfoo  ex- 
peoses.  The  students  would  repay  iffis 
advance-  after  graduation  torcegb  a > 

payroll  tax  administered  by  the. 
LRJ3.,  which  would  vary  froniLto  S 
percent,  depenrfmg  en  income;  The  ' 
“tax”  would  be. deducted  fnsn. earn- 
ings until  the  graduate  had  paid  back 
one-and-one-half : time$ the  amount  of z 
his  or  her  advance,  toeexcess  msor- : 

Ihgfhp-ffWKj iqffatfon 

Typically,  borrowers  with  large  ad- . 
vances-anti,  after.grad^ti^.modest 
incomes  would  pay  off  their  obliga- 
tions before  retirement  at  thfrequlva- : 
■lent  of  a 2 to  5 percent  interest-rate 
Those  earning  more,  .and  therefore:, 
able  to  pay  back  more  quickly  .would 
do  so  at  the  equivalent  of  a 5 to  ID  per- 
cent interest  rate,  - - . - . ^ T-  . 

Once  the  fund  becomes  seif-sustain- 
ing„a  great  national  endowment  will 
exist,  providing  an  adequate  cash  How 
to  finance  the  higher  «ducatioa  of  all  - 
qualified  students  without  any  further 
subsidy  from  taxpayers.  The  Federal 
Government  corifcj  then  get  out  of  fi- 
nancing higher  education  altogether 
while  at  ihe  same  time  guaranteeir^ 
equal  access  for  all  qualified  students. 

T-A.F.  has  been  attracting  w^in- 
terest  and  support  since -being:  pro^  ' 
posed  in  1977.  The  Times,  in  a 1978 edi- 
torial, wrote  lavorahly  of  tbe  prtnei- 
pie.  Arid  just  recently,  toe  American  - 
Students  Association  called  for.  the 
{dan’s  implementation,  establishing 
ah  information  crater  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity to  work  toward  that  rad. 

At  a time  of  unstable  and  exorbitant 
interest  rates,  we  must  keep  college  ' 
doors  open  for  all  qiiafified  students 
through  a stable  financing  mech- 
anism that  ensures  repayment  with- 
out inflicting  unbearable  hardship  ei-  .. 
ther  on  parents  or  students.  Otmfuture  ; 
as  a productive  nation,  depends  upon  - 
the  development  of  our  most valuable 
natural  resources-^  oar  young  people, 
John  R-Silber  - 
President  .Boston  University 
Boston.  Aug.  3, 1982 


Moscow’s  Big  Ears  in  Glen  Cove 


To  the  Editor: 

Karen  Polk’s  reminiscences  of 
childhood  fantasies  of  espionage  going 
' on  behind  the  walls  of  the  Soviet  estate 
in  Glen  Cove  ["What  Lurked  Behind 
the  Glen  Cove  Fence,”  Op-Ed  Aug.  7] 
ends  with  some  adult  questions  about 
what  is  going  on  there. 

Unless  I am ' hugely  mistaken, 
spying  is  going  on.  More  precisely, 
eavesdropping  through  the  intercep- 
tion of telephone  conversations  trans- 
mitted by  microwave. 

We  have  this  from  Arkady  Shevchen- 
ko, formerly  Under  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  most  sen- 
ior Soviet  representative  to  that  organ- 
ization. Last  spring  on  Canadian  televi- 
sion (as  reported  by  toe  A.P.)  he 
stated:  "All  the  top  floors  of  the  [Glen 
Cove]  building  are  full  of  sophisticated 
equipment  ...  to  intercept  all  conver- 
sations of  anything  which  is  going 

on At  least  15  or  17  technicians 

were  working . . . to  do  this  job.” 

In  1977, 1 raised  this  general  subject 
— Soviet  eavesdropping  — within  the 
councils  of  the  Carter  Administration. 
Tbe  response  ought  to  be  better 
known.  Convinced  there  was  a threat, 
the  Federal  Government  decided  to 
bury  its  own  telephone  lines  and  those 
of  its  defense  contractors,  leaving  the 
rest  of  us  relatively  defenseless. 

I therefore  introduced  legislation 
requiring  the  President,  upon  learn- 
ing of  such  illegal  activity  by  a foreign 
mission,  to  demand  that  it  be  discon- 
tinued and,  failing  that,  declare  the 


diplomats  involved,  persona  non  grata . 
and  expel  them.  ■ 

The  Times,  on  July  25.  1977.  sup- 
ported the  principles  reflected  in  the 
bill,  stating:  "If  a member  Of  toe 
Soviet  Embassy  ware  caught  stealing; 
and  shipping  economic  data  'back  ’ 
home,  our  authorities  would,  we  hope; 
see  to  it  that  he  was  shipped  back 
home.  The  blunt  fact  is  that  a foreign 
government  on  American  shores  is 
pryizjgra  Americancftizens.  And-not~ 
withstanding  the  niceties  ..of  diplo- 
matic immunity  and  extraterritorial- 
ity and  rigamarole,  the  response 
should  be  equally  blunt.”  ; 

Still  there  was  no  response  from  toe 
executive  branch.  At  a hearing  on 
April  21,  1977,  by  the, Senate’s  Select 
Cotamittee  on  Intelligence,  I asked 
the  then  general  counsel  to  the  Central 
Intelligence,  Agency  whether  he  did 
not  consider  the  Soviet  intrusion  into 
our  telephone  system  a violation  of 
citizens’  Fourth;  Amendmem  rights. 
The  counsel  replied  that  the  Fourth 
Amendment  only  protects  citizens 
against  violations  of  rights  by  their 
own  government ! 

T have  reintroduced  the  bill  (now 
S.1860).  If  toe  current  Administration 
would  but  nod,  it  would  pass.  In  the 
meantime,  it  might  let  off  lecturing 
the  people  of  Glen  Cove  about  their 
duties  to  respect  the  civil  rights  of 
Soviet  diplomats. 

..  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan 
U.S.  Senator  fromNew  York 
. Washington,  Aug.  10;  1982 


‘Overkill’  in  an  Immigration  Reform  Bill  To  Rid  Us  of  Marijuana 


To  the  Editor: 

Senator  Alan  Simpson’s  Aug.  10  Op- 
Ed  article,  "Illegal  Aliens,"  mischar- 
acterizes  the  position  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

We  understand  the  need  for  reform 
of  our  immigration  laws  and  for  a solu- 
tion to  the  illegal  alien  problem.  We  do 
not  condone  the  hiring  of  illegal  aliens, 
nor  do  we  in  any  way  associate  our- 
selves with  those  who  do;  we  encour- 
age employers  to  continue  their  own  ef- 
forts to  avoid  hiring  illegal  aliens. 

However,  we  are  strongly  opposed 
to  legislation  that  would  be  an  undue 
burden  on  citizens  seeking  jobs  or  on 
employers  seeking  to  hire  them.  Sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  immi- 
gration bill  does  just  that  — and  the 
burden  would  foil  most  heavily  on 
smaller  businesses. 

Section  101  would  regulate  the  hir- 
ing practices  of  virtually  all  employ- 
ers and  require  them  to  insist  that 
every  job  applicant  show  proof  of  U.S. 
citizenship  or  legal  residency.  Other- 
wise, the  employer  would  face  a $500 
fine — even  if  the  person  hired  turned 
out  to  be  a U.S.  citizen. 

One  of  our  chief  objections  to  Section 
101  is  that  it  does  not  specify  what  type 
of  "secure  system"  the  President  is  to 
develop  within  three  years:  the  busi- 
ness community  Is  asked  to  comply 
with,  the  American  public  is  asked  to 
accept  and  the  Congress  is  asked  to  ap- 
prove an  unknown  universal  identifica- 
tion system  that  will  have  to  be  used 
every  time  there  is  a new  hire. 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer’s  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of  the 
large  volume  of  mail  received,  we  re- 
gret that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl- 
edge or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


What  if  the  President  opted  for  a 
worker  I.D.  card  /telephone  call-in 
system,  as  has  been  suggested?  An  em- 
ployer would  then  have  to  call  the  Fed- 
eral Government  before  hiring  anyone. 
Since,  according  to  tbe  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  there  are  70  million 
job  changes  in  tbe  United  States  every 
year.  Uncle  Sam  would  get  two  and  a 
half  phone  calls  from  employers  every 
second.  Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to 
call  the  Federal  Government  for  any- 
thing must  have  a pretty  good  idea  of 
bow  such  a system  would  work. 

In  a July  11  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
tbe  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
Attorney  General  stated  that  the  cost 
for  implementing  the  "secure  sys- 
tem” in  Section  101  would  be  $2  billion 
(the  General  Accounting  Office, 
watchdog  agency  of  the  Congress, 
came  up  with  the  same  figure  in  1980). 

The  U.S.  Chamber  is  simply  saying 
that  the  proposed  employer  sanctions 
in  toe  immigration  bill  are  overkill 
We  think  that  on  close  examination 
most  citizens  would  agree. 

CHRISTOPHER  LUIS 
Washington,  Aug.  12, 1982 
The  writer  is  a labor  law  attorney  for 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


To  the  Editor: 

The  lawsuit  filed  by  Norml  to  stop 
the  killing  of  marijuana  plants  in  Flor- 
ida with  the  herbicide  paraquat  [news 
story  July  20]  Is  based  on  specious  rea- 
soning. The  pro-marijuana  lobby  says 
it  is  concerned  about  adverse  health  ef- 
fects of  smoking  an  illegal  harvest  that 
has  been  sprayed  withthe  herbicide. 

There  is  uncontested  scientific  proof 
of  a host  of  marijuana  health  hazards. 
Its  smoke  is  more  carcinogenic  than  to- 
bacco, and  its-  chemicals  can  impact 
negatively . on  ithe  brain,  heart  and 
reproductive  organs,  to  name'  just  a 
few.  Norml’s  concern  for  health  would 
- be  more  credible  if  the  facts  were 
straight  — there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
• that  marijuana  untreated  with  herbi- 
cide is  dangerous;  there  is  no  evidence 
^that  it  is  more  hazardous  if  sprayed.  - 

Marijuana  must  be  destroyed  at  its' 
most  vulnerable  point  in  tbe  distribu- 
tion system — in  the  ground.  The  most 

efficient  way  to  accomplish  that  goal  is 
with  herbicides. . 

Robert  l.  DuPont,' MJ). 

. New  York,  Aug.  II,  1982 
The  writer  is  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  an  Marijuanacmd  Other 
PsyiJioactiveDrugs. 
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ictims’ 


By  I^hertMsbct 

There  is -very  different  and  wholly 
political  meaning  today  to  the  words . 
victim  and  therebyjrictimology. 

This  meaning  is  inseparable  from 
the  welfare  Leviathans  that  have  been 
built  up  in  the -'Vest  during  the  last 
century  or  two^  The  source  of  this 
meaning  is  tbeifo^gowfer  and uplifter 
that  became  widespread  in,  the  19th 
century.  Those  who  were  poor,  unem- 
ployed. chronically  drunk,  and  even 
crimmal  in  tewtency  were,,  by  some 
. sociological  legerdemain,  decreed  to 
be  victims —of  society.  : 

Hus  form  of  Thinking  aDows  two  vic- 

thus  for  any  given  crime  and  no  victim, 
izeror  criminal.  The  individual  robbed, 
raped,  or  slain  is  certainly  a victim,  but 
■so is  the  robber,  rapist,  and  murderer  a 
victim— of  circumstances,  of  poverty, 
of  broken  family,  in  sum,  of  society. 
Pew  things  please  the  liberal  heart 
more  than  a victim,  expeciaUy  that  of 
society,  and  when  a choice  has  to  be 
made  between  the  rights  of  the  victim 
who  was  robbed  and  the  victim  of  soci- 
ety who  did  the  robbing,-  the  righf-thmk- 
ing  humanitarian  almost  tropisticaily 
sides  with  the  latter. 

In  this : special,  very  modem  social 
sense  of  victimfaood,  there  can  be  no 
end  to  the  process  of  creating  victims. 
At  this  moment,  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  American  people  are  victims. 
From  the  paint  of  view  of.  tbe  ardent 
women's  Iiberationist,  all  women,  or 
some  51  percent  of  the  population,  are 
victims.  Add  the  blacks,  Hispanics, 
Indians,  farmers  exposed  to  drought, 
unemployed,  mentally  disturbed, 
pupils  in  the  public  schools,  and  many 
other  groups  in  the  population,  and 
even  an  estimate of  8S  percent  might 
seem  absurdly  low.  Wealth  and  high 
status  are  no  protectors.  A new  spe- 
cies of  victimhood  has  just  been  publi- 
cized with  excellent  market  results: 
children  of  celebrities.  They  too  must' 
be  seen  as  victims.  In  wife  beating 
there,  is  manifestly  a female  victim, 
but  the  subtlety  of  the  vlctimologicai 
mind  should  never  be  underestimat- 
ed. The  husband  administering  the 
beating  is  also  a victim  — of  child- 
hood, say,  in  a wife-beating  home  at- 
mosphere^— and  cannot  properly  be 
bekiaccoantable. 

Accountable!  Human  society  is  ulti- 
mately possible  only  when  people  are 
accountable  for  their  actions,  that  is,  re- 
sponsible. The  moron  who  murders,  the 
poverty-stricken  who  steals,  tbe  clinical 
sadist  who  tortures  and  mutilates,  tbe 
psychologically  disturbed  who  rapes, 
die  insane  who  slaughters  boys  by  the 
dozen  after  sodomizing  then,  assassins 


and  would-be  assassins  of  Presidents 
and  other  high  officials  of  state  — all  of 
these  are  manifestly  the  causal  agents 
of  their  various  crimes  and  are  recog- 
nized as  such.  Once  they  would  *iw> 
have  been  declared  responsible  and  ac- 
countable tor  their  crimes.  They  would 
have  been  duly  punished  by  execution, 
sometimes  in  a manner  as  painful  or 
nearly  as  painful  as  that  inflicted  upon 
their  victims.  Punishment  would  have 
been  swift  and  public,  for  punishment 
can  exert  its  cathartic  effect  upon  a 
community  that  has  been  grievously 
violated  only  if  the  punishment  is  ob- 
servable by  all. 

Correctly  did  de  Maistre  maintain 
after'  the  Revolution  in  France  that 
the  executioner  is  the  necessary  sym- 
bol of  the  social  order.  If  everyone  is  a 
victim  of  some  sort,  even  a Stacy  in 
Chicago  who  sodomized,  strangled, 
and  buried  under  his  house  some  three 
dozen  boys  and  men,  then  there  are  no 
criminals.  If  there  are  no  criminals, 
there  cannot  logically  be  any  punish- 
ment. Nor  can  rehabilitation  be  the 
goal,  since  most  students  of  the  reha- 
bilitation process,  even  at  its  most  ex- 
pert and  humane,  pronounce  it  a fail- 
ure. 

-There  is  no  substitute  for  punish- 
ment in  a social  order,  and  that  means 
holding  human  beings  accountable, 
treating  them  as  human  and  therefore 
responsible.  Concern  for  human 
rights  is  rampant  these  days,  but  a 
right  is  possible  in  the  strict  sense 
only  for  beings  who  can  be  rationally 
regarded  as  responsible.  Tbe  cele- 
brated dignity  of  man  oozes  away  in 
an  atmosphere  where  man  is  so  little 
prized  for  his  unique  mental  and 
moral  qualities  as  to  be  classified 
from  the  start  a victim.  Rights, 
duties,  responsibilities,  restraints, 
consciences,  moral  codes,  all  of  these 
are  visibly  softening  and  decaying 
under  the  influence  of  victimology  — 
no  longer  a specialty  of  criminology 
but  a gigantic  malaise  of  Western 
society. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  whole  of 
American  society  will  be  composed  of 
victims,  or  so  perceived  by  the  proph- 
ets of  liberal  cant,  and  perceived  no 
doubt  the  same  way  by  those  aggres- 
sive enemies  abroad  who  in  their  own 
Soviet-Communist  garrison  states  do 
not  recognize  victims. 

Copyright©  m2  Robert  Nlsbet 

Robert  Nisbet  is  adjunct  scholar  at 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute , in 
Washington,  D.C.  This  article  was 
adapted  from  the  forthcoming  booh, 
“Prejudices:  A Philosophical  Diction- 
ary.” 


For  Beer  Drinkers, 
The  1 Bill  to  Study. . . If 
You’re  Only  Studying  1 


Byjay  Angoff 


WASHINGTON  — Beer  drinkers  of 
America,  drink  all  the  beer  you  can  in 
the  next  six  weeks.  Because  Congress 
is  how  working  quietly  but  efficiently 
to  pass  a bill,  before  adjourning  in 
early  October,  that  could  substan- 
tially raise  the  price  of  beer. 

Supported  by  brewing  companies  and 
beer  distributors,  the  bill  would  legalize 
territorial  monopolies  in  theJbeer  indus- 
try: Brewing  companies  could  prohibit 
all  beer  distributors  from  selling  in  a 
specific  territory  except  the  single  dis- 
tributor tbe  company  designates.  Thus, 
if  the  owner  of  a bar,  grocery  or  liquor 
store  wants  to  buy,  say,  Budweiser,  he 
would  have  to  pay  tire  price  the  lone 
Budweiser  distributor  in  his  territory 
asked;  otherwise,  he  couldn't  buy  Bod. 
Beer  drinkers  could  easily  wind  up_pay- 
ing  2b  percent  more  for  their  favorite 
brand,  since  that  is  the  amount  by  which 
beer  prices  fell  in  Indiana  when  the 
Legislature  there  repealed  a state  law 
similar  to  the  one  Congress  to  trying  to 


The  beer  industry  says  that  prices 
would  not  rise  ra  the  absence  of  compe*. 
tition  between  rSsuibutors  of  the  same 
brand  because  .there  would  still  be 
competition  between  different  brands. 
But  brewers  successfully  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  to 
omyisce  people  to  insist  on  their  brand. 
After  bearing  for  years  about  Budweto- 
er’s.  exclusive  beech  wood  aging  pro- 
cess, many  people  insist  on  Bud,  "the 
king  of  beers.”  Others  believe  that 
"when  it’s  time  to  relax, -Miller  stands 
clear.”  Still  others  have  been  per- 

• suaded  that  "when  you’re  out  of  Schlitz, 

you're  out  of  beer."  And!  there  are  those 
who  consider  themselves  lucky  to  be- 
able  to  buyStroh’s  — at  any  price  — 
having  seen  an  Englishman  come  all 
the  way  to  America,  and  Martians  all 
the  way  to  earth, ..just  for  a Stroh’s. 
Thus,  the  most  imjwrtant  competition 
is  not  between  different  brands  but  be- 
tween distributors  of  the  same  brand, 
particularly  since  so  few  brewing  com- 
panies compete  against  one  another: 
Only  six  companies  account  for  more 
S3  percent  er  afi  safes  nationwide, 
with  Muter  and  Anheuser-Busch  to- 
gether accwntficg  for  more  than  half. 

Brewing  companies  and  beer  dis- 
tributors also  argue  that  distribution 
mocoptiies  are  .necessary  to  guard 
against  stale  beer.  However,  many 
far  nKHe  perishable  products  — for 
example,  milk  and  bread —have  long 
been  successfully  distributed  without 
the  aid  erf  territorial  monopolies. 
Moreover,  regardless  oNww  beer  is 
distributed.  h is  in  the  best  interest  of 
ev«3^  m distribution^  to  sell  only 
fr^sb  been  if  they  want  to  remain  in 
business- 

The  . beer  industry  says  that  beer 


monopolies  should  be  legal  because  in 
1980  Congress  legalized  soft-drink 
monopolies.  The  soft-drink  bill,  how- 
ever, was  terrible  legislation:  Since 
its  passage,  according  to  the  National 
■ Licensed  Beverage  Association,  soft- 
drink  prices  have  risen  so  fast  that 
bars  now  often  pay  more  for  soft 
drinks  than  for  beer.  Opponents  of  the 
soft-drink  bill  argued  that  if  it  passed. 
Congress  would  be  unable  to  resist 
other  industries’  pleas  for  special  ex- 
emptions from  antimonopoly  laws; 
the  beer  industry  seems  intent  on 
proving  those  opponents  right. 

It  took  the  soft-drink  industry  seven 
years  to  get  its  bill  passed.  But  the 
beer-monopoly  bill  is  on  a much  faster 
track.  Since,  the  bill’s  introduction  in 
xnid-1981,  the  National  Beer  Wholesal- 
ers Association,  with  members  in 
every  Congressional  district,  has  or- 
chestrated an  intensive  grassroots 
lobbying  effort  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Brewers  Association. 
The  wholesalers’  association  has  also 
formed  a political-action  committee 
to  contribute  to  Congressional  candi- 
dates’ campaigns.  The  goal  of  the 
committee,  known  as  Sixpac,  is  to 
raise  $250,000  this  year.  The  associa- 
tion has  conferred  other  benefits  on 
members  of  Congress.  For  example, 
it  has  given  Jack  Brooks,  Democrat  of 
Texas,  who  first  introduced  the  beer- 
monopoly  bill  in  the  House,  a $5,000 
campaign  contribution,  a trip  to  Las 
Vegas  for  himself  and  his  wife  and  a 
$1,000  fee  for  a speech.  He  has  also  re- 
ceived more  than  $6,000  in  campaign 
contributions  from  individual  beer 
distributors. 

The  beer  industry’s  lobbying  and  lar- 
gesse has  gotten  results.  In  little  more 
than  a year,  278  of  the  435  Congressmen 
andf5  of  100  Senators  have  co-sponsored 
the  bill.  Tbe  Bouse  Monopolies  Subcom- 
mittee, on  which  Mr.  Brooks  sits,  to 
likely  to  vote  on  the  bill  soon  after  the 
Labor  Day  recess.  While  the  attempt  to 
raise  beer  prices  is  dearly  a bipartisan 
effort,  in  the  House  ironically  it  seems 
to  he  the  Democrats — traditionally  the 
party  of  the  working  man  — who  are 
trying  hardest  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
working  man’s  beverage. 

Many  members  of  Congress  don’t 
want  to  vote  against  the  bill  because 
they  don't  want  to  lose  the  beer  indus- 
try’s support.  But  while  there  are 
4,500  beer  wholesalers  and  a handful 
of  major  brewing  companies  in  this 
country,  there  are  72  million  beer 
drinkers.  They  may  not  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  campaigns  or  pay  for  free 
trips  to  Las  Vegas,  but  they  do  vote. 

Joy  Angoff  is  a lawyer  for  Public  Citi- 
zens’ Congress  Watch,  n public-inter* 
est  group  founded  by  Ralph  Nader, 


THE  NEIV  YORK  TIME 


WASHINGTON.— I share  President 
Reagan's  discomfort  with  the  notion 
of  raising  taxes  during  a recession. 
It’s  a little  bit  like  trying  to  revive  a 
half-drowned"  swimmer  by  throwing  a 
bucketof  water  on  him. 

But  if  politics  is  the  art  of  the  possi- 
ble, economics  is  the  art  of  perception 
— these  days,  at  least.  The  public  per- 
ception now  is  that  the  economy  will 
never  get  moving  again  unless  we  act 
to  bring  down  Federal  deficits,  inter- 
est rates  and  unemployment. 

Lack  of  confidence  in  the  Federal 
Government’s  ability  to  solve  these 
problems,  especially  among  those 
with  money  to  invest,  tends  in  turn  to 
perpetuate  the  very  conditions  that 
are  causing  so  much  anguish  for  so 
many  people. 

The  Senate’s  three-year,  $98.9  bil- 
lion tax  bill  deals  with  this  situation  in 
a way  that  does  no  violence  to  supply- 
side  economic  theory. 

I don’t  fault  my  good  friend  Repre- 
sentative Jack  Kemp,  Republican  of 
New  York,  and  other  supply-siders  for 
their  misgivings  about  the  tax  bill. 
Jack  and  I are  still  on  the  same  team; 
we’re  just  calling  different  plays.  But 
I reject  the  suggestion  that  this  bill  is 
in  any  way  a repudiation  of  the  basic 
thrust  of  the  Roth- Kemp  tax-cut  plan 
enacted  last  year. 

The  central  purpose  of  Roth- Kemp 
was  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  work- 
ing Americans.  The  Senate  bill  does 
not  conflict  with  that  goal.  Very  few  of 
its  provisions  impose  new  taxes  on  in- 
dividuals; and  even  in  those  cases,  the 
impact  is  minimal. 

For  instance,  the  much-ballyhooed 
telephone  excise  tax  will  mean  an  in- 
crease of  only  $2.40  a year  for  the 
average  family.  The  cigarette  tax  will 
cost  a one-pack-a-day  smoker  only  $29 
a year.  These  tax  hikes  are  a small 
price  to  pay  to  help  reduce  the  deficit 
and  bring  down  interest  rates  and 
unemployment. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  business 
tax  breaks  that  were  written  into  last 
year’s  tax  bill  during  the  “bidding 
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war”  between  the  House  and  Senate, 
such  as  tbe  reduction  in  the  windfall- 
profits  lax  on  oil,  were  unnecessary  if 
not  downright  harmful  to  our  cause. 

The  beauty  of  this  year’s  tax  bill  is 
that  it  corrects  many  of  the  excesses 
of  last  year's  bill  while  preserving  the 
Individual  income  tax  cuts  that  are 
the  key  to  economic  recovery.  Beyond 
that,  it  lays  the  groundwork  for  still 
further  cuts  in  individual  taxes  by 
closing  loopholes,  improving  compli- 
ance with  existing  tax  laws  and  help- 
ing ensure  that  ail  segments  of  society 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

For  years,  tax  reform  has  been  like 
the  weather:  Everybody  talked  about 
it,  but  nobody  did  anything  about  it.  As 
a result,  the  tax  code  has  grown  from 
a simple,  straightforward  personal  in- 
come tax  into  a confusing  morass  of 
loopholes,  shelters  and  special-inter- 
est breaks  that  only  highly  trained 
specialists  can  interpret. 

And  while  the  loopholes  and  special 
benefits  comfort  the  comfortable,  the 
average  taxpayer  must  hire  expert 
assistance  to  determine  how  much  he 
owes  the  Federal  Government.  No 
wonder  the  public  is  fed  up,  not  only 
with  the  tax  system  but  with  govern- 
ment in  general. 

Congress  must  prove  to  tbe  Ameri- 


can people  that  government  can  act, 
and  act  responsibly. 

The  Senate,  by  passing  the  1982  tax 
bill,  has  taken  steps  to  inject  a healthy 
dose  of  balance  and  equity  into  the  tax 
axle.  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  new 
revenue  generated  by  this  bill  will 
come  from  measures  to  close  loop- 
holes, broaden  the  tax  base  and  collect 
money  from  the  tax-avoiders  of  the 
underground  economy.  For  the  most 
part,  the  bill  will  hold  down  the  deficit 
by  making  those  who  are  unfairly  or 
illegally  avoiding  taxes  pay  their  fair 
share. 

Contrary  to  a widespread  public  im- 
pression, the  bill  does  not  raise  taxes 
chi  dividends  and  interest;  it  simply 
requires  financial  institutions  to  with- 
hold taxes  already  owed.  Small  savers 
are  exempt,  as  are  low-income  indi- 
viduals and  the  eldeiiy.  This  provision 
will  produce  some  $4  billion  a year  in 
taxes  that  are  now  lost  because  of 
under-reporting  of  this  type  of  in- 
come. 

The  Senate  tax  bill  is  tbe  most  con- 
structive and  progressive  reform  of 
the  Federal  tax  code  in  many  years. 
It  both  improves  the  fairness  of  the 
tax  system  and  simplifies  it  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the  savings 
and  investment  incentives  that  are 
necessary  for  economic  growth.  As  a 
result,  it  should  go  a long  way  toward 
restoring  public  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment. 

Far  from  being  a repudiation  of  sup- 
ply-side economics,  the  bill  is  the  next 
step  in  a comprehensive  tax  program 
aimed  at  setting  the  nation  on  the  path 
to  sustained  economic  growth. 

I am  confident  that  once  my  col- 
leagues understand  what  this  tax  bill 
does,  and  does  not  do,  they  will  em- 
brace it  with  enthusiasm  and  vote  for 
it  with  pride — not  out  of  loyalty  to  the 
President  but  because  this  bill  is  best 
for  the  country. 

William  V.  Roth  Jr.,  Senator  from 
Delaware,  is  second-ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  Finance  Committee. 
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MILL  VALLEY,  Calif.  — At  some 
point  during  my  lifetime  the  simple, 
separate  person,  as  celebrated  by 
Walt  Whitman,  has  ceased  to  be  our 
standard  unit  of  measurement.  We 
have  an  Increase  in  their  number, 
their  well-being,  their  status,  and 
there  to  an  enlargement  of  their 
awareness,  but  strange  to  the  point  of 
wonder  to  the  fact  that  this  has  re- 
sulted in  a loss  of  substance. 

In  dollar  value  we  weigh  more,  in 
personal  value  we  weigh  iess  than  we 
used  to.  We  sense  a loss  of  specific 
gravity.  We  put  in  more  time,  but  we 
occupy  less  space.  Nobody  planned  it 
that  way.  Nobody  actually  willed  it.  It 
has  come  to  us  as  a girt  of  quantity,  of 
sheer  numbers.  Quantitative  changes 
we  can  measure  have  led  to  qualita- 
tive changes  that  elude  us.  We  are  ac- 
countable, impersonally,  more  than 
ever,  in  data  banks,  tax  records  and 
statistics,  but  in  the  swelling  crowd 
we  are  faceless.  We  are  a number. 
The  sum  of  our  number  to  the  aggre- 
gate. 

Changes  of  this  magnitude  are 
registered  as  feelings,  and  what  we 
feel  the  most  profoundly  are  dimin- 
ished expectations,  a ponderable, 
measurable  loss  of  presence.  How  do 
we  reconcile  this  loss,  as  immaterial 
as  sunshine,  with  the  ' wholesale 
flowering  of  our  public  image?  At  this 
moment  of  soaring  self-celebration. 


Dreams 

And 

Energy 

By  Wright  Morris 

self-expression,  self-promotion,  there 
to  a marked  decline  in  self-fulfillment. 
Is  it  the  self,  or  the  expectations,  that 
have  been  oversold? 

At  the  moment  of  this  nation’s 
greatest  confidence  and  expansion  our 
expectations  were  remarkably  non- 
explicit.  We  were  simply  expectant. 
Some  may  have  found  it  a state  of 
grace.  The  teen-age  boy  on  the  corn- 
shipping  platform  of  the  rural  Mid- 
west, waiting  for  the  next  train  to  Chi- 
cago, was  the  unit  of  boundless  energy 
available  to  the  emerging  American 
century.  Neither  in  gold  or  silver,  nor 
in  coal,  oil  or  gas,  nor  in  the  harness- 
ing ol  steam  or  the  damming  of  rivers, 
but  in  the  simple,  separate  and  pri- 
vate person  were  the  untapped  ener- 
gies of  the  future.  What  we  describe  as 
psychic  in  human  affairs,  and  we  do  so 
because  we  are  ignorant,  was  the 


common  property  of  Americans  who 
shared  the  expansive  sentiments  of 
the  new  century.  These  sentiments 
crystallized  around  the  word 
“dream,”  and  the  American  dream  is 
a psychic  phenomenon. 

No  American  word  is  so  charged 
with  energy  as  the  word  "dream.” 
Where  the  circumstances  are  favora- 
ble this  word  radiates  life-enhancing 
forces.  These  dreams  are  not  of  the 
nighttime,  and 'sleep,  but  of  wide- 
eyed,  daytime  self-intoxication, 
characterized  by  the  generation  and 
release  of  remarkable  energies.  Inso- 
far as  we  have  an  energy  problem,  it 
may  not  lie  where  we  are  looking,  in 
the  diminishing  reserves  of  nature, 
but  in  the  confusion  that  now  exists  in 
our  dreaming  imaginations.  We  un- 
derstand dimly,  if  at  all,  how  dreams 
become  realities,  but  we  intuit  that 
great  expectations  generate  excep- 
tional conceptions,  as  evident  in 
space  flight  and  exploration,  and  that 
only  the  conceptual  truly  makes 
things  new.  The  simple,  separate 
person,  as  envisaged  by  Whitman, 
seeded  with  dreams  and  pregnant 
with  expectations,  is  still 
our  one  inexhaustible  source  of  ener- 
gy-  

Wright  Morris  is  author  of  “ Will’s 
Boy:  A Memoir ” and  numerous 
novels. 
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IN  THE  NATION 

The 
Budget 
Mess  (2) 

By  Tom  Wicker 

WASHINGTON  — So  you’ve  bought 
President  Reagan’s  argument  that 
the  only  way  to  balance  the  budget  is 
to  cut  spending?  And  that  if  Congress 
won’t  do  it,  the  public  will  have  to, 
through  Mr.  Reagan's  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  budget? 

So  what  spending  do  you  want  to 
cut? 

Mr.  Reagan  himself  says  you  can’t 
touch  military  spending;  in  fact,  he’s 
reserved  the  right  to  request  more 
military  money  than  Congress 
thought  he  had  agreed  to  for  1984-85. 
But  military  spending  by  the  second  of 
those  two  years  is  already  projected 
at  $279  billion  — about  32  percent  of 
the  total  budget,  up  from  24  percent  in 
1980. 

You  can’t  cut  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  which  will  rise  to  $91  bil- 
lion, or  10  percent  of  total  spending  by 
1985.  That’s  42  percent  of  the  budget 
that's  untouchable,  if  you  accept  Mr. 
Reagan’s  views  on  military  spending. 

There’ll  be  terrific  political  resist- 
ance — you  may  even  participate  in 
some  of  it  — to  cutting  “payments  to 
individuals,”  another  huge  budget 
category  that  will  total  $437.1  billion 
by  1985.  That  includes  Social  Security, 
Medicare,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, veterans’  compensation,  Federal 
retirement  benefits  — all  hard  to  cut 
and  one  or  more  of  which  will  almost 
certainly  benefit  you  or  your  family 
someday. 

But  wait  a minute,  you  might  well 
say.  Doesn’t  that  $437.1  billion  also  in- 
clude such  juicy  targets  as  student 
loans,  food  stamps  and  welfare?  Right 
— up  to  a total  of  $34.2  billion  in  1985. 
Eliminate  all  of  them  and  “payments 
to  individuals”  will  still  amount  to 
$402.9  billion. 

Even  so,  won’t  cuts  of  $34.2  billion  in 
such  soft-headed  liberal  spending  pro- 
grams balance  the  budget  of  a hard- 
headed  conservative  President  like 
Ronald  Reagan?  Ho-ho.  The  deficit 
now  projected  for  1985,  depending  on 
whose  estimates  you  accept,  will  be 
somewhere  between  $140  billion  and 
$200  billion,  even  after  passage  of  the 
tax  increase  Mr.  Reagan  is  now  some- 
what paradoxically  advocating. 

That  means  you've  got  to  find  some- 
where else  to  cut,  particularly  since 
Congress  is  unlikely  to  eliminate  all 
student  loans,  food  stamps  and  wel- 
fare spending.  So  what's  left? 

What's  left  is  a category  called 
“other  non-defense  spending.”  That, 
includes  all  spending  for  education  T 
NASA,  housing,  highways,  mass 
transit,  flood  control,  the  weather  bu- 
reau, disaster  loans,  small  business 
aid,  farm  programs,  research  and 
development,  aid  to  the  handicapped, 
job  training,  environmental  protec- 
tion, child  nutrition — and  on  and  on. 

This  category  totals  $74.3  billion  as 
projected  for  1985.  Owing  to  budget 
cuts  already  made  or  planned  for  1983- 
84-85,  that’s  a decline  from  17.1  per- 
cent of  total  budget  outlays  in  1981  to 
only  8.4  percent  in  1985.  Thus,  “other 
non-defense  spending”  will  have  been 
cut  just  about  in  half  in  four  years,  and 
if  in  1985  you  cut  all  of  the  other  half — 
no  weather  bureau,  no  agricultural 
programs  — you’ll  still  save  only 
about  $74  billion. 

So  if  you  cut  all  food  stamps,  student 
loans  and  welfare,  for  a savings  of 
$34.2  billion,  plus  everything  that’s 
left  in  1985  of  “other  non-defense 
spending,”  you’d  still  have  cut  only 
about  $108.5  billion.  Bui  you  have  to 
cut  a minimum  of  $140  billion,  and 
perhaps  as  much  as  $200  billion  to  bal- 
ance the  1985  budget.  At  best,  you're 
going  to  be  $31  billion  short  — after 
eliminating  virtually  every  function  of 
the  Federal  Government  save  mili- 
tary spending,  payments  to  individu- 
als and  debt  service. 

But  won’t  ail  these  problems  be 
solved  by  passage  of  President  Rea- 
gan’s balanced  budget  amendment? 
Let’s  see: 

Chairman  James  R.  Jones  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  — admittedly 
a Democrat  — told  the  recent  National 
Governors’  Conference  that  if  the 
amendment  sailed  through  Congress 
this  year,  and  through  36  state  legisla- 
tures next  year  (unlikely  but  possible), 
it  would  prevent  any  new  taxes  to  help 
balance  the  budget  in  1985. 

So  the  amendment,  he  said,  would 
force  something  like  $215  billion  in 
spending  cuts  in  1985.  If  Mr.  Reagan’s 
military  buildup,  a minimum  central 
government  and  the  major  “pay- 
ments to  individuals"  programs  were 
protected  — including  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  — every  other  function 
of  government  would  have  to  be  cut  by 
about  82  percent. 

Alternatively,  Mr.  Jones  said,  if  the 
amendment  were  in  effect  in  1985, 
Congress  could  cut  oil  programs 
across  the  board  by  23  percent,  and 
balance  that  year's  budget.  This 
would  require  cuts  of  $70  billion  in 
military  spending  and  $60  billion  in  So- 
cial Security  and  Medicare,  not  to 
mention  $6  billion  in  veterans’  bene- 
fits. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  original 
question:  What  spending  do  you  want 
to  cut? 

Welfare  and  food  sumps  aren’t 
enough  to  do  the  job,  no  matter  what 
the  right  wing  would  have  you  believe. 
Neither  are  Mr.  Reagan’s  slogans 
about  “back-to-back  decades  of  red 
ink  spending."  The  fact  is  that  the 
Reagan  deficits  of  1981-85  will  exceed 
the  total  deficits  of  the  1960’s  and 
1970’s;  and  the  best  thing  about  his 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  is 
that  it  would  ban  in'the  future  the  kind 
of  economic  program  he  saddled  us 
with  last  year. 
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Myths 
Shape  a 
Movie 
From 
Australia 

By  MICHAEL  SPECTER 


The  movie  begins  after  civili- 
zation has  ended.  Its  charac- 
ters have  names  such  as 
"Gyro  Captain,"  "Feral 
Kid,"  and  the  ineffably  evil 
"Humungus."  The  hero  is  a man 
named  Max,  a laconic  wanderer 
doomed  to  travel  through  the  waste- 
land of  a post-^pocalyptic  Australia, 
endlessly  searching  for  gasoline  to 
fuel  his  car. 

Vicious  marauders  dot  the  barren 
land,  and  as  the  narrator  explains  in  a 
prologue  to  the  film,  "Only  those  mo- 
bile enough  to  scavenge,  brutal 
enough  to  pillage,"  could  possibly  sur- 
vive. 

If  this  all  sounds  pretty  dismal,  it  is ; 
but  "The  Road  Warrior,"  an  Austra- 
lian film  directed  by  George  Miller, 
offers  a compelling  vision  of  a world 
that  has  been  overcome  by  conflict.  It 
is  a world  in  which  Max,  the  disaf- 
fected loner,  ultimately  finds  he  has  a 
responsibility  to  other  people  — a re- 
sponsibility he  would  rather  avoid. 
"The  Road  Warrior,"  which  has  been 
released  in  waves  throughout  the 
country  since  late  May,  will  open  in 
New  York  on  Friday. 

The  film  — which  is  a sequel  to  Mr. 
Miller's  first  feature.  "Mad  Max"  — 
has  received  wide  critical  praise-  for 
its  imagination  and  intensity,  but  it 
has  variously  been  described  as 
primitive  entertainment,  an  adult  ver- 
sion of  a fantasy  film,  or  a high-tech 
update  of  a classic  Hollywood  west- 
ern. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  called  "the  Dia- 
ghilev  of  demolition  derbies,  ’ ’ and  this 
film  has  been  referred  to  as  " ‘Shane’ 
in  black  leather."  But  his  wit  and  tal- 


Clad  in  leathery  armor,  Mel 
Gibson  portrays  the  hero  of 
“The  Road  Warrior/*  a 
post-apocalyptic  vision  of 
Australia  directed  by 
George  Miller,  at  right,  who 
calls  it  “a  hybrid:  part 
Hollywood,  part  samurai, 
part  European  art  film.” 


ent  have  been  acknowledged  as  well. 
Vincent'  Canby,  writing  when  "The 
Road  Warrior"  first  appeared  last 
spring  at  the  New  Directors /New 
Films  series,  noted  that  in  "its 
stripped-down,  cannily  cinematic 


way,  it's  one  of  the  most  imaginative 
Australian  films  yet  released  in  this 
country." 

While  "The  Road  Warrior"  shares 
much  of  the  distinctive  flavor  of  the 
"New  Wave"  of  Australian  films  — 


VINCENT  CANBY 


Charting  Careers  of  Directors 


most  notably  in  its  striking  visual  tex- 
ture, and  its  reliance  on  the  wide  out- 
doors rather  than  studio  shots  — Mr. 
Miller’s  films  are  much  more  openly 
commercial  and  purposefully  abra- 
sive than  roost  Australian  filths  re- 
leased in  this  country. 

“I  certainly  don’t  want  this  film  to 
be  seen  purely  as  an  escapist  fanta- 
sy;" said  Mr.  Miller.  “That  is  all 
there,  sure,  but  a movie  that  only  " 
stimulates  you  on  that  basic  emo- 
tional level  is  not  very  effective. 

“This  is  a mythological  tale,  and 
Max  takes  a journey  and  learns  some 
things  about  himself  during  it.  You 
can  compare  it  to  a western  — I grew 
up  on  them  and  they  are  very  impor- 
tant to  me  — but  I think  this  kind  of 
story  is  told  over  again  in  many  cul- 
tures. ‘Road  Warrior*  is  a hybrid: 
part  Hollywood,  part  samurai,  part 
European  art  film. ’* 

The  37-year-old  director  now  lives  in 
Sydney,  but  he  was  raised  in  the  rural 
"deep  North”  of  Australia,  where  he 
became  an  ardent  film  fan  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  a “Saturday  matinee  fa- 
natic," and  he  freely  concedes  that 
much  of  the  pleasure  of  his  childhood 
can  be  traced  to  the  local  movie  house. 
As  with  most  of  his  Australian  con- 
temporaries, American  films  were  his 
main  form  of  entertainment  and  his 
explicit  style  can  easily  be  connected 
to  the  forthright  tradition  of  Holly- 
wood movies. 

“My  influences  are  the  montage  di- 
rectors,", he  said.  “Hitchcock,  Carol 
Reed,  Howard  Hawks.  The  guys  who 
cut  the  movies  in  their  head  before 
any  of  the  film  was  ever  sboL” 

Although  Mr.  Miller  was  devoted  to 
movies,  until  recently  Australia  was 
never  a country  with  a thriving  film 
industry.  It  never  seriously  occurred 
to  him  to  become  a filmmaker  as  a 
child,  and  so  he  attended  medical 
school.  But  by  the  time  he  graduated, 
he  had  begun  working  on  several  film 
projects,  and  for  two  years  he  sup- 
ported his  forays  into  filmmaking  by 
working  as  a doctor. 

He  was  involved  in  what  he  de- 
scribes as  "literally  the  first  film 
workshop  in  Australia,"  and  he  feels 
deeply  attached  to  the  small  but  grow- 
ing film  community  in  his  country. 

By  the  time  he  had  developed  the 
screenplay  for  “Mad  Max"  — the 
story  of  a young  highway  patrol  offi- 
cer who  battles  a gang  of  outlaw 
bikers  — Mr.  Miller  was  in  the  busi- 
ness to  stay.  That  film,  which  was 
easily  the  most  commercially  suc- 
cessful Australian  film  ever  released 
in  Europe,  firmly  established  Mr. 
Miller  as  an  important  member  of  the 
“New  Wave"  of  directors  from  his 
country. 

“Mad  Max"  earned  more  than  $20  . 
million  in  rentals  outside  the  United 
States,  and  “The  Road  Warrior"  — 
which  cost  $4  million  to  make,  and  is 
called  “Mad  Max  2"  outside  this  coun- 
try — is  performing  significantly  bet- 
ter than  the  original  film.  - 


But  directing  “Mad  Max"  also  in- 
troduced Mr.  Millertosome  of  the  un- 
pleasant realities  of  his  new  profes- 
sion. 

“Making  ‘Mad  Max’  was  a very  un- 
happy experience  for  me."  Mr.  Miller 
said.  ‘ ‘ I had  absolutely  no  control  over 
the  final  product,  it  was  just  grabbed 
out  of  my  bands.  But,  to  my  surprise, 
it  succeeded  everywhere  but  .in  the. 
United  States  and  Canada.  There  was 
strong  pressure  to  make  a sequel;  and 
I felt  we  could  do  a better  job  with  a 
second  movie. 

“In  the  first  story.  Max  was  trans- 
, formed  from  a relatively  normal  man 
to  a monster  character,  winch  is 
where  he  started  the  second  film.  But 
by  the  end  of  it  all,  he  senses  a new 
order.”" 

The  new  order  imposes  Itself  on 
Max  in  a brutal  way.  His  violent  pica- 
resque journey  ends  in  a cataclysmic 
chase  scene  with  the  tribal  marauders 
raring  after  him,  trying  to  capture  the 
tanker  of  gasoline  that  he  is  driving. 
In  the  end.  neither  terror  his  enemies 
win,  but  the  message  — that  war 
amounts  to  nothing  — is  not  lost  on 
him.  ' 

While  Mr.  Miller  does  not  regard 
this  film  as  frivolous,  he  does  ac- 
knowledge its  reliance  on  myth  and 
fantasy  and  he  finds  it  curious  that, 
some  people  are  reading  so  much  into 
a relatively  simple  plot.  He  never  in- 
tended the  film  to  carry  a ponderous 
statement  about  some  future  world. 

“If  I had  to  make  a documentary  of 
the  future  of  a world  after  the  holo- 
caust," he  says  now,  “I  wouldn't  have 
made  that  film." 

“The  Road  Warriors”  is  anything 
but  an  old-fashioned  featurefilm,  (the 
hero  not  only  fails  to  get  the  girl,  he  ig- 
nores her  completely).  But  Mr.  MQler 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  with  the  ac- 
tors — many  of  whom  never  speak  a 
line  in  the  film  — going  over  their 
characters  with  them,  ami  he  is  con- 
vinced that  solid  acting  is  still  the  key 
to  any  good  movie.  He  also  worries 
that  a dependence  on  expensive  spe- 
cial effects  can  detract  from  the  pur- 
pose of  a film. 

“Special  effects  are  there  to  serve 
the  story,"  Mr.  Miller  said.  “Your 
basic  job  as  a director  is  to  be  a story- 
teller. If  you  find  that  you  are  putting 
all  your  energy  into  the  machinery  of 
a production  you  can  very  easily  miss 
what  is  most  important  about  your 
job.  A good  moment  on  an  actor’s  face 


wfil  always  have  more  power  to  ft 
than  the  fanciest  illusion.” 

While  “The  Road  Warrior**  is  at 

* times  graphically  violent,  Mr.  M£tRs*. 
attempted  to  avoid  anything  visual 
that  was  gratuitous.  “I  don’t  want  to 
see  blood  and  gats  as  the  screen,"  he 

. said.  “A  good  horror  flick,  will  often 
keep  the  monster  just  out  of  the 
screen.  I tried  to  do  this,  too.  What's 
oat  of  the  frame  is  always  more  effec- 

* live  than  what  isin  the  frame. 

“But  violence  Isa  part  of  os,  and  I 
don'tthink  that  we  underhand  it  vezy 
weH,”  te  contmued.  “There  is  an  ugly 
side  to  eadi  of  us,  and  I have  tried  to 
communicate  it,  1 know  sometimes 
people  don’t  tike  to  tear -that.  But  if/ 
you  mate  concessions  to  the  audience 
you'll get .lost atangthe way.” 
Ironically,  Mr.  Miller  explains  the 
repugnantknk  of  the  marauders  ~ 
many  of  them  are  fiercely  dad,  , in  ' 
black  leather  clothing  and  metallic, 
collars  — as  an  anemic  to  reduce  tte£ 
level  of  violence  in  tfaeirTives. 

‘‘Therehasalwaysbeengreat^fi- 
dencyin  Jookingyicious,"  Mr.  Miller 
said.  “It’s  what  the  Vifcmgs  were 
doing  when  they  lit  their  beards  before7 
running  into  battle..  TheyJeft,  L think 
with  some.justfficafioo,  that  the  more 
bizarre  and  extreme  they  looked  the 
less  fighting  they  would  have  to  do." 

* Mr.  MHIer  is  happy  with  the  “Tbe 
Road  Warrior/'  and  although  he  feels 
comfortable  with  tbegenre,  he  has de- 
cided that  the  second  part  of  Max's 
Story  will  be  the  last  part.  “My  next 
film  is  a naturalistic  political  drama 
based  on  a constitutional  crisis  we  had 
in  Australia  in  1975/’  he  said-  The 
film,  called  “The  Dismissal,”  will  be  • 
shown  as  a six  part,  mini-series  on 
. Australian  television.  The  story  tells 
how  the  Governor  -General  of  Aus- 
tralia  dismissed  the  Prime  Miiristerin 
1975,  invoking adause,  called  “the  » 
serve  power  of  the  crown,"  winch  has 
not  teen  used  by  the  . monarchy  in 
more  than  200  years.  (There  is  a five 
year  moratorium  on  dramatizing 
political  events iia  Australia,  which is 
why  Mr.  MBler  has  had  to  watt  until 
now  to  mate  the  film;)  ' 

He  was  also  to  have  directed  one  of 
the  four  segments  of  the  Warner  Bros; 
film  “The  Twilight  Zone,”  but,  be- 
cause Vic  Morrow,  one  of  the  stars, 
and  two  young  Vietnamese  children 
were  killed  recently. while  filming  an- 
other of  the  segments,  Mr;  Miller  Is 
now  unsure  about  tlto  future  of  the 
project:  . ^ ■"*'•**??*. 5 * 
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Without  always  being  aware  of  it,  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  a particu- 
lar filmmaker  automatically  commit  our- 
selves to  that  career  and  impose  on  it  a 
shape,  whether  the  career  embraces  four 
films  or  40.  We  discern  beginnings,  middles  and  ends, 
highpoints  and  lows,  themes  and  variations,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  much  to  do  with  the  reality  of  that  same  ca- 
reer viewed  at  a later  date. 

This  need  to  impose  shape  comes  naturally.  I suppose. 
It’s  another  attempt  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  to  see 
logic  in  a progression  of  events  that  frequently  defies 
logic. 

When  we  feel  disappointed  with  the  way  the  work  of  a 
filmmaker  is  going  — with  the  shape  of  the  career  as  we 
see  it  — we  express  that  disappointment  as  dispassionate 
criticism  though,  more  often  than  not,  it  has  the  tone  of 
moral  outrage.  It’s  the  sort  of  pained  righteousness  that 
has  in  recent  years  greeted  the  work  of  two  of  our  most 
original,  most  independent  and  most  prolific  filmmakers, 
Rainer  Werner  Fassbinder  and  Woody  Allen.  Moral  out- 
rage is  the  last  refuge  of  the  jilted  film  buff. 

These  thoughts  are  prompted  principally  by  the  Ameri- 
can premiere  of  “Lola,”  one  of  the  last  films  to  be  com- 
pleted by  Fassbinder  before  his  death  in  June,  at  the  age 
of  36,  from  what  were  described  as  the  effects  of  drugs 
combined  with  alcohol.  The  news  was  a shock  but  none  of 
us  was  much  surprised. 

When  you  stopped  to  think  about  it,  Fassbinder's  death 
seemed  inevitable.  After  all,  here  was  a man  who  had 
been  going  at  such  a breakneck  pace  it  seemed  impossible 


‘Lola’  represents 
Fassbinder  at  the 
peak  of  his 

unpredictable  powers. 


he  could  continue.  Since  1969,  he  had  turned  out  approxi- 
mately 40  films,  in  addition  to  pieces  for  television  and  the 
theater,  all  of  which  he  wrote  as  well  as  directed.  He  was 
courting  emotional  as  well  as  physical  exhaustion. 

There  was  also  the  matter  of  his  private  life.  He  was 
frank  to  the  point  of  being  intimidating  about  his  homo- 
sexuality. There  was  something  unforgivably  arrogant 
about  his  playing  the  title  role  in  “Fox  and  His  Friends," 
a Marxist  parable  about  a naive,  working  class  homosex- 
ual who  is  ruthlessly  exploited  in  the  overdecorated 
salons  of  the  middle  class. 

Equally  disturbing  were  his  politics,  which  were  unreli- 
able at  best.  In  the  mid-70's  he  appeared  to  take  a durab- 
foundingly  romantic  view  of  terrorism  and  then  later,  in 
“The  Third  Generation,"  he  turned  terrorism  into  a joke, 
but  in  terms  that  suggested  that  he  might  be  moving  from 
the  far  left  to  the  far  right. 

Fassbinder's  last  film  to  be  released  in  New  York  be- 
fore his  death,  “Lili  Marleen,"  was,  for  me,  a terrific  dis- 
appointment — too  full  of  in- jokes,  too  obsessed  with  style, 
too  precious  to  have  the  impact  of  his  ear;:??  'vor-'  . K : 
seemed  to  be  renrinj?  o::t  of  ?.lr.  wvr-'-  ■=.-  - 

the  way  I saw  :hs  . • 

death  arrived.  He  was  through  anyway. 

Then,  however,  along  comes  “Lola"  and  knocks  that 
theory  into  a cocked  hat.  “Lola,"  which  he  made  right 
after  "Lili  Marleen,"  represents  Fassbinder  at  the  peak 
of  his  unpredictable,  not  easily  analyzable  powers.  It 
ranks  with  the  best  work  of  his  short,  intense  career, 
alongside  “Katzelmacher,"  “The  Bitter  Tears  of  Petra 
von  Kant.”  “Effi  Briest,"  “Despair,"  "In  a Year  of  13 
Moons”  and  "The  Marriage  of  Maris  Brajr..''  •■•’vc- 


rhares  with  "Lola"  Fassbinder’s  scathing  vision  of  post- 
w'orld  War  II  West  Germany. 

"Lola”  borrows  its  central  situation  from  Josef  von 
Sternberg's  1930  classic,  "The  Blue  Angel,"  about  the 
tragic  downfall  of  a fussy  old  schoolmaster  (Emil  Jan- 
nings)  at  the  hands  of  a sleazy  cabaret  siren  (Marlene 
Dietrich),  but  beyond  that  point,  and  the  fact  that  both 
heroines  are  named  Lola,  the  two  films  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared. 

Fassbinder's  “Lola"  is  set  in  1955,  as  West  Germany’s 
"economic  miracle"  is  gathering  horrendous  force,  in  a 
small  city  that  seems  to  be  Coburg  (pop.  42,300)  in  Ba- 
varia, though  I’m  not  sure  if  we're  meant  to  make  an 
issue  of  that.  Its  Lola  (Barbara  Sukowa)  also  works  in  a 
cabaret/whorehouse  and  is  a stunning-looking  creature 
but  she's  not  your  usual  femme  fatale.  She  can  be  bought 
but  she  isn’t  cheap. 

Like  the  somewhat  more  virtuous  Maria  Braun,  Lola  is 
a quick  study  in  the  ways  of  the  world  and  is  out  to  get  her 
piece  of  the  bourgeois  action,  along  with  the  other  hus- 
tling, technically  more  respectable  business  people  of  Co- 
burg. Lola's  specific  goal  is  the  ownership  of  the  cabaret 
where  she  stars,  to  put  it  in  trust  for  her  illegitimate  in- 
fant daughter,  fathered  by  the  city's  leading  and  most 
successfully  crooked  contractor. 

The  unwitting,  at  first,  and  then  quite  willing  victim  of 
Lola's  ambition  is  a handsome,  perfectly  mannered  aris- 
tocrat named  von  Bohm  (Annin  Mueller-Stahl),  who 
comes  to  Coburg  as  the  city's  new  building  commissioner. 
The  downfall  of  the  idealistic  von  Bohm  is  precipitous  but 
not  exactly  tragic.  In  Mr.  Fassbinder’s  satirical  view  of 
things,  it's  almost  a happy  ending,  that  is,  for  everybody 
except  those  few  people  who  care  about  good,  clean  gov- 
ernment and  who,  in  a Fassbinder  film,  remain  forever 
off-screen. 

Far  from  looking  like  a film  by  a director  at  the  end  of 
his  tether,  “Lola"  looks  like  the  work  of  someone  moving 
on  to  a new,  higher  plateau  of  accomplishments.  Though 
the  film's  principal  roles  are  played  by  people  new  to  the 
Fassbinder  stock  company,  they  are  supported  by  actors, 
some  of  whom  do  little  more  than  waik-ons,  who  have 
been  with  the  director  since  1969.  These  familiar  faces, 
belonging  to  Hark  Bohm,  Udo  Kier,  Harry  Baer  and  Gun- 
ther Kauffmann,  provide  the  continuity  as  the  filmmaker 
moves  from  one  phase  of  his  career  to  the  next. 

“Lola"  reminds  us  of  how  much  we  have  lost  in  the 
death  of  this  rare  talent. 

The  expressions  of  .moral  outrage  directed  toward  Fass- 
binder’s films  are  understandable.  Some  of  them  — “Jail 
3ait,"  "Chinese  Roulette  and  "Satan's  Brew"  — have 
teen  so  chilly  that  about  the  only  evidence  of  the  filmmak- 
er's commitment  to  anything  has  been  the  obvious  pas- 
sion with  which  he  made  the  films.  Much  more  difficult  to 
understand  have  been  the  sounds  of  wounded  alarm 
prompted  by  Woody  Allen's  two  most  recent  films,  1980’s 
"Stardust  Memories"  and  now  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Sex  Comedy." 

The  mob  that  once  adored  Woody  has  turned  on  him. 
It’s  almost  as  if  people  feel  that  Woody  (1)  has  been  too 
successful  for  his  own  good,  (2)  hasn't  been  humble 
enough  in  the  face  of  popular  acclaim,  and/or  (3)  must 
continually  surprise  them  by  dcing  something  different, 
but  not  too  different.  The  nastiest  charge  is  that  Woody 
has  become  pretentious,  though  nobody  can  send  up  the 
public  Woody  character  more  effectively  than  Woody 
himself. 

“A  Midsummer  Night's  Sex  Comedy"  is  a sunny, 
charming  romp  in  the  self-deflating  Allen  manner  by 
which  cultures  are  cross-fertilized,  i;  Woody  were  a chef 
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place  himself  at  the  peculiar  center  of  a very  complicat- 
ed,-very  gloomy,  19th-century  Russian  novel,  a form  that 
will  never  be  the  same  again  for  me,  "A  Midsummer’s 
Night  Sex  Comedy"  is  the  work  of  a first-rate  parodist. 
The  form  being  parodied  here,  with  affection  and  wit,  is 
the  sex  comedy  of  manners  set  in  an  earlier,  less  urgent' 
era,  in  which  lovers  meet,  pair  off.  break  up  and  change 
places,  mostly  without  doing  permanent  damage  to  them- 


eritial  here 


New  York -Los  Angeles 
OifcagoPfnTadetphia 
Miami-Boston  -Toronto 
Montreal-London 
Mandiester-Paris 
Zurich -Luxembourg 
Buenos  Aires-Sao  Paulo 
Caracas-Mexko  City 

Montevideo- Punta  del  Este 

Panama  City- Cayman  Islands 


Extracting  oil  from  a common  shrub.  Jojoba  oil, ' ' 
another  of  nature's  secret  gifts;  Scentless,  e&Sily 
absorbed,  it  is  now  being  offered  in  an  Israeli  line  of 
natural  cosmetics  for  skin  care.  Scientists  are. 
exploring  its  medicinal  properties  and  use  in  .' 
industrial  lubricants.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being 
invested  in  research,  and  in  applying  new 
propagation  methods  In  the  Negev  desert.,  r • .. 

Adapting  nature  to  technology. 


Andover 330  branches  of  the  group  in  hod 


It's  being  done'right  now,  with  the  active  support  of  ■ 
Bank  Hapoalim^  Through  creative  financing 
packages  thateffectively  link  research  to  industry. 
Programs  that  have  advanced  us  to  the  forefront  of 

innovative  corporate  banking.  ‘ 


Bank  Hapoalim,  a leading  world  bank,  with  over  60 
years  of  experience  and  US  $19  billion  in:assets..lrr 
over  360  banking  offices,  nr14  countries,  our ' ' 


financial  experts  can  help.you  putiresburces  to  - 
work.By  designing  corporate  fin 


and 


financing, 

planning  invesTment  portfolios! 

'Where  there’s  potential,  there’s  B^.Hapqalim.  ' 


fen’trttime  you  met  Us. 
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AN  ELDERLY  piano-toner  recent- 
ly paid  a call  at  a modest  flat  in  Bat 
Yam,  where  be  tuned  a rather  aged 
piano.  While  he  worked,  the  fami- 
ly’s 1 1-year-old  •'  sou  hung  about; 
watching  attentively,  The : piano- 
tuner  soon  discovered  that,  without 
his  ever  having  had  a Icworiurihis 
life,  the. boy  could  play- -anything 
after  hearing  -it  only  once.  Anti-riot  ■ 
only  did  he  have  a perfect  ear  — he 
played  with  considerable  w’krtnth 
and  feeling. 

Excited,  the  old  piano-tuner 
brought  the  news  of  his  discovery  to 
(he  attention  of  the  • America-Tsrae  1 
Cultural  Foundation.  Being  the  sort 
of  organization  that  doesn't  simply 
wait  for  budding  artists  to  come  to 
them  for  help,  the  Foundation  hur- 
ried to  Bat  Yam  and  sought  out  the 
boy. 

. Shlomi  Shemtov  made  his  debut  a 
few  weeks  ago  at  a musical e 
organized  by  the  AICF  at  the  home 
of  Weizmann  Institute  of  Science 
president  Michael  Sela.  Little 
Shlomi  was,  to  say  the  least,  a sen- 
sation. And  one  member  of  the 
audience  on  the  spot  undertook  to 
sponsor  his  musical  studies. 

This  is  the  sort  of  happy  story  that 
the  Foundation's  new  director. loves 
to  tell.  “Helping  to  discover  and  to 
support  new  talent  isn’t  the' Founda- 
tion’s only  role.”  says  Yossi  Schiff- 
mann.  "But  it  certainly  is  .one  of 
our  most  satisfying  activities. 

In  a case  like  Shlomi’s/a  patron 
and  a recipient  will  develop  a warm 
personal,  relationship.  And  the 
Foundation  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  watching  a young  artist  grow  over 
the  years.’" 


. Weizmann  musicale  and  has  several 
other  special  projects  on  the  boards. 
r Programmes  are  also  planned  by  the 
Foundation’s  committees  abroad, 
and  despite  its  name,  die'  AICF  is 
active  in  the  UK  and  Europe. 

..  _ Nearly  two  dozen  cultural  institu- 
tions in  this  country,  ranging  from 
: Beit  Hasofer  to  Beit  Sokolow,  owe 
their  bricks  at  least  in  part  to  the 
AICF.  The  latest  is  the  cultural 
centre  at  Neviot,  which  is  to  be 
. completed  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
- . - The  Foundation’s  annual  Young 
Artists’  Week  has  become  a major 
event  in  all  of  the  country’s  major 
cities.  In  addition,  more  than  half  a 
dozen  of  Israel’s  prime  cultural  in- 
stitutions receive  annual  subsidies 
from  the  Foundation:  the  Israel 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  gets  $200,: 
000,  the  Tel  Aviv  Museum 
$50,000,  the  Beersheba  Orchestra 
£20-30,000.  and  about  $10,000  go 
into  regular  grants  to  the  Cameran 
Singers,  the  Israel  Chamber 
Orchestra,  and  such  enrichment 
programmes  as  Omanut  La’ am  and 
Zlil  La’ am. 

“All  of  these,”  says  Schiffmann, 
“are  assured  of  their  funding  for  the 
coming  year.  But  in  fact  it’s  long 
been  our  attitude  that  as  an  institu- 
tion climbs  toward  a surer  financial 
footing,  we  turn  our  attention  to 
helping  more  and  more  in- 
dividuals.” 


Yossi  Schiffmann  (left),  director  of  the  America-fsrael  Cultural  Foun- 
dation with  Shlomi  Shemtov.  oppaj 


THIS  IS  clearly  one  of  the  entice- 
ments that  brought  Schiffmann,  35, 
to  take  on  the  job  at  the  AICF  this 
summer.  “The  roster  of  artists  who 
have  been  nurtured  during  the  more 
than  40  years  of  the  Foundation's 
existence  reads  like  a Who’s  Who  of 
the  arts,”  he  says.  “In  music  — 
Perlman,  Barenboim,  Zuckerman, 
Mintz.  In  the  plastic  arts  — 
Kadishman,  Kara  van,  Efrat,  Bak. 
Actors,  writers,  dancers,  video  ar- 
tists — you  name  it.  With  this  kind 
or  a past,  it’s  exciting  to  work  with 
the  next  generation  of  artists:” 

Come  war  or  high  - water  the 
AICF  is  determined  that  culture 
will  continue  to  flourish  in  Israel. 
Indeed,  if  anything,  the  organization 
is  increasing  its  activities'  this  year.' 
The  yield  from  its  basic  endowment 
of  £28  million  means  a budget  of 
about  51.25m.  for  1982-3. 

Schiffmann  plans  more  fund- 
raising  cultural  programmes  like  the 


THE  DIRECTOR  calls  the  AlCFs 
Share tt  Scholarship  Programme  the 
‘‘jewel’’  of  the  organization. 
Established  in  1955  and  named  for 
its  first  chairman,  the  late  Moshe 
Sharett,  the  programme  can  spon- 
sor an  artist  from  his  prodigy  days  to 
his  professional  debut  and  beyond 
— although  every  recipient  must 
undergo  rigorous  annual  re- 
examination to  assure  renewal  of 
support. 

The  programme  grants  awards  to 
beginnera,  full-fledged  students,  and 
even  to  established  artists  and 
teachers  who  can  demonstrate  the 
need  to  develop  in  new  areas.  An 
example  of  the  latter  is  a well-known 
local  actor  who  recently  received  a 
six-month  grant  to  study  circus 
skills  in  the  U.S. 

“We  have,  however,  been  de- 
emphasising  study  abroad,”  SchifT- 
tnann  notes,  “and  for  good  reason. 
We  .prefer,  if  possible , that  our  ar- 
tists and  our  money  remain  in  this 
country.  J^nihe  past  the  Foundation  . 
might  Haw ‘underwritten  four  or  ‘ 
five  , years  for  a student  a Juiliard. 
Today  we're  more  likely  to  favour  a 
short  stint  abroad,  or  even  better,  to 
encourage  both  study  and  instruc- 


tion right  here  in  Israel. 

“Our  overriding  principle,”  he 
states  emphatically,  “whenever  we 
consider  aid  to  any  institution  or  in- 
dividual, is  always:  How  will  the 
Israeli  public  gain  from  what  we 
do?”  . 

Schiffmann  acknowledges  that 
the  AICF  tends  to  grant  more  sup- 
port to  music  than  to  any  of  the 
other  arts.  He  says,  however,  that 
this  is  less  a reflection  of  Isaac  Stern 
being  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion's board  in  the  U.S.  than  it  is  a 
result  of  the  plain  facts  of  artistic 
life  in  Israel. 


“THE  JEWISH  state  happens  to  be 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  musi- 
cians, or  at  least  aspiring 
musicians.”  Schiffmann  smiles. 
“We  have,  for  example,  so  many 
pianists  competing  for  awards  that 
they  must  score  100  from  each 
judge  to  get  a scholarship. 

I know  that’s  rather  tough.  But 
that's  one  reason  why  anyone  who 
holds  a scholarship  from  the  Foun- 


dation has  a credit  that  opens  doors 
for  Wrhr  iS^hePe  in  the  world.  We' 


have  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  rigorous,  selective  — and  ac- 
curate — scholarship  programme  of 
its  kind.” 


Schiffmann  adds,  however,  that 
the  AICF  is  making  every  effort  to 
increase  its  activities  in  the  plastic 
arts,  dance,  theatre  arts  and  film, 
and  says  it  will  respond  as  the  de- 
mand increases  for  any  other  art 
form.  Schiffmann  himself  plays  the 
piano  and  is  a walking  encyclopedia 
of  dassicial  music,  opera  and  lieder 
but  bolds  a degree  from  Tel  Aviv 
University  in  English  literature  (a 
sabra,  he  is  fluent  in  English,  German 
and  French):  he's  been  an  arts  critic 
for  Davor,  and  before  taking  his  pre- 
sent job  he  produced  a variety  of 
cultural  programmes  for  Kol  Yisrael 
and  hosted  Israel  Television’s  “Half 
Past  Eight”  arts-and-talk  show.  Just 
to  ensure  that  he  knows  how  to  dis- 
burse funds,  he  also  has  ten  years' 
experience  in  banking  and  com- 
puters. 

“But  frankly,”  he  says,  “I  can 
think  of  few  jobs  more  rewarding 
than  being  in  on  the  discovery  and 
encouragement  of  our  artists.  I 
don’t  do  any  judging  myself,  but  I sit 
in  on  as  many  auditions  as  possible. 
It’s  just  plain  exciting  — that’s  my 
’rfcwafd;  The  larger  reward,  of 
course,  is  the  cultural  enrichment 
this  eventually  brings  the  country, 
and  the  kavod  our  artists  bring  Israel 
in  the  world  at  large.” 


AUGUST  is  Israers*hottest  month, 
and  people  should  reduce  their  out- 
door gardening  to  the  -absolute 
minimum,  watering  and  feeding 
their  plants  only  in  the  early  morn- 
ing or  late  afternoon.  This  means 
you  will  have  time  to  attend  to  in- 
door or  balcony  plantings,  prepar- 
ing new  ones  and1  re-petting  did 
ones. 

August  is  the  right  time  to 
propagate  coleus  (nedamnu  in 
Hebrew)  and.  pomseltia,  {Euphorbia 
putcherrima.  halavfuv  tiadoor  in 
Hebrew)  by  cuttings.  They  should 
take  root  if  you  insert  the  cuttings  in 
vermiculite  and  keep  them  most  for 
3 to  4 weeks.  New  leaves  will  in- 
dicate their  readiness  for 
transplanting  to  flower  pots.  ■ 

If  you  have  a greenhouse  or  a big 
enough  glass-covered  - nursay  frame, 
and  you  are  an  amateur  gardener 
with  plenty  of  patience,  you  aright 
want  to  grow  from  seed  some 
Cydamen  persicum  . gigaraeim  or 
rakefe't  tarbutit  in  Hebrew.  Seed  of 
Cydamen  persiairnt  sows  now,  will 
flower  in  about  IS  months. 

An  early-bird  idea  is  to  plant 
some  paper  white  narcissus  bulbs  at 
the  end  of  this  month  for  earlier 
than  usual  blooms.  If  you  haven’t 
stored  any  of  these  bulbs,  they 
might  be  available  at  seed  shops,  for 
they  are  the  first  spring  bulbs  to  be 
offered.  Set-  them,  out  before 
September  and  you  wjE  surprise 
everybody  with  all- while  narcissi 
blooming  in  October.  Keep  them  in 
a bowl  on  a heap  of  gr&yei  of  tuff- 
hagolan  pebbles  — no  soil  at  all  and 
no  fertilizer.  They  need  3 weeks  in  a- 
dark  place  and  then  full  tight,  with 
their  roots  always  in  1-1*4  cm.  of 
.water.  Paper  whites  generally 
bloom  in  7 weeks 

Caindhun  barttdsinmn  {caku&on  in,  ■ 
Hebr.)  is  a most  attractive  house 
plant  with  long-stemmed  veined 
leaves,  which  vary  in  shape  sod 
colour.  This  exotic  plant  was  dis- 
covered in  1856  along  the  Amazon 
River  in  Brazil  and  in  the  jungle 
forests  near  Rio  de  la  Plata  in 
Argentina.  Its  name  derives  from  a 
native  Indian  word  meaning  “a 
plant  with  an  edible  tuber.'*  . 

Caladium  bicotaur  fcnktSm  du- 
gvanil  generally  spurs  two  colours 
— red  and  while,  light-green  and 
white  arid  red  with  cream  or  pink 
veins  and  groups  about  40  cel  high. 

It  is  a iwt  uncommon  experience  for 
people  hereto  receive  show)  im- 
ported cd  adjures  as  gifts,  °r  plant 
enthusiasts  may  buy  them  at  florists. 
They  enjoy  them  through  spring  and 
summer,  -but  when  they  start  to 
become  brown,  dry  and  ugly,  they 
pive  there  more  waso-.  more -pJaru 
food  and,  finally,  - when  nothing 
seems  fo  help,  they  zhrow  them 
away,  Ibis  certainly  works  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  importer  arid  (he 
Rons*.  . • v ■■ ' ■,  . 

What  people  should  lew  is  that 
cabdiunr  are  bulb  {tuber)  flowers, 
just  like  call*  hfies.  cyclamen  or 


Caladium  leaves 


Colourful  ideas 


GARDENER’S  COR NER/Wa iter  Frank! 


dahlias,  dropping  their  foliage  fir- 
ing their  period  of  dormance.  Most 
caiad  turns  start  their  rest  period  in 
late  August  or  early  September,  and 
this  is  why  I mention  this  now,  so 
you’ll  be  able  to  save  your  plant. 

Stop  watering  and  lift  the  tuber 
when  all  leaves  have  faded.  Remove 
the  offspring  bulblets  and  later  {dam 
them  separately  in  small  pots  for 
propagation.  Re-pot  the  main  tuber 
in  a new  soil  mixture  of  equal  parts 
red  soil,  sand  or  vermiculite  and 
peat.  In  place  of  peat,  well-rated, 
old  compost  may  be  used. 

Keep  all  caladiuxns  dry  m a cool 
and  shady  place.  Start  watering  in 
late  February- 

Caladiums  should  never  be  ex- 
posed to  a temperature  higher  than 
22cC  They  thrive  m half-shade  and 
even  in  shade.  Spray  daily  during 
summer  heat  waves,  water 
regularly  and  feed  once  a week.  Use 
half  a teaspoon  of  organic  or 
chemical  fertilizer.  Stop  watering 
again  in  late  August  or  early 
September,  as  the  leaves  begin  to 
w2t,  and  then  re-pot  again.  With 
ibis  treatment,  your  attractive 
. bouse  plant  will  last  for  many  years, 
and  multiply  and  sgye  you  money. 

Day  &y  (hemerocallts  is  Latin  and 
Hebrew).  Many  plants  might  be 
considered  the  most  beautiful 
perennial,  but  few  can  rival  the  day 
IDy  for  garden  durability  and 


usefulness.  They  grow  well  in 
swampy  spots  that  don’t  drain  well 
and  thrive  in  every  soil  if  watered 
sufficiently.  They  must  be  control- 
led, or  they  will  crowd  out  all  blit 
the  hardiest  of  other  plants.  My 
solution  is  to  plant  day  lilies  in  big 
pickle  tins. 

They  bloom  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  their  lovely  flowers 
last  for  longer  than  a week.  Every 
day  a new  bud  opens  for  10-12 
hours.  These  flowers  are  not  only 
beautiful,  but  impress  by  their  adap- 
libility,  thriving  in  full  sun  or  light 
shade. 

Day  lilies  can  also  be  used  as  a 
ground-cover  between  spring- 
flowering  bulb  flowers.  When  the 
foliage  of  tulips  and  daffodils,  for  in- 
stance, begin  to  be  unsightly,  the 
day  lily  foliage  unfolds  and  covers 
it. 

Dahlias  and  the  vibrant  colours  of 
canrra  lilies  blend  beautifully  in  the 
summer  garden.  The  large, 
decorative  leaves  of  caladium  and 
co tourful  tuberous  begonias  too  are 
two  bulb  flowers  that  can  be  used  as 
companion  plants  for  day  lilies  in 
the  shade.  I suggest  buying  day  lily 
plants  being  offered  now  by 
nurserymen  in  plastic  bags  or  little 
tins,  and  re-pot  them  before  they 
become  dormant.  In  recent  years 
hybrid  varieties  have  been 
developed  that  greatly  increase  the 


colour  range  and  length  of  bloom- 
ing of  these  flowers. 

When  transplanting  or  re-potting 
these  perennials,  use  compost  or 
other  organic  fertilizers  but  no  fresh 
manure.  During  the  frosty  winter 
months,  day  lilies  should  be  heavily 
mulched 

RE-POTTING  of  plants  is  a simple 
operation,  but  beginners  cap  easily 
make  a number  of  mistakes,  h isn't 
possible  to  lay  down  common  rules 
for  soil  mixtures,  size  of  containers, 
firmnes  of  potting  and  so  on,  but 
anyone  who  knows  a few  salient 
facts  should  be  able  to  carry  on 
without  difficulty. 

In  most  cases  re-potting  should 
be  done  when  the  roots  have  taken 
bold  of  all  the  soil  in  the  pot  and 
before  they  become  matted  around 
the  outside. 

When  you  don’t  spot  any  roots  at 
the  surface  of  the  pot,  but  your 
plant  hesitates  to  grow  and  even 
shows  signs  of  degeneration,  check 
the  condition  of  the  roots  in  the  fol- 
lowing way: 

Put  one  hand  palm  downwards 
over  the  top  of  the  pot  with  the 
plant  stem  between  your  fingers. 
With  the  other  hand,  grasp  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot,  turn  the  plant  upside 
down  and,  taking  care  not  to 
damage  stem  of  foliage,  give  the  rim 
of  the  pot  a sharp  downward  knock 
on  the  edge  of  a work  table'  or  a 
brick.'  One  of  the  biggesL  mistakes 
made  by  amateurs  when  re-potting 
is  to  use  too  large  a pot,  apparently 
believing,  but  wrongly  so,  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  soil,  the  bet- 
ter the  growth.  When. an  oversized 
pot  is  used,  much  of  the  soil  may 
become  sour  and  unhealthy  before 
the  roots  reach  it. 

It’s  much  better  to  use  a smaller 
pot,  which  will  comfortably  house 
the  roots,  and  to  re-pot  accortfing  to 
the  growth  of  the  plant. 

When  re-potting,  don’t  forget  to 
cover  the  drainage  hole  of  the  new 
pot  with  a flat  stone  or  potsherd. 
Put. some  of  your  soil  mixture  over 
the  covered  drainage  hole  and  then 
place  the  plant  in  the. middle  of  the 
pot.  so  that  its  “collar”  (the  original 
soil  level)  will  be  about  3-4  cm. 
lower  than  the  rim  of  the  new  pot. 
This  will  allow  sufficient  addition  of 
new  soil  (with  compost)  around  the 
roots  of  the  plant  and  over  the  sur- 
face. 

Firm  down  the  added  soil  mixture 
with  your  fingertips.  Finally  tap  the 
pot  several  times  on  the  table. 
Water  carefully  and  place  the  pot  in 
the  shade  for  about  a week  and  then 
move  the  plant  to  its  permanent 
home. 

A re-potted  plant  will  not  respond 
with  intensive  growth  immediately, 
ll  takes  time  until  it  becomes  ac- 
customed to  its  new  home.  Re- 
potted plants  need  a little  extra 
care.  They- should  be  kept  in  a 
shaded  spot  with  a moist  at- 
mosphere until  they  have  fully 
recovered  from  their  move. 
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THE  INSIDE  TRACK 


A perceptive  guide  to  shopping  and  services  in  Jerusalem 


Y0DR  NAME  IS  THE 
NAME  OF  THE  GAME 


Whether  it’s  Yehudit.  Michael. 
Sharon,  or  David  or  whatever, 
make  sure  you  have  it  crafted  in 
gold  or  silver,  in  Hebrew  and/or 
English,  on  a ring,  a necklace, 
bracelet  or  chain  at 
BALTIN  ESTER  BROTHERS. 
Jerusalem's  leading  Judaica  gift 
shop.  Hundreds  of  items  to 
choose  from.  Ethnic  and  other 
jewelry,  mezzuzot.  shofarim, 
silverware,  seder  plates. 
menorahs.  kiddush  cups,  knitted ' 
kippot  (names  to  order)  and 
much  more.  BALTINESTER 
BROTHERS.  Judaica  and  Israeli 
gifts'  31  JAFFA  RD.  Tel. 
222967  Open  9-1.  4-7.  Fridays 
till  2 10%  off  for  students. 

Special  discount  for  groups. 


SUMMER  TIME  SPECIALS, 
white  outside  covers  to  keep 
your  car  bool,  cool  seat  back 
rests,  seat  covers,  shades  (roller 
or  Venetian  types)  .for  front  and 
back  windows,  luggage  racks 
plus  a fantastic  range  of  car 
accessories,  steering  wheel 
locks,  polishes  etc  We  also 
supply  by  mail.  SOLOMON'S 
CAR  ACCESSORIES.  24 
REHOV  AGRON.  Down  the 
street  from  the  American 
Consulate.  Tel.  02-248925. 


STARTLING 
REDUCTIONS 
is  the  name  of 
the  game  for  a 
wide  range  of  COTUaflTt 
CANAAN  ladies  1982  summer 
fashions  at  KIBBUTZ  TZORA. 
near  Beit  Shemesh  Drop  by  and 
view  their  collection  of  dresses, 
blouses,  skirts  and  trousers. 
Also  a delightful  selection  of 
childrens  wear  and  original 
hand  made  dolls  OPEN  SEVEN 
DAYS  A WEEK.  10  a m.  till  4 
p.m.  Fridays  till  noon. 
VISA7ISRACARD  accepted. 
KIBBUTZ  TZORA.  near  Beit 
Shemesh.  Tel.  02-911981 


T-SHIRTS 


WE  HUNT  RUSH  ORDERS 
FOR  YOUTH  & TOUR 
GROUPS,  SCHOOLS,  ARMY 
UNTTS,  WEDDINGS, 
RARMITZVAHS  ETC. 


Whatever  your  choice,  you  can 
let  everyone  know  by  wearing  it 
on  a T-shirt  by  LORD  KITSCH. 
We.  at  LORD  KITSCH,  can  print 
your  very  own  T-shirt,  with  your 
own  design,  badge,  slogan  or 
whatever  in  a variety  of  colours 
and  sizes,  in  quantities  of  1 to 
10.000  in  48  hours.  Weddings, 
barmitzvahs.  tour  groups,  a 
speciality  Remember,  when 
you  buy  from  us  you’re  buying 
from  the  manufacturer.  Drop  in 
at  one  of  our  stores  or  contact 
the  factory  direct.  We  also  make 
bags.  hats,  buttons  and  badges, 
aprons,  window  stickers,  etc. 
We  have  the  largest  selection  of 
T-shirts  in  the  Middle  East 
LORD  KITSCH.  Kikar  Zion  (The 
Yellow  Shop),  and  14  Ben  Hillel. 
and  the  Givat  Shaul  factory.  Tel. 
02-537905.  And  at  The  New 
Tourist  Centre.  Eilat. 


nipuan 

Th®  complete,  salon 


natural 

Hairdrcxring 


7.  mesilat-yesharim, 
tel:  248536,  Jerusalem 


0 


ONLY 

THE 

BEST 


For  45  years.  NOHlUT's 
furniture  has  been  the  ultimate 
for  discerning  Jerusalemites.  If 
you're  looking  for  a reliable 
store  from  which  to  buy 
furniture,  then  a visit  to  the 
three  exhibition  floors  of 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE  is  a must. 
There  are  special  discounts  on 
many  items  for  new  immigrants. 
Plenty  of  interesting  new 
imports  from  Scandinavia 
NOHIUT  FURNITURE.  4 
SHLOMZION  HAMALKA  ST.. 
Tel  02-224064. 


HIGH  INTEREST 
FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
ACCOUNTS, 

FREELY  CONVERTIBLE 

Sank  Leu  mi.  Israel's  first  and 
largest  bank  is  now  offering 
even  better  services  for  tourists, 
non-residents,  temporary  resi- 
dents, and  new  immigrants  at 
Bank  Leumi’s  Jerusalem  Tourist 
Centre  Branch.  47  Jaffa  Rd. 
Open  a Time  Deposit  account  in 
any  foreign  currency,  receive 
maximum  interest  {tax  free  in 
Israel),  bank  by  mail  and 
withdraw  at  your  convenience. 
Services  also  available  at  Bank 
Leumi’s  Tourist  Service 
Branches  in  Jerusalem  at  King 
David,  Plaza.  Hilton.  Ramada- 
Shalom.  Diplomat  and  Sheraton 
hotels.  The  Tourist  Centre,  irr 
addition  to  operating  Free 
Foreign  Currency  Time  Deposit 
Accounts  (confidentiality 
assured)  exchanges  foreign 
currency,  redeems  State  Israel 
Bonds,  handles  checking  and 
securities  accounts,  property 
and  business  deals,  withdrawals 
by  mail  or  telex  and  provides 
many  other  facilities  that  you 
expect  from  one  of  the  world's 
top  banks.  Our  English  speaking 
multi-lingual  tellers  are  at  your 
service  also  in  our  Tel  Aviv 
Tourist  Centre.  130  Ben  Yehuda 
Street.  Tel.  (03)  229231  and  at 
Tel  Aviv's  major  hotels  along 
the  sea  front.  Why  not  drop  in 
for  details: 

BANK  LEU  Ml.  JERUSALEM 
TOURIST  CENTRE.  47  JAFFA 
ROAD.  P.O.B.  2090. 

Tel  227471/2/3/4. 


LOOK  NO  FURTHER! 


If  you're  looking  for  a really  ex- 
clusive gift  as  that  special  birth- 
day. wedding  or  anniversary 
present  then  drop  in  at  INTIRA 
the  capital's  premier  household 
gift  store.  Their  new,  1983 
designs  from  Scandinavia  and 
England  have  just  arrived. 
Glassware,  ceramics,  dinner  and 
coffee  sets,  enamel  ware,  coffee 
percolators,  decorative  kettles, 
storage  jars  plus  a wide  range  of 
other  desirable  items.  JNTIBA. 
27  KEREN  KAYEMET. 
REHAVIA.  Tel.  02-639770. 
Hours  9-1.  4-7.  Fridays  till  2 
p.m.  Closed  Tuesday  afternoon. 
As  an  importer.  Intira  offers 
trade  terms  for  out  of  town 


stores 


t® 


Open  at 
{oh-  lunch  time 
to 

serve  you 


Open  8.30  a.m.-6.30  p.m.  every 
day  and  8.30  a.m.-I.OO  p.m. 
Wednesday  and  Friday  Egypt  7 
night  budget  tour  only  $295:  in- 
expensive flights  to  destinations 
in  South  America:  London 
return  only  S333;  New  York 
$799.  South  Africa  12  unlinked 
pay  ments  S9 7 7 : t hi  nki  ng  of 
Eilat,  hotels  or  car  rental?  Come 
on  in  ZION  TOURS.  23  Hillel  Sl 
(next  to  Shammai  St.  Post  Of- 
fice). New  phone  numbers.  02- 
233326/7/8. 


THE  ANSWER 
IS  “PIEFORT, 
FROM  ISRAEL 


Looking  for  that  special  gift 
from  Israel?  As  a birthday 
present:  to  take  to  relatives  in 
England:  to  business  associates 
in  the  US;  or  as  a memento  of  a 
holiday  tour  of  the  Holy  Land. 
May  we  suggest  Israel's  1 982 
PIEFORT  MINTSET  Prized  by 
all,  PIEFORT  coins  are  minted 
on  double  thickness  metal  from 
new  fine-cut  dies  and  are 
produced  under  stringent 
quality  control  systems. 
Destined  to  become  a 
collector's  item,  the  1982  set  of 
six,  commemorating  Israel's 
34th  Anniversary.  «s  mounted 
within  a transparent  display 
card  for  convenient  viewing  and 
storage.  A winner  at  only  S11. 
Take  home  a few  from  Israel 
from  Topaz  721  Dizengoff  TA: 
Kibbutz  Ayelet  Hashachar; 
Israel  Coins  Nachlat  Binyamin 
59  TA:  Stanefc  Jerusalem 
Hilton.  Tel  Aviv  Hilton:  Tape 
Tours  Massada;  Mitzpeh  Rosh 
Hanikra;  Tiferet  Bet  Shalom 
Eilat:  Hamatzliah  24  Derech 
Yafo  Haifa:  Pur  Haifa  8 Herzl 
Haifa:  The  Israel  Museum; 
Israel  Government  Coins  & 
Medals  5 Ahad  Ha'am 
Jerusalem.  3 Mendele  Tel  Aviv. 


30%  OFF  AT  CLASS 


They're  selling  off  very  fast  at 
Class.  Tea  sets,  dinner  services, 
individual  soup  dishes, 
ceramics,  glassware,  bfmtze  and 
souffle  dishes  (oven  and 
dishwasher  proof)  from  Japan 
and  Taiwan.  Rice  paper  lamp 
shades,  planters,  bentwood 
clothes  stands,  woodware  from 
the  Philipmes.  custom  designed 
cutlery  from  Japan,  decorative 
tinware,  biscuit  barrels  etc.  from 
England,  glasses  and  jugs  from 
Spain,  place  mats  etc.  Come  see 
today,  cause  they're  selling  fast 
at  CLASS.  Up  to  30%  off. 


class 


9 HELENE  HAMALKA 
(Tefahot  Bldg,  corner 
Horkonos).  Sun-Thur  9-1.  4-7. 
Friday  9-1.30  Tel.  222612. 


END  OF  SEASON  SALE  AT 


Dresses,  shirts,  blouses  and 
maternity  clothes  from  some  of 
the  finest  fashion  houses  in 
London.  Paris.  Tel  Aviv  and  New 
York  at  greatly  reduced  prices  at 
BENJIE'S  end  of  season  super 
sale  Buy  two  dresses  at  the 
special  sale  price  and  you'll  get 
a IS500  ceredit  to  be  used  on 
any  purchase  from  their  new 
international  collection  due 
shortly  for  Rosh  Hashana  — 20 
August  to  20  September 
BENJIE.  the  capital's  leading 
store  for  exclusive  local  and 
imported  fashtonwear  cordially 
invites  you  to  come  and  see  for 
yourself.  BENJIE  in  the  City 
Tower,  next  to  Hamashbir,  7th 
Floor.  Suite  708.  Tel.  02- 
247053  Open  every  day  from  9 
a m.  to  9 p m.  Friday  till  noon. 
And  Saturday  night  fervour  — 
starts  one  hour  after  Shabbat 
closes. 
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Going  shopping!  hundreds  of 
shops  in  Jerusalem  accept 
your  ISRACARO.  Israel's  no. 

1 credit  card,  and  the  Inter- 
national Eurocard  Master- 
card. Make  sure  you  take 
yours  with  you.  No  need  to 
carry  cash  or  a cheque  book. 


IB 


CLINCH 
THAT  DEAL 
WITH 


LINCOLN  REALTY 


Buying  a house  or  an 
apartment?  Looking  for  s 
second  home  in  Israel?  Wishing 
to  rent  a house  for  a year’s  sab- 
batical? Looking  for  a reliable 
real  estate  agency  that  speaks 
your  language?  Look  no  further. 
Phone  LINCOLN  REALTY,  the 
dynamic  young  company  that 
tries  harder.  Experienced  in 
Israel  with  associates  in  New 
York.  Los  Angeles.  London  and 
Paris  they  serve  you  well 
whether  buyer  or  seller.  Sum- 
mer letting,  sales,  renting  for 
residents  and  visitors,  tourists 
and  locals.  Under  the  direction 
of  Neil  Kummer  of  Kef.  LIN- 
COLN REALTY.  11  LINCOLN 
ST.  Tel.  02-243642.  02- 
248939.  normal  office  hours. 


HAVE  YOUR  CAKE  AND 
EAT  IT 


Mouthwatering  Black  Forest 
CreSm  Cake,  heavenly  Pina 
Colada  Pie.  delicious  Rococo 
Cake  and  stunning  Strawberry 
Cream  Cake  are  just  a few  of  the 
gorgeous  offerings  at  the  new 
Judea  Lounge  Patisserie,  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton  s own  "take 
out'  cake  shop.  Having  a 
special  event,  friends  round  for 
tea  or  just  feeling  a little  self- 
indulgent7  Make  it  memorable 
with  cakes  from  the' 
JERUSALEM  HILTON.  JUDEA 
LOUNGE  PATISSERIE,  open 
every  dav  from  10  a.m.  till  mid- 
night. Special  orders  in  advance 
Tel.  536151  ext  3220. 
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Israel  Lands  Administration 
To!  Aviv  and  Central  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  Apartment  Houses  in  Or  Yehuda 
Tender  No,TA/82/47 

The  Israel  Lends  Administration  invites  bias  (or  a development  contract  concerning  the  area,  details  of  which  at  the  time 
o I publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows 

Minimum 

Parcel  Plot  Approx.  Units  to  Licensed  required  Deposit 
Slock  s portion  no.  area  (sq.m.l  be  built  area  (sq.m.}  price  (IS) US) 


6225 

45.1  70  740  4 618  995.750  45.000 

6223  


Deflate.  sample  contracts  and  bd  forms  are  available  at  our  Tel  Aviv  district  office.  88  Derach  Petah  Tikva,  1st  floor,  on  mgJar 
working  days.  9 a.m  - 1 2 noon 

Bids  should  be  placed  m the  tenders  mailbox  at  the  above  Administration  office,  by  12  noon.  September  22. 1982.  Bids  not . 
found  in  the  mailbox  bv  the  above  time,  will  not  be  considered  for  participation  in  the  tender. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  any  bid. 


Tel  Aviv  District 

Offer  for  Lbbsb  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  2-Famiiy  Unitin  Or  Yehuda  Tender  No.TA/82/48 
The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a development  contract  concerning  the  following  area: 

Total  Minimum 

Approx.  building  % required  Deposit 
Block  Parcel  Plot  area  (sq.m.)  for  2 storeys  price  118)  (IS) 


6223  42  76  480  70  724.600 35,000 


Details,  sample  contracts  end  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Tel  Aviv  district  office.  88  Derech  Petah  Tikva.  1st  floor,  on 
regular  working  days,  9 a.m.- 12  noon. 

Bids  should  be  placed  in  me  tenders  mailbox  at  rhe  above  Administration  office,  by  12  noon,  September  22. 1 882.  Bids  not 
found  in  the  maiibo*  by  the  alcove  time,  wifi  not  be  considered  for  participation  in  the  tender.' 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  any  bid. 


Tel  Aviv  and  Central  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Construction  of  Commercial  Structures  In  Ramat  Aviv  Gimel  Tender  No. 
TA/82/49 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  the  lease  of  a plot  for  the  long  term  construction  of  commercial. structures 
only  Area  details  and  building  potential  at  the  time  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows: 


Details,  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  are  available  at  our  Tel  Aviv  district  office.  88  Derech  Petah  Tikva.  1st  floor,  on 
regular  working  days.  9 a m -12  noon 

Deadline  for  submitting  bids  is  1 2 noon.  September  16.1 982.  Bids  not  found  in  the  mailbox  by  the  ebove  time,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  bid. 


Supervisor  of  Government  Property 
Judea  and  Samaria 


ARDS  Municipal  Development 
Co.  Ltd. 


Owner-Occupier 

House  Building  — Adumim  Stage  C 

Registration  has  opened  far  the  above  scheme,  under  which  77  plots  will  be  allocated  for  owner- 
occupier  construction  of  single -family  houses,  and  30  half  plots  for  construction  of  semi-detached 
houses. 

A sheet  giving  details  and  registration  conditions  is  available  at  the  offices  of  Arim,  169  Rehov  Yaffo, 
Jerusalem,  and  also  at  the  premises  of  the  Supervisor  of  Government  Property,  6 Rehov  Yanai, 
Jerusalem,  8.30  a.m.-i2  noon. 

Registration  is  at  the  Arim  offices  [address  as  above)  — 9 ajn.  on  Monday, 
August  16  to  12  noon  on  Thursday,  September  30,  1982. 


TWO-IN-ONE  CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

1 Bit  of  a dusi-up  with  a 
paint  distributor  (5) 

6 Snag  No.22?  (5) 

9 Toiler  who  makes  his 
own  mark  (7) 

10  Half  cut  part  of  a gar- 
ment (5) 

i l Joey's  bag  (5) 

12  Spring  in  the  country 
(5) 

13  An  ex-champ  goes  out 
with  footballers  (7) 

1 5 That  man 

Moorehead's  margin 

(3)  • 

17  Object's  to  send  astray 

(4) 

1 8 Al's  covered  with 
blood  in  plenty  (6) 

19  Optical  student  (5) 

20  Where  it's  tough,  but. 
there's  room  (3,  3) 

22  Wilder,  perhaps  (4) 

24  It's  you  I'm  ad- 
dressing, dear  fellow 
(3) 

25  He’s  referred  to  as  an 
official  (7) 

26  The  mark  of  a serious 
taint  (5) 

27  Not  allowed  to  make  a 
boot  (5) 

28  TV  fixer?  (5) 

29  Toss  a writer  a flower 
(7) 

30  A lord  by  name  (5) 

31  Part  of  England  one 
possesses  in  person  (5) 

DOWN 

2 Why  a head  make 
have  ears  on  toj 

3 Drinks  to  make  us  sick 
in  certain  ways  (6) 

4 Like  iron,  possibly? (3) 

5 Jumps  over  rubbish 
containers  (5) 

6 Letter  head  (7) 

7 Soon  shows  there's 
nothing  in  a name  (.4) 

8 Spaniel  with  raised 
ears?  (6) 

12  The  taxidermist's 
business  arrangements? 
(3-2) 


Lise  the  same  diagram  for  either  the  Cryptic  or  the  Easy  puzzle. 


13  Chaps  with  some 
urgent  supplies  (5) 

14  Possible  dread  of  a 
snake  (5) 

15  Crafty  thing  to  do  in  a 
helicopter  (5) 

16  Fight  for  a fellow  at 
midweek  (5) 

18  Passed  a certain  num- 
ber. in  general  (5) 

19  Kind  of  bridge  with 
nothing  on?  (7) 


21  About  fifty,  he  or  she 
may  be  hairy  (6) 

22  Very  friendly  in 
Ealing,  possibly  (6) 

23  Paul,  that  fresh  fellow? 

(6) 

25  Some  trips  for  Des- 
mond (5) 

26  Napoleonic  game?  (4) 
28  Puzzling  sort  of  saw? 

(3) 


Yesterday's  Cryptic  Solution 

ACROSS  — 3. Stale.  8,  Cnb-it.  10,  In  law.  II,  R-ou.  12,  Fa-U- 
st.  13,  Long-bow.  IS,  Sells!  cells).  18,  Log.  19,  So-rest.  21, 
Keyhole.  22,  WO-es.  23,  N-ice.  24,  Pri-N-ces.  26,  S-Al-oon.  29, 
Daw.  31,  Trac  t.  32,  L-edge-rs.  34,  Tamer.  35,  Ave.  36,  b-let.37. 
Stand.  38.  Toots. 

DOWN. — 1.  Huron.  2,  Singles.  4,  Thaw.  5,  T-issae.  6,  Eater. 
7,  Falk.  9,  Boa.  12,  Foghorn.  14,  Boy.  16,  Lewis.  17,  St-eeL  19, 
Slender.  20,  Twist.  21.  Koala.  23,  New -gate.  24,  Potato.  25,  Cad 
(ADC).  27,  A -rose.  28,  Octet.  30,  Treat.  32,  L-enf.  33,  Ere  (rev.) 
Yesterday's  Easy  Solution 

ACROSS.— 3.  Keeps.  8.  Sunny.  10,  Rifle.  1 1,  Doe.  12, 
Ascot.  13.  Addenda.  15,  Feint.  18.  Rod.  19.  Sister.  21,  Retract. 
22.  Road.  23,  Smut.  24.  Escorts.  26.  Angels.  29,  Lie.  31,  Sieve. 
32,  Almanac.  34.  Ovens.  35,  Let.  36,  Shake.  37.  Attic.  38,  En- 
ded. 

DOWN.—  I.  Ruddy.  2.  Sneered.  4.  Elsa.  5,  Profit.  6,  Sites.  7, 
Plane.  9.  Nod.  12,  Address.  14.  Not.  16.  Items.  17,  Trite.  19, 
Scrolls.  20.  Arras.  21.  Range.  23.  Stealth.  24,  Eleven.  25,  Rim! 
27,  Night.  28.  Evoke.  30,  Satin.  32,  Ante.  33,  Net. 


EASY  PUZZLE 
ACROSS 

1 Upset  (5) 

6 Game-bird  (5) 

9 Tedious  (7) 

10  Scrappy  (5)  . . : "r 

11  Crooked  (5) 

12  Vends  (5) 

13  Shrieks  (7) 

15  Possessive  adjective 
(3) 

17  Rip  (4) 

18  Longing  (6) 

19  Talent  (5) 

20  Wavelet  (6) 

22  Nourish  (4) 

24  Letter  (3) 

25  Quickly  (7) 

26  Stone  beermug  (5) 

27  Ship’s  crane  (5) 

28  Apple  drink  (5) 

29  Fervent  (7) 

30  Time  was  ter  (5) 

31  The  one's  here  (5) 

DOWN 

2 Royal  son  (6) 

3 Rubbish  (6) 

4 Attempt  (3) 

5 Cricket  trophy  (5) 

6 Lesser  (7) 

7 Headland  (4) 

8 Like  better  (6) 

12  Look  friendly  (5) 

13  Gaze  fixedly  (5) 

14  Grates  (5) 

15  Rented  (5) 

16  Prepared  (5) 

18  Couch  (5) 

19  Praise  insincerely  (7) 

2!  Sea-girt  expanse  (6) 

22  Complete  (6) 

23  Seniors  (6) 

25  Small  streams  (5) 

26  Bigness  (4) 

28  Reduce  (3) 


Solutions  to 
today’s  puzzle 
tomorrow 
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Gloomy  prospects 
for  world  economy 


Washington  (Reuter).  — The 
outlook  for  the  world  economy  is 
even  gloomier  than  last  year,  and 
there  is  grave  concern  for  the 
poorest  countries,  the  World  Bank 
said  yesterday. 

“The  world  economy  is  beset  by 
severe  problems,"  the  multinational 
lending  institution  said  in  a 
pessimistic  report  on  world 
developmem. 

The  bank  last  year  predicted  only 
modest  global  economic  growth  of 
between  2.2  and  3.2  per  cent  for  the 
1980s. 

It  chose  not  to  change  its  forecast 
in  this  year’s  report,  but  World 
Bank  officials  said  it  now  appeared 
that  growth  would  be  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  range  instead  of  the  up- 
per end  as  thought  last  year. 

The  report  said  the  outlook  for 
developing  countries,  especially  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  was  a matter  of 
grave  concern. 

it  also  predicted:  “India  and 
China  may  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
progress  they  made  in  the  1970s 
without  continued  external 
assistance.” 

“In  the  other  low-income  coun- 
tries, which  are  even  more  heavily 
dependent  on  aid  flows,  output 
growth  is  likely  to  remain  severely 
depressed,"  the  report  added. 

Bevan  Waide,  the  World  Bank 


official  who  oversaw  work  on  the 
report,  said  the  plight  of  the 
developing  countries  was  compoun- 
ded by  the  reluctance  of  some  of  the 
world's  richer  nations  to  contribute 
to  multi-national  lending. 

“The  trends  in  concessional  aid 
are  not  encouraging,"  he  told  repor- 
. ters  at  a briefing. 

The  bank  said  the  outlook  for  the 
developing  world  was  further 
clouded  by  growing  protectionist 
trade  sentiments  and  high  interest 
rates  in  the  industrial  countries. 

It  may  be  more  difficult  for 
developing  countries  to  repeat  past 
achievements  in  export  growth  and 
in  penetrating  markets  in  industrial 
countries."  the  report  said. 

Given  the  liquidity  squeeze  and 
the  greater  difficulty  or  borrowing 
at  high  interest  rales,  developing 
countries'  external  adjustment  may 
have  to  be  achieved  by  accepting 
lower  growth,  especially  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1980s."  it  said. 

The  report  also  noted  that 
Poland’s  inability  to  meet  the  bulk 
of  its  debt  obligations  to  Western 
lenders  this  year  had  had  “a  chilling 
effect  on  the  world  environment  for 
capital  flows." 

The  bank  outlook  for  industrial 
countries,  although  not  as  dire  8s 
that  for  the  developing  nations,  was 
nonetheless  far  from  encouraging. 


The  Israel  GorernmeatCokts  and  Medals  Corporation  has  issued  a 
special  medal  coramemorati^  tbe  Ceirfenary  of  Jewi^l  Settlement 
Activities  in  Eretz  YIsraeL  Ofl  tie  obverse,  a wap  composed  of  flowers 
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a ploughshare,  reflec&c  file  gradual  trans feta  from  agricultural 
activities  to  the  development  o l advanced  techsokigical  industries. 


UJS.  oil  company  to  start 
drilling  here  in  Octob®  ^ " 


Lilit  introduces  French  perfumes 


TEL  AVIV.  — French  perfumes  for 
women,  and  assorted  toiletries  for 
men  with  the  “Loris  Azzaro"  label 
have  been  introduced  on  the  local 
market  by  Lilit  Perfumery  Works 
Ltd.  of  Tel  Aviv,  which  fills  and 
packages  them  here. 

For  women,  there  are  two  lines  of 
Azzaro  perfume  and  eau  de  toilette 
— those  with  black  labels,  which 
have  a classical  delicate  scent,  and 
those  with  blue  labels,  which  are 
said  to  have  a modern,  more  asser- 
tive  scent. 

Liiit'5  general  manager  David 
Nussbaum  told  a press  conference 
that  for  the  introductory  half  year, 
prices  will  be  kept  slightly  below 
‘ levels  in  France,  despite  the  high 
taxes  here,  and  subsequently  will  be 
the  same  as  prices  abroad. 

Azzaro  products  are  in  the  luxury 


price  range,  with  the  least  expensive 
item  here  being  a bar  of  perfumed 
soap  at  IS  125.  and  the  top  item  a 
half-once  of  perfume  at  IS810.  The 
products  will  be  available  at  better 
perfumeries  and  al  Hamashbir  and 
Kol-Bo  Shalom  department  stores. 

Leumi,  and  Hapoalim 
among  Fortune’s  ‘100’ 

TEL  A VTV.  — The  prestigious  U.S. 
business  magazine,  Fortune,  in  its 
August  issue,  ranks  two  Israeli 
banks,  Leumi  and  Hapoalim, 
among  the  100  largest  (non- 
American)  in  the  world,  both  by 
total  assets  and  by  deposits. 

By  total  assets.  Bank  Leumi  was 
ranked  78th  and  Bank  Hapoalim 
83rd;  by  deposits  Leumi  was  again 
78th  and  Hapoalim,  92nd. 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reports' 

TEL  AVIV.  — An  American  oil- 
company  is  to  start  prospecting:  for 
oil  in  October,  confident  that  they 
will  find  ofl  with  the  aid  of  new  drill-1 
ing  methods.  . ' ’ 

King  David  03  and  Gas  Corpora- 
tion, established  specifically  u>  look 
for  oil  in  Israel,  last  week  signed  an 
agreement  with  Elazar  Barak, 
managing  director  of  -the 
government-owned  Israel' National 
Oil  Co.  The  agreement  is  to  be  ap- 
proved this  week  by'  Israel 
National's-  board  of  directors.' . 

Under  the  agreement.  King' 
David  will  start  drilling  by  mid- 
October.  For  the  initial  stage  they 
have,  been  granted  drilling  rights  at 
Gurim  (in  the  Zin  Desert),  Gezer.,: 
Karmon  (near  Heletz),  and  two  un- 
specified sites  near  Tel  Aviv. 

The  agreement  also  grants  King  ; 
David  an  unspecified  doQar-Unked 
loan  through  an  Israeli  bank:  The 
Israeli  Fuel  Company  Defek'vrilF- 
cooperaie  with  King  David  with  an 
option  to  participate  in  all  of  the  lat- 
ter's drilling  operations. . 

King  David  is  how 'negotiating 
with  tile  Israeli  drilling  company  -! 
Lapidot  for  it  to  be  its  drilling  sub-. 


contractor. 

. The  main  investors  in  King  David 
are  Gerry  Oreo, r the  company's 
chairman,  Irving  Pasternak  of  Shar 
Allen ! OH  Company*!  which'. has  oil 
weHs  in . Colorado,  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  and  Leo.E.  Bromberg.  The 
.three  .are  dae  to^rrivc  in  lsrad  to- 
day, and  are  «c$eriuled  to  meet  thjj 
-week  wit.h 1 ffetrergir  Minister 
. Yitzhak  Sermaai-and  Israel  NationaL 
03  Co.  officials.  _ J . 

The  -Star-  'Alien  company  ha$ 
signed  a know-how  agreement  with 
King  David,;  ta  share. -new  drilling 
methods,  which  have  . proven  suc- 
cessful for  Sfiar  AUeri.  • 

- ' - Thissystctnis -called  fraking  &od 
Stimulation.  The  drillers  stop  at  d£E- 
ferest levels  and,  by  enlarging  these 
levels  sideways,  they  check  the 
presence,  of:  oil  horizontal  to  the 
drilling hokci  . 


URUGUAY; ; Nimrod  fien- 
-Ya'acdv  fea*  been  appointed 
manager  <rf._Bank^Itapbatim  in 
Uruguay.  Bank  Hajxmlim  has  been 
operating  in  Uruguay  for  the  past 
three  yean  in  Montevkled.  the 
• capjxat,  and  frhasako  established  a 
branch  in  Puntadel  Este. 
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Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Mason.  Exhibition:  Permanent  Col- 
lection of  Judaica,  An  and  Archaeology;  Art 
for  Humour's  Sake,  humour  in  contemporary 
art;  Old  Gods  and  Young  Heroes,  Pear] man 
collection  of  Maya  Ceramics;  Statements  in 
Colour,  contemporaiy  photography;  Jewish 
Treasures  from  Paris,  from  collections  of 
Chiny  Museum  and  Cotuistnre;  On  the  Sur- 
face. approaches  to  paint  and  canvas  in  art  of 
our  time;  Toys  and  Games  in  the  Ancient 
World  (Rockefeller  Museum);  Colour  (Paley 
Centre,  next  to  Rockefeller  Museum);  Chaim 
Kiewe,  new  paintings;  Gift  of  M.C.  Escber's 
graphic  work;  Special  Exhibit:  Islamic  Ar- 
mour (Rockefeller  Museum):  Special  Exhibit: 
Adornment  of  a Jewish  Bride,  according  to 
tradition  of  Herat,  Afghanistan;  Special  Ex- 
hibit: Gifts  to  Eliahu  Dob  kin  Pavilion  for  An- 
cient Glass;  Special  Exhibit:  Throne  Legs  Cast 
in  Bronze,  from  Samaria.  6th-4th  cent-  B.C.E.; 
Special  Exhibit:  In  memory  of  Baroness  Alix 
de  Rothschild,  selection  erf-  jewelry.  Patents, 
Israeli  products. 

Exhibition  (for  children):  Touch;  Artists' 
Tribute  to  Bertha  Urdang.  Special  Exhibit: 
Menorah  by  Tsai,  based  on  electronic  feed- 
back and  vibration. 

VbMng  Hoots:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  11: 
Guided  lour  in  English.  10.30  and  3.30:  “The 
Art  or  Comedy"  (Charlie  Chaplin)  film.  1 1 and 
4:  Free  performance  for  children,  "Maestro 
Pomponi  ihe  Clown  and  His  Friends"  with 
ZvikaHaJperin.  12.30:  Art  f3 ms.  “100  Years  of 
Modern  Art"  (free  with  admission  ticket). 
CONDUCTED  TOl/RS 
HAD  ASS  AH  — Guided  tour  of  ail  installa- 
tions * Hourly  tours  at  Hadassah  ML  Scopus. 
* Information,  reservations:  02-416333.  02- 
426271. 

Hebrew  University: 

l.  Tours  in  English  at  9 and  1 1 am.  from  Ad- 
ministration Building.  Gival  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9 and  28 


2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9 and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  Tel.  02-882819. 

Email — World  ReL  Zionist  Women.  26  Ben 
Maisun.  Visit  our  projects:  Call  02-662468, 
630620;  03-788942,  70844a 
America  MizracM  Women.  Free  Morning 
toon  — 8 Altai ai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  69- 
9222. 

Tel  Aviv 

MUSEUMS 

Td  Aviv  Museum.  Exhibitions;  J iibilec  Exhibi- 
tions (1932-1982).  Hie  Twenties  in  Israeli  Art; 
Masters  of  Modem  Art;  City  and  Art,  the 
Berlin  Secession  at  the  Tun  of  the  Century; 
DizeagofT  House,  the  early  years  of  Ter  Aviv 
Museum. 

Vfaitiag  Honrs:  Sal.  JO-2;  7-10.  Soo-TTiur.  10- 
10  FrL  dosed. 

Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  Sun.-Thur.  9-1;  5- 
8.  Sat.  10-2.  FrL  closed. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS 
America  MJzrnchi  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  — Tel  Aviv,  T«L  220187,  243106. 
WIZO:  To  visit  our  prefects  call  Td  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  — N A’ A MAT.  Morning 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Td  Aviv,  256096. 

Haifa 

Wbaf 's  On  in  Haifa,  dial  04-640840 

Reborot 

The  Wdnnani  Ustirae.  Open  to  public  from 
8.00  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m.  Visitors  invited  lo  see 
audio-visual  programme  on  institute's 
research  activities,  shown  regularly  at  11.00 
a.m.  and  2.15  p.m.  Friday  11.00  ajn.  only. 
Tours  of  the  Wdzauum  House  every  half  hour 
from  10.00  to  3.30  pjn.,  Sunday  . to  Thursday. 
Nomina]  fee  for  admission  to  Weizmann 
House. 

No  visits  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem;  Knpat  Hoiim  dalit,  Romcma. 
523191.  Balsam,  Sal  ah  Eddio,  2723(5. 
Sbu'afat,  Sim’afat  Road,  810108.  Dar  EJdawa, 
Herod's  Gate,  282059. 

Td  Aviv:  Concept,  9G[iksborg.  490020.  Yam. 
67  Yehuda  Hahrvi,  612474k 
Netaaya:  Tniffa,  2 HerzL  28656. 

Haifa:  Yavne,  71bn  Shut,  666156. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  BlkurTiodm  (pediatric*).  Hadas- 
sah E.K.  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedics, 
E.N.T.X  Misgav  Ladacta  (obstetrics).  Shame 
Zcdck  (ophthalmology). 

Td  Aviv:  Roltab  (pediatrics),  lchOov  (internal, 
surgery). 

Netanya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology).  . , 

Mbgnv  Ladacfc:  Open  fine  4-6  pjn.  every 
Monday  answers  to  obstetrics,  gynecological, 
sterility,  sexual  functioning,  and  family  plann- 
ing problems.  Td.  02-633356;  • * 


Magen  David  Adorn  first  aid  centres  air  open 
from  8 pint,  to  7 zjd.  Emergency  home  caltj 
by  doctors  at  fixed  rates.  Sick  Fund  membetj 
should  enquire  about  rebate.  - • 

; Phone  numbers:  JcruaJem,  Td  Aviv,  Haifa,  -4 
i*  101.  Dan  Region  (Raoul  Gan,  Bnd  Brafc, 
Givatayim)  — 781111.' . v;  ' ' 


Ashdod2222  . Nazareth  54333 
Aihkdon  23333  ' ' Netanya  23333  - 

Bat  Yam  585555/6  Petah  Tikva  912333  ■ 

Beenhcba. 78333  • RdK>VatOS*-51333  ' 

Elat  72333  ..  RchonLcZion  942333 

■ Hadera  22333  Safed  30333  4 

Hdon  803133/4  ■ Tib«fto20HI  ! 

Nahariya  923333-  - 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours),  for  hdp  call  03- 
-23481.9,  Tel  Aviv,  04-88791  Haifa,  ffl-SlOMfl 
JeruuJem.  - 

••Erae”  ~ Mental  Health  Fust  A«ilTeti 
Jerusalem  669911, Tel  Aviv  25331t.  Haifa 538^ 
888,  Bemdreba  321 U.  Netanya  35316;  ,/  . . 


FLIGHTS 


24-HOLT?  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
* Call  03-972484  : 

(multi-Hoe) 
ARRIVALS  only 
(TAPED  MESSAGE  ): 
03-295555  (20  liaeS) 


POUCE 


Dial  1QQ  m most  parti  of  the  country.  Iq 
: Tiberias  dial  924444,  Kiryat  Sbiriotra  40444.  * 


KEEP  YOUR  EYES  OPEN! 


REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00  Preny  Butterfly 

9.30  Tom  Gratten'i  Wg  (part  .13) 

9.‘55  Making  a Mosaic 

10.00  English 

10.20  Meeting  with  Ya'akov  ShaviL 
10.50  The  Time  Tunnel 

16.00  The  Music  of  Mon  (part  6) 

17.00  Peace  for  Galilee  — live  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES; 

17.10  Taman's  Hut  — puppet  theatre 

18.00  The  Mill  on  the  Flees.  Episode  6 of 
an  8-pan  srrial  based  on  George  Elliot's 
famous  book  about  Victorian  society 

18 JO  Harold  Lloyd  — comic  excerpts 
from  Harold  Lloyd's  films 
ARABIC-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 

19.00  Sport 

19.27  Programme  Trailer 

19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00  with  a news  roundup 

20.03  Ladies  Man.  New  comedy  series 
about  a man  who  works  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  a women's  journal.  Starring 
Lawrence  Pressman  and  Louise  Sore  I 

20.30  That's  Hollywood.  New  series  about 
the- movie  Industry.  Part  2:  Stunts 
20.55  Stop  — weekly  road  safety  corner 

21.00  Mabai  Newsreel 


21.30  Second  Look  — news  commentary 
and  analysis 

22.05  A Man  Called  Intrepid.  Final 
episode  or  a 6 -pan  serial  based  on  William 
Stevenson's  best  seller  about  a World  War 
II  spy  group  organized  by  Winston 
Churchill.  Starring  David  Niven  and 
Michael  York 

23.00  Th  is  Is  The  Time  — Ram  Evron's  in- 
terview and  entertainment  hour 

23.50  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17.50  Cartoons.  18.00  French  Hour  I8JJ 
(JTV  3)  Little  House  on  the  Prairie.  19.30 
News  in  French  19.30  News  in  Hebrew 

20.00  News  in  Arabic  20.30  Terry  and 
June  21.05  One  Hundred  Great  Paintings 
21.16  Play  of  the  Week.  22.00  News  in 
English  22.15  Wolcott 


ON  THE  AIR 


First  Programme 

6.11  Musical  Clock 

7.05  (stereo):  Morning  Music 

8.05  (stereo):  Morning  Concert  — 
Gounod:  Little  Suite  for  Wind 
Instruments:  Brahms:  2 Rhapsodies. 
Op. 79  (Joseph  Katichsiein);'  Bach- 
Stokowski:  Passacaglia  in  C Minor  (Czech 
Symphony,  Stokowski) 


9.05  (stereo):  Vivaldi:  Violin  Concerto  in 
D Major  (St.  Martin’s.  Marrinerlr 
Beethoven:  Trio,  Op.  1,  No.  1 (Beaux  Arts): 
Britten:  Simple  Simphony  (Britten) 

10.05  (stereo):  Schumann;  Manfred  Over- 
ture (Chicago,  Barenboim);  Mozart: 
Piano  Sonata  in  F Major  KL332  (Alicia 
de  Larrocha);  Mahler  4 Songs  from  Des 
Knaben  Wunderhorn  (Christa  Ludwig, 
Fischer-Dieskau.  NY.  Philharmonic. 
Bernstein) 

11.00  Sephardi  songs 
] 1.30  Education  for  All 

12.05  (stereo):  From  the  Tape  Library 

13.05  (stereo):  Prokofiev:  March; 
Tchaikovsky;  Excerpt  from  Eugene 
Onegin,  Albinoni:  Cello  Concetto;  Ravel: 
Don  Qtrichote  g Dulcinie;  JflTe:  The 
Enchanted  City;  Granados:  Fandango 
14.10  Children's  programmes 

15.30  World  of  Science  (repeat) 

15.55  Notes  on  a New  Book 

16.05  (stereo);  Musical  Requests 

17.35  Programmes  for  dim 

20.05  Everyman's  Unfvenity 

20.35  (stereo):  The  International 
Orchestra  of  the  Jeunesses  Musicalcs  at 
the  1981  Berlin  Festival  — Conductor: 
Christobal  Halfflcr  — Halffter;  Requiem 
por  la  libertad  imagined!  (1971);  Ham- 
Wemer  Henze:  Los  Capriecos,  orchestra 
fantasy  after  pictures  hy  Goya;  Brahms:. 
Double  Concerto,  Op.  102  (Yehudi 
Menuhin,  Felix  Schmidt)  Conductor 
Walter  Weller  — Mendelssohn:  String 
Symphony  No.10;  Schubert:  Symphony  In 


C Major  after  the  Grand  Duo,  Op.  140,  by 
Joseph  Joachim 

22.30  Reflections  on  the  portion  of  the 
week  by  Prof.  Yeshayahu  Lcibowitz 

23.05  (stereo):  Light  Classical  Music  by 
MozaiLSchuberi,  Strauss,  Chopin,  Weill, 
Mendelssohn-Liszt  and  Andre  Previn 
00.30  (stereo):  Night  Music 

Second  Programme 

6.54  Green  Light  — drivers'  corner 

7.00  This  Morning  — news  magazine 

8.05  Puss  in  Sandals 

9.05  AH  Shades  of  the  Network  — morn- 
ing magazine 

12.05  A Hole  in  the  Net 

13.00  Midday  — music,  news  commentary 
.14.10  In  a Minor  Tone 

16.05  From  Here  to  There—  immigration 
matters 

17.10  Magazine 

17.25  Of  People  and  Place* 

18.05  Religion  Magazine 

18.47  Bible  Reading  — Psalms  84 

19.00  Today  — people  and  events  in  the 
news 

20.10  Sabbath  songs 

22.05  Literary  Magazine  (repeal) 

23.05  The  Second  Half  — women's 
magazine 


1322  kHz. 

World  Service  newsreels  at  14,00.  17.00 
and  20.15. 


Army 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 

7.07  "707“  — Alex  Ansky  reviews  Ihe 
morning  papers 

5.05  IDF  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  — with  Kobi  M«dan 
<1.05  Musical  requests 

1105  Israeli  Summer  — with  Eli  Yisr&eli 

14.05  Two  Hours  — music,  theatre,  art 
and  cinema  reviews,  interviews  and  anec- 
dotes 

16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 

17.05  IDF  Evening  Newsreel 

18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 

19.05  Music  Magazine 
21.00  Mabai  Newsreel 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  The  IDF  Maintenance  Corps  in 
Operation  Peace  for  GaHee  (repeat) 
00.05  Night  Birds  — • songs,  chat  with  Yael 
Dan 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 
Eden:  Pour  La  Peau  D’un  Fite;  Edaoa: 
Papa  Leon;  Kflr;  Peter  Pan  4f  6,  8; 
Mitchell:  Four  Friends;  Orgil:  What  a 
Party;  Orton:  Fantomas;  Onuu  I the  Jury 
4, 6.45, 9;  Rod:  Touch  of  Class;  Senautar; 
Wooden  Shoes  830;  Btnyend  .Ha'iuna: 
Gash  of  the  Titans  4,  7, 9.15;  Goema  One: 
Marx  Bros.  Go  We#  730;  Lady  Chal- 
terley's  Lover  9.30;  Israel  Museum:  An  of 
Comedy:  IOJO,  330;  Hundred  Years  of 
Modem  Art  1230:  Clnematbapw:  The  Ar- 
rangement 7;  Angi  Vera  9.30 


TEL  AVIV 430,  7.15,  ‘930  7 ! > 

Ailenby;  Papa  Loon;  Bra-Yebodu  On 
Golden  Pond;  Chen:  Jungle  Book  Jl,  2, 
4.30, 6.30, 830, 1030;  Rede  9.40;  Chen  1: : 
Jungle  Book  830,  10.20;  Reds  12,  4.10. 
Chen  3:  First  Monday  in  October  4.40,  * 
735, 9.40;  Onai  4:  Straw  Dogs  10.30, 130, 
435,  7.05  935;  Chen  5:  Atlantic' City, 
U.S-A.  1030,  1.30,  4J3..7,  9.25;  Qaan 
One:  Tiger  Joe;  Gnenu  Two:  Quest  for 
Fire;  Deket:  Avrahjun  One;  Drive-In :Gal- 
lipoti  9.30;  Taraan  and  his  Son  7.15;  Deep 
Throat,  midnight:  Esther:  Los  Sous 
Doucs  eii  Vacances;  Gat:  Shoot  the 
Moon;  Gankin;  Four  Friends  5, 7.15,'930; 
Hod:  Death  Wish  IT;  Lev  I;  La  Boom  II, 
130.  4.30,  730,  9;  Le*  U:  Lola  11,  130.  ‘ 
4.30.  7.15,  9;  Liator:  S.O.B.;  Raiders  of 
the  Lost  Ark  11  a.m.i  Maxim;  Le  Grand 
Pardon  7.30,930;  Sound  o£  Mnsie  tl,  - 
4.15;  MogniM;  Conan  the  Barfasrisui;  Or- 
ly:  Lady  fram.Mcncow  4.30, 7^930;  Farts:  ' 
National  Lampoon's  Animal  House.  10, 
12,  2.  4,  7,15,  930;  Peer:  Evil  Undcr  the  • 
Sun;  Sbabaf:  Prince  oTtha  City  S.43.9.15; 
Studio:  Some  Like  it’Hot;  Tchdet:  Rig- 
gedy  Man;  Tel  Arir:  Pour  la  PofflJ  d'nn. 
Ric;  Tel  Artv  Matcum:  Front  Mair  to  ■ 
Mozart;  Zdbo:  Tout  Fen  Tout*  Flam  me; 

■ Tamaz:  Piaf  7;15,  RJQ- 

Haifa  4,  6as,V  ‘ . ■' 

Amphitheatre;  Conan  ;tk  Barbarian;  - 
Amantl:  Rods  830:  Armoa:'  Pape. -Leon;-' 
Atzmoa:  La  Bourn;  Chen:  EsO  under  the  ■ 
Sum  Grior;  Night.  Kfll  lO,  2.  64  Bin  Red 
One-  12,  4,  8;  Keren  Oh  Endless  Love; 


Moriah:  O*  Golden  Pond  6.45. 9;  Orab: 
Lei  Sous  Doues  eii  -Vacances:  Orion  ^ 
Satan's  Love  6 nonstop;  :Orty:  Jungle 
Bopk  11, 4, 6, 8;  Poort  Cbob  of  the  Huzuq 
Ran:  Private  Lessons;  Shavtt:  Tom  Feu 
Toute  Flamme'  6.45,  9;  Dangerous 
Jonroey  430:  Haffa  aasmatba«»:  Ptay  it 
Agam  Sam -5;  Confidence  7;  Days  ef 
Heaven  9J0  • 

RAMAT  GAN 

. Jungle  Book!  4.  -6.30,  8.30;  . 
LBj: Cannonball  Run.  7.15,.  930;  Oashu 
gaP?  930;  (Ordeat  Le  Grapd  • 

Pndan  7.15, 930;  Ramat  Gan:  Conan  the' 
Bwtaran  7,15.  930  (age  16  and  over); 
Iffw  MaenUar  Voices  9. 

HEWfiLIYA  . '.',V  “ '! 

French. Uettfcoani'a  Women  T.15, 

■PETAHJIKVAi ' . -...  .' 

‘ Stakwti'ehtiaiaiie  f!  4.T.  9.15  ” ' . 

■ ;'  :NETA!ViYA ' • 

Esther:  .ftj,  Golden  Pond  ?,  9:f5  ' -f 

■holon  • TtV  - • v-  l - Y 

iSSi  ^ ^ ^ d'iin  Fife  Ai  7, 930. 

- wlytlat.-p&pa-  Leon  fJD,-47:i5i-g3()-‘  -■  - 

‘ RAMAr«ASHABON  f - : “V  ^ 

' OA* S4 ^ ShkggfX 

■.  HObflASHARON  / 

. ’ Malice  7.15.  " ' vT 
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rts  Kurt  by  devalued 
opean  cmencies 

B-y  WACABEE  DEAN  ■'  Means  we  are  caught  in  a tight. 

Jerusalem  Past  Reporter  V-  • .pincer  -movement:  our  exports  are 
SfEL  AViV.  - The  niain  problem  ,css.and  *“?  competitive  on  foreign 
Israel, industry  today  Has little  marJselsJsmce  «*  m°re- 
touting  to  do  with  the  Peace  for  our'go?ds  °.D  11)6  locafmarket  cost 

gEJdUte  vcampaign,  according  to  “ore  **?  “****!!*  ^Ce  " 
Sraon.^Tiberg,  director  general  of  j ““Pu^. « devalued  European 

^ Manufacturers  Association^  ' cu^naef',. 

"simply  fao*  >;.The-aduti°n.  Tiberg  says,  is  not 

fjnccMK. .exports  and  dJcfease  the = ■-?  SWItFh  our  exp?rt+dn^  t0  ?e 
^mportLoT foreign  goods,. which  are  . «Ct*  as  thc 

soften  r cheaper  than  competing  - an^>rrtlcs  “8®^- 
’isracSrproducts,''  he  says.  ■ ; ; : For  one  thipg,:he  explains,  a will 

J take  us  years  to  deepen  our 
notes  that  since  the  begiiK  foothold  in  the  U.S.  market  And 
.^  .ning_.oi  the.. year  .the  basket  - .of.,  even  then,  he  aska,  will  we  be  able 
foreign  currencies  has,  lagged  to  sell  competitively  on  the 
behind  the  sneku  by  8.7  per  cent.  . American  market? 

* ‘Only  the. dollar  has  risen  more  than  “Perhaps  compared  to  American 
****  4£e^'  - . . goods,"  he  answers  his  own  ques- 

"The  simple  fact  is  that-  we  must  tion,  “but  we  must  «*!«»  compete  in 
V pay. our  wprkers.in  wages  linked  to  America  with  imports  from  Euro- 
- the  c-o-1  mdex,  yet  we  receive  pay^  pean  countries.  Thus,  our  goods  in 
tnent  for  our  exports  in  European  the  U.S.  will  not  be-as  competitive 
currencies  that  are  not  finked.  This  as  those  from  Eurone  ” 


; authorities  suggest." 

. , ; For  one  thing,: he  explains,  it  will 
take  us  years  to  deepen  our 
. foothold  in  the  U.S.  market  And 
even  then,  he  asks,  will  we  be  able 
to  sell  competitively  on  the 
American  market? 

“Perhaps  compared  to  American 
goods,”  be  answers  his  own  ques- 
tion, “but  we  must  also  compete  in 
America  with  imports  from  Euro- 
pean countries.  Thus,  our  goods  in 
the  U.S.  will  not  be  as  competitive 
as  those  from  Europe.” 


CLASSIFIEDS 


appearing -on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Friday* 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  1ST  74.40  far  8 words:  each  additional 
-WOftH521.e0  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  1S220.80  for  8 words; 
.each  additional  word  IS27.B0.  AH  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices.  Jerusalem. 
Monday /Wednesday  — to  a.m.  previous  day.  Friday  — 5 p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Avhr  and 
Haifa:- 12  noon.  Z days  before  publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
(sea'  masthead,  ini.  back  page!  and  all  recognized  advertising  agencies. 

iiritiiriJiii»iiiEiJiiiHJuiumiuiiiii;iiiuiiUfiiiimiiuiiiifii  iiimiiiiim 

DWELLINGS  PERSONAL 

HliiiHiiuiiiiiniiJiiu^miifiiiutiiiitiimimuiiuimiiiu  . y(iiiiii;iH 

JERUSALEM  YOUR.  HIDDEN  notential  (branch 


IMMEDIATE  RENTAL,  large  M|yfiip>*i|tiH 
room,  full  use  at  all  facilities,  phone,  garden! 
Central,  quiet,  shondong  term.  02-637237.  * 


8 AYIT  VEGAN,  Hapisga,  4 rooms,  3rd  floor, 
double  conveniences,  soUr  hearer.  From 
September.  5325.  02-41 3385  evenings,  not 
Shabbat.  . _ 

RENTAL:  3 room  Oat,  immediately,  for  1 
month  only.  Tel.  02-81 1761. 


TEL  AVIV 


YOUR  HIDDEN  potential  through 
numerology.  03440941.  English.  Tourists  10% 
discount! 


PURCHASE/SALE 


WALL  TO  WALL  carpet,  refrigerators, 
washing  machine,  divans.  02*536990  after  5 
pm. 


NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rentals  — con- 
tact ipedaBstR  “Imer-Israel.'’  TeL  08-294141 

3 ROOMS,  famished.-  all  appliances,  Kion, 
aear  Bar-dan  University.  S200.-/month. 
.US(213)7<K-2548.  Tel  Aviv  757271. 

NJETANYA 


ANGLO-SAXON  OFFERS:  Lane  selections 
apart  menuMBaa.  nk/renuL  shon/kmg 
terms.  TeL  093-2829D-.  after  boon:  052-78811. 


FOR  SALE,  abwhndy  new,  3 roam  apart- 
ment. Sawlansky  St.;  abo-4-room  apartment 
Ussabkia  St.  Reuonstaty  priced.  Rirhtnsn  A 
Rktanan,  Q53-22S51. 053-39954.  ' 

UlllMI  MHUKIIlllflim  WBHMlMlBmUBBfflHU  WB1W 

INSURANCE 


THE  PROMISED  LAND  LTD.  requires 
reliable  and  responsible  Cart  Friday  over  20 
whose  4nii«  wfli  include  Hebrew  typing 
(English  alao  highly  desirable),  administration 
and  wiQingnen  fa  assist  entire  staff.  Call  Mr. 
Roded,  Tel.  02-244750. 


jrwnsits  strictly’ 

KOSHER  i 
yjf-  AMERICAN  5 
MEAT  .SERVICE-  * 

Serving  greater  Td  Aviv 
Jerusalem  — Beersheba  areas. 
Prices  in  chide  delivery. 

Would  yon  believe  ns  if  we  told 
yon  that  there  are  only 


HASHANA. 

Place  your  order  now  void'  get 
delivery  anytime  before  tne 


INTL  SHIPPING 


7I?1T]  li  i II!  I : j ) 1 1 1 ! • ! i ! 1 ? ; I f M 1 ! 1 1 ! iTi : flT.1 1 ; t?  w ! 1 1 ? ‘ fi  i ? ’ I ; h i 


W.T.F.  WORLDWIDE  doorAW  sfaptnents. 
v peraonal  eflceu,  all  na.  Packing,  insarance 
and  stonge.  Consolidated  conuhtets  with 
special  discounts.  TeL  03-282764 


— OCEAN  COMPANY  Ltd.  Expert,  reliable 
movers  with  35  yews*  experience.  Profesrioual 
. packing  and  shipping  worldwide,  ferial  rates 
to  IL&A,  South  Africa.  UJL.Opaming  *8 
ora  UrncL  Best-  iasamwc  me*  on  the 
market.  TeL  Haifa  04-523227  (3  foes).  Td 
Aviv  03-296125,  03-299582  (evenings  03- 


• ftaa  Wall  Calendar. 

Supervision  of  tire  Rabbinate  — 
RehovoL 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D.  Sflverstein 
Phone  or  write: 

7 Rebar  Hagra,  REHOVOT. 

TeL  -054-76345 
JERUSALEM:  TeL  02-862844 
PET  AH  TEKVA:  03-921 139 

BEERSHEBA:  TeL  057-71538, 
057-37072 


BY  JERUSALEMS  BEST 


|>  , hM  Ul  1,1  K 


.Karat  Yitzhak  Elchanaa 
(KYE)  in  Har  Nof  (Qnt 
ph«ni  Bet)  is  being  built 
fTAriwriy  by  Hillal  Feffap- 
maw  (builder  of  Jerusalem 
FUza)  azxl  Lustigmaa  & 
l*n»r  (braiders  of  Hedial 
Shkuoo)- 

KYE  combines  highest 
quality  housing,  suburban 
. Bring  and  reasonable  prices 
_ an  rally  10  minutes  from 
the  center  of  Jerusalem. 
Her  Nof,  a beautiful  new 
residential  area  of  Jerusa- 
lem surrounded  by  the 
pereniaQy  gram  Judean 
Hfflk,  fa  being  developed  as 
a new  religious  community 
■uritb  all  the  necessary  faa- 
Boas  - synagogues,  ysshi- 
rot,  school*,  dropping  cen- 


YOURNEEGHBORS  WILL  BE  FINE  ORTHODOX  FAMDJES. 
g«4>  x*  ■9'trujL'  rt>K»r^n-St  9. -8  room  aoartments  features; 

• CoratmstiOB  according  to  American  standards 


■ fsjffti— > ryna»rp  n ' Indirid  ual  heating  control 

« Tim*—*  the  Judean  HrBs  • Snccah  bakonies 

• Tup  cnnqjtefa  badunxuns  • Sder  water  heattag 

■ g^Matritvator  ♦ -Fhe*  atorige  raogr  * Intercom 

• p-r*«  lower  at  the  moment  than  any  apartment  of  comperahle 

quality  on  lira  Jrauiabna  ntadkex  and  are  bank  insand. 

Contact  WiZfon  Jfotte.  tfo  dnridperar  (02J  2^7J  7544598 

far  detailed plans  and  a vssfz  le  d*  sii^  or  wrie  F.0J.  SO,  Saryon, 


Accounts  Department 

of  daily  newspaper  in  Jerusalem 

Requires  . 

'■•  s - - * 

YOUNG  CLERK 


for  full-time  job 


Knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  English  essential. 


Appi)f-  ia  fraodwfiSnft  wr 

S.W.  P.O  B.  8^  S!  000  Jpnaatem. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
TEL  AVIV.  — Yesterday's  action  in 
ihe  share  market,  which  saw  most 
sectors  advance  by  smart  margins, 
was  proof  that  die  current  bull 
market  is  still  very  much  alive.  With 
six  new  issues  coming  to  the  market 
this  week  there  is  little  concern 
about  the  investment  community’s 
ability  to  absorb  these  issue?  easily. 

Paz  Oil  Exploration,  reacting  to 
public  announcements  of  an  oil 
strike  yielding  400  barrels  a day,  an- 
nounced that  it  will  take  at  least  a 


Bull  market  very  much  alive 


fortnight  to  carry  out  tests  to  deter- 
mine whether  4*Zuk  Tamrur  1"  is  a 
viable  oil-producing  well. 

The  9.2  per  cent  rise  in  the  cost- 
of-living  index  came  after  the 
trading  was  over,  and  even  if  it  had 
been  announced  earlier,  it  would 
probably  have  had  little  effect  on 
developments,  either  in  the  share  or 
bond  markets. 

Commercial  bank  issues  main- 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

tained  their  normal  upward  momen- 
tum. Israel  General  Bank  did  not 
trade  due  to  a clerical  error  in 
listing  its  {rice.  Maritime  Bank  0.1 
was  up  by  20  points. 

Among  insurance  issues.  Aryeh 


zia  0.4.  a recent  high  Tver,  was  up 
by  8.4  per  cent.  Shocllerina  was  !!5 
points  higher.  Goldfrosl  1.0  eased 
by  12  points,  on  light  selling. 
Frutarom.  in  spile  of  its  troubled 
financial  slate,  was  47  points  higher. 


eased  by  43  points.  Rumours  are  by  12  points,  on  light  scllin 

circulating  that  the  company  is  Frutarom.  in  spite  of  its  troubl* 

about  to  announce  a rights  issue,  financial  state,  was  47  points  high? 

Among  the  service  group.  Rapac 
shares  continued  to  star. 

The  0.1  shares  were  up  by  5 per  The  investment  company  group 
cent  in  the  wake  of  a “buyers  only”  was  sharply  higher.  Demand  con- 
situation,  The  0.4  shares  were  up  by  tinued  for  the  Clal  group  of  shares. 
10  per  cent,  Clal  Israel  was  65  points  to  thc 

Industrials  were  volatile  and  good.  Jordan  Exploration  was  a 
prices  moved  smartly  higher.  Lod-  g°°d  feature,  rising  6.4  per  cent. 


Closing  Ctangfl  % Vat 

price  ctiaagn  IS 

Commercial  Banks  & Bankholdlng 

IDE  prf  91300  — — 

IDB  r 2715  +12  +.4  2 

XDB  B T 2710  +12  +.4 

IDB  prf  A 8200  n.c.  — 

IDB  op  7 6940  n.C.  — 

IDB  Op  9 4220  U.C.  — ' 

IDB  op  10  4200  +35  +.9 

Union  r 1750  +10  +.6  J 

Union  op  4 r 3160.  n.c.  — 

Union  op  7 2660  n-C.  . — 

Disc  cunt  r 3278  +22  +;7 

Discount  A r 3278  +22  +.7  3 

Discount  op  l 4560  +10  + J 

Discount  B 188.0  n.c.  — 1,8 

Mizrahi  r 1151  +5  +.4  2,8 

Mizrahi  b llBl  +5  +.4 

Mizrahi  op  3 7630  +60  +.8 

Mizrahi  op  10  1900  —20  —1.0 

Mizrahi  sc  6 r 3760  n.c.  — 

Mizrahi  sc  7 r 3340  +210  +6.7 

Mizrahi  sc  9 206  n.C-  — 1 

Maritime  0.3  r 3680  +20  +.8  3 

Maritime  0.5  r 1470  —28  —1.9  3 

Maritime  op  1 1668  —70  i— 4.0  1 

Hapoatim  prf  b 3510  +11  +.3 

Hapoalim  r 2254  +9  +.4  3 

HapoalLm  b 2254  +9  +.4 

Hapoalim  op  4 r 16000  n.c.  — 

Hapoalim  op  5 r 13200  n.c.  — 

Hapoalim  op  7 r 7600  n.c.  — 

Hapoalim  op  12  3315  —20  —.6 

Hapoalim  sc  6 r 4930  n.c.  — 

Hapoalim  ac  8r  3420  n.c.  — 

General  A — — — 

General  op  8 — — — 

General  bc  4 r — — — 

General  ic  Sr  — — — 

Leuml  1690  +9  +.5  4 

TjhithI  op  4 r 6440  +40  +.6 

Leuml  op  12  2400  —50  —2.0 

Leumi  sc  9 r 804  —7  —.9 

Leuml  ac  13  225  +2  +.9  E 

OHH  r 2000  n.6.  — 

OHH  b — — - 

Dannt  1.0  871  —86  —4.0  1 

Danot  5.0  405  +2  +A  3 

Danot  op  1 369  + 5 +1.4  2 

Danot  op  2 178.0  n.c.  — 

FTBI  sc  1 r 5550  —201  —3.5 

FBI  r 995  a.c.  — 9 


Adanln  0.1 
Gen  Mtge  r 
Gen  Mtge  b 
Gen  Mtge  op  117 
Carmel  r 
Carmel  b 
Carmel  op  A 
Binyan  r 
Dev  & Mtge  r 
Dev  A Mtge  b 
Dev  A Mtge  op  85 
Mishkan  r 
Mishkan  b 
Independence 
Tefahot  prf  r 
Tefahot  prf  b 
Tefahot  r 
Tefahot  b 
Tefahot  op  A 
Tefahot  deb  1 
Merav  r 
Merav  op 


Shilton  r 
Shilton  b , 
Shilton  op  B 
Shilton  op  6 
Shilton  sc  1 
Shilton  sc  3 
Otz.  Lataasfya  r 
Otz.  Lataasiya  b 
Agriculture  prf  A 
Ind  Dev  prf  r 
Clal  lease  0.1  r 
Clal  Lease  0.5  r 
Clal  Lease  op  A 
ClaJ  Lease  op  B 
Clal  Lease  sc  l 

Insurance 

Aryeh  r 
Aryeh  op  r 
Aryeh  sc  l 
Ararat  0.1  r 
Ararat  <L5  r 
Reinsurance  0.1  r 
Reinsurance  0.5  r 
Hadar  1.0 
Umlnr  5.0 
Hassneh  r 


YetnauN . 
IS  1.000 


31300 

— 

— 

— 

2715 

+12 

+.4 

205.6 

2710 

+12 

+ .4 

1.4 

8200 

n.c. 

— 

1.9 

6940 

n.c. 

— 

1.5 

4220 

n.c. 

— 

' 30.7 

4100 

+35 

+.0 

10.3 

1730 

+10 

+.6 

175.2 

3160 

n.c. 

— 

.2 

2660 

n_c. 

— 

5.8 

3278 

+22 

+;7 

93.3 

3278 

+22 

+.7 

313.8 

4560 

+10 

+J 

10.2 

133.0 

O.C. 

— 

1,994.0 

1161 

+5 

+.4 

2,938.3 

1181 

+5 

+.4 

50.9 

7630 

+60 

+.8 

5.2 

1900 

—20 

— 1.0 

14.9 

3760 

n.C. 

— 

l.B 

3340 

+210 

+6.7 

77.9 

206 

n.C- 

— 

163.2 

2580 

+20 

+.8 

296.7 

1470 

—28 

— 1.9 

347.3 

1668 

—70 

i — 4.0 

151.8 

3510 

+ 11 

+ .3 

2.5 

2254 

+9 

+.4 

314.0 

2254 

+0 

+.4 

53.3 

16000 

n.C. 

— 

J 

13200 

ILC. 

— 

.3 

7600 

n.c. 

— 

7.7 

3315 

—20 

—.6 

13.0 

4930 

O.C. 

— 

.4 

3420 

DLC. 

— 

2.9 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





— 

— 

1690 

+9 

+.5 

423.8 

6440 

+40 

+.6 

3.1 

2400 

—50 

—2.0 

72.3 

804 

—7 

—.9 

21.5 

225 

+2 

+ .9 

971.4 

2000 

n.fc. 

— 

13.8 

— 

— 

— 



871 

—86 

—4.0 

173.8 

405 

+2 

+ J 

249.5 

369 

+ 5 

+1.4 

213.7 

17B.0 

Q.C. 

— 

49.9 

5550 

—201 

—3.5 

5.9 

995 

a 

n_c_ 

987.1 

1002 

H.C. 



T1.2 

895 

+30 

+3.5 

218-5 

895 

+40 

+4.7 

55.9 

2000 

n.c. 

— 

a 

990 

+90 

+10.0 

175.5 



— 

— 

— 

1367 

+58 

•+4-4 

3.6 

659 

+14 

+2.2 

86.0 

635 

+29 

+4.8 

179.5 

640 

+23 

+3.7 

64.0 

1220 

+50 

+4.3 

— 

1778 

+4 

+.2 

14.B 

1778 

+4 

+.2 

a 

2165 

—15 

—.7 

9.1 

3745 

n.c. 

— 

,7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3445 

n.c. 

— 

28.3 

3445 

+30 

+.9 

2.7 

2890 

+95 

+3.4 

29.3 

213 

+5 

+2.4 

7.021.0 

635 

+5 

+.8 

+903 

4850  +150 

tations 

+3.2 

1.4 

285 

+2 

+.7 

279JL 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

855 

—19 

-2.2 

5J 

231 

+6 

+2.7 

81.0 

350 

—5 

—1.4 

5.5 

392 

+22 

+5.9 

1.7 

621 

+30 

+5.1 

306.9 

631 

+57 

+9.9 

272.8 

6540 

+450 

+7.4 

38.6 

8400 

+350 

+4.3 

18.1 

672 

+61 

+10.0 

50.5 

410 

+10 

+2-5  . 

130J 

705 

+72 

+1L4 

20.9 

322 

+10 

+10 

+BJf 

178.0 

—1.0 

—.6 

230-2 

2245 

—43 

—1-9 

274 A 

39400 

+400 

—1.0 

4.0 

1375 

n.c. 

— 

5Jt 

2395 

+190 

+8.6 

144.7 

740 

+28 

+3.9 

+226.6 

1040 

—100 

— 8.8. 

24.9 

Haasneh  b 

Change 

price 

1280  n.c. 

% 

change 

Hassneh  op 

4645 

+200 

+4.5 

Phoenix  0.1  r 

1582 

n.c. 

— 

Phoenix  0.5  r 

1010 

‘n’c. 



Yardenia  0.1  r 

2130 

n.c. 



Yardenia  0.5  r 

910 

n.c. 



Yardenia  op  1 

819 

+9 

+1.5 

Sahar  r 

3999 

— 200 

—4.8 

Sahar  b' 

— 





Securitas  r 

1800 

—80 

—4.3 

Zur  r 

701 

+1 

+.1 

Zur  b 

— 

— 



Zur  op  1 

— 





Zion  Hold.  1.0 

479 

+20 

+4.4 

Zion  Hold,  5.0 

285 

+10 

+ 3.6 

Galet  Zohar  1 

350 

—12 

—3.3 

Galei  Zohar  5 

245 

+8 

+2.5 

Commercial  Services  & Utilities 

Delek  r 2405  +125  +5.5 

Delek  b 2405  n.c.  — 

Delek  db  2 — _ _ 

Harel  341  n.c.  — 

Harel  op  l 575  • +15  +2.7 

Dan  Hotels  1.0  485  +5  +1.0 

Dan  Hotels  5.0  436  n.c.  —600.1 

Cold  Store  0.1  r 31900  +2900  +10.0 

Cold  Store  1.0  r 15975  +300  +1.9 

1st  Electric  r — _ _ 

Lighterage  0.1  — — — 

Lighterage  0.5  r 26500  n.c.  — 

Magor  1099  +4  +.4 

Magor  0.5  6S2  +20  +3.0 

Magor  op  l 976  + 56  +6.1 

Nlkuv  1.0  556  — 20  —3.5 

Nikuv  5.0  350  —15  —4.1 

Nikuv  op  1 329  n.c.  — 

Cana  art.  Hold.  2050  n.c.  — 

Consort  op  2000  +30  +1.5 

Rapac  0.1  r 1990  +95  b.o.1 

Rapac  0.5  r 9H  +83  +10.0 

Rapac  op  2 663  +83  b.o.l 

Supersol  A 1791  +163  +10.0 

Snpersol  B 915  +55  +6.4 

Supersol  op  B 682  +55  b.o.1 

Land  Development  Building1,  Citrus 

Oren  op  1 877  +47  +5.7 

Azorim  r 770  +10  +1.3 

Azorlm  op  C 1313  +125  +10.5 

Azorim  op  D 649  — 7 —1.1 

Africa  Isr  0.1  r 8535  n.c.  — 

Africa  Isr  1.0  r 5849  + 69  +1.2 

Africa  op  2 6492  +2 30  +3.7 

Ariedan  0.1  1375  +25  +1.9 

Arledan  0.5  829  +15  +1.8 

Ariedan  op  A 1108  +27  +2.5 

Darad  382  +33  +9.5 

Darad  op  1 1330  n.c.  — 

ILDCr  2460  +160  +7.0 

ILDC  b 2440  +160  +7.0 

ILDC  op  A r 2254  +107  b.o.l 

ILDC  op  B r 7068  . +673  +10.5 

ILDC  op  6 1890  +150  +8.6 

ILDC  db  4 r 4810  +300  +6.7 

HLB  Realty  0.1  r 712  +43  +6.4 

HLB  Realty  0.5  r 354  n c _ 

Sole!  Boneh  pH  A 42860  +2400  +5.9 

Modul  Beton  1275  n.c.  — 

Prop  & Bldg  r 2530  +30  +2.0 

Prop  A Bldg  C 3135  n.c.  — 

Baystde  0.1  r 1900  +30  +1.6 

Bayside  0.5  r 1199  +19  +1.8 

Bayside  op  B 889  +42  +5.0 

Iapro  r 765  +25  +3.* 

Ispro  op  3 2330  +130  b.oJt 

Isras  r 433"  — 14  — 3J 

Haras  op  1 290  — 6 — 2-0 

Cohen  Dev.  304  —IT  —5.3 

Cohen  Dev.  op  1 250  n.c.  — 

M.T.M.  1 946  +86  +10.0 

M.TJI.  5 66Q  +48  +7 A 

M.TJH.  op  1 501  +12  +2.5 

Mebadrin  r 7T00  me.  — 

ICP  r 3000  n.c.  — 

Neot  Aviv  4010  +310  +8.4 

Pri  Or  r 1490  —15  —1.0 

Caesarea  0.1  1885  +76  +4.7 

Caesarea  0.5  760  +50  +7.0 

Caesarea  op  2 1194  +50  +4.4 

Caesarea  op  3 475  +30  +6.7 

Raasco  prf  r 27010  +2000  +8.0 

Rassco  r 28000  +2000  +7.7 

Industrials 

Urdan  0.1  r 2120  +120  +6.0 

Urdan  0.5  r 1843  +100  +9.5 

Urdan  op  2 r 2215  +60  +2JS 

Elblt  3.0  r 4985  —10  —41 

Alaska  Sport  1.0  935  — 15  — 1.6 

Alaska  Sport  5.0  625  —5  —.8 

Alaska  Sport  op  l TOO  n.c.  — 

Elco  0J  2850  +50  +1.8 

Elco  0.25  r 1W  +45  +4.1 

Elco  0.25  b 1340  +100  +8J 

Elco  Op  B 909  n.c.  — 

Elco  db  1 2475  n.c.  — 

Alfcol  420  +12  +2.9 


877 

+47 

+5.7 

770 

+ 10 

+1.3 

1313 

+ 125 

+10.5 

649 

—7 

—1.1 

8535 

n.c. 

— 

5849 

+ 69 

+ 1.2 

6492 

+230 

+3.7 

1375 

+25 

+ 1.9 

829 

+15 

+1.8 

1108 

+27 

+2.5 

382 

+33 

+9.5 

1350 

n.c. 

— 

2460 

+ 160 

+7.0 

2440 

+ 160 

+7.0 

2254 

+ 107 

b.o.l 

7068  , 

+673 

+10.5 

1890 

+ 150 

+8.6 

4610 

+300 

+ 6.7 

712 

+43 

+ 6.4 

364 

n.c. 

— 

42860 

+2400 

+5.9 

1275 

n.c. 

— 

2530 

+50 

+2.0 

3135 

n.c. 

— 

1900 

+30 

+1.6 

1199 

+ 19 

+1.6 

889 

+42 

+5.0 

765 

+25 

+3.4 

2330 

+130 

b.oJL 

433" 

" — 14 

— 3J. 

290 

—6 

—2.0 

304 

—17 

—5.3 

250 

n.c. 

— 

946 

+86 

+10.0 

66Q 

+48 

+7.8 

501 

+12 

+2.5 

7700 

n-c. 

— 

3000 

n.c. 

— 

4010 

+310 

+8.4 

1490 

—15 

—1.0 

1655 

+75 

+4.7 

760 

+50 

+7.0 

1194 

+50 

+4.4 

476 

+30 

+6.7 

27010 

+2000 

+8.0 

28000 

+2000 

+7.7 

2120 

+120 

+6.0 

1845 

+160 

+9.5 

3215 

+60 

+2-8 

4985 

—10 

—2 

935 

—15 

—1.6 

625 

—5 

—.8 

700 

n-c. 

— 

2850 

+50 

+1.8 

1137 

+ 45 

+4.1 

1340 

+100 

+8J 

909 

n.c. 

— 

2475 

n.c. 

— 

420 

+12 

+2.9 

Cloving  Change 

% 

Vat  nines 

- price 

change 

131, MV 

Aiko!  op  1 

330 

n.c. 



86.1 

Elect ra  p.l  r 

3150 

+10 

+.3 

5.1 

Elecira  0.5  r 

1565 

+ 15 

+1.0 

202.2 

Eleclra  op  3 

1410 

+10 

+.7 

55.7 

Elron  3 

10259. 

+ 304 

+ 3.1 

11.2 

Argaman  prf  r 

2000 

+ 50 

+ 2.6 

14.9 

Argaman  prf  b 

2100 

n.c. 

— 

6.3 

Argaman  r 

2000 

n.c. 

— 

7.0 

Argaman  b 

2020 

+10 

+ .5 

19.2 

Ala  B 1.0 

490 

—15 

—3.0 

756.3 

Ata  C 0.1 

456 

n.c. 

— 

69Z.5 

Tadlr  Beton  L0 

859 

—1 

—.1 

41.5 

Tadlr  Beton  5.0 

480 

+1 

+ .2 

128.4 

Tjdir  Beton  op  1 

786 

—24 

—3.0 

33.3 

Goldfrost  1.0 

520 

—12 

—2.3 

115.8 

Goldfrosl  5.0 

282 

n.c. 

— 

145.8 

Goldfrost  op 

240 

—10 

—4.0 

225.1 

Dubek  prf  r 

1620 

+90 

+5.9 

40.9 

Dubek  prf  b 
Fertilizers  r 0-1 

1600 

882 

+ 115 
g$ 

+7.7 
10.0 

67.4 

49.1 

Fertilizers  0.5 

525 

+25 

b.o. 

Cables  r 

1500 

—50 

-3.2 

24.6 

Cables  b 

1600 

—90 

— 5.3 

3.6 

Hatetaof  1.0 

711 

79 

—10.0 

66.8 

Hatehof  5.0 

522 

— 6 

—1.1 

90.2 

Hatehof  op  2 

899 

+19 

+2.2 

38.7 

Vital  go  1 

400 

+ 10 

+ 2.6 

446.5 

Vital  go  5 

335 

+22 

+7.0 

490.2 

Zikit  1.0 

410 

n.c. 

— 

162.5 

Zikil  5.0 

326 

+ 16 

+5.2 

217.1 

Zikit  op  A 

281 

n.c. 

— 

76.6 

Haifa  Chem  r 

1305 

+50 

+4.0 

26.8 

Teva  r 

1666 

+ 92 

+5.8 

89.1 

Teva  b 

1762 

+160 

+10.0 

10.9 

Teva  .op 

22990 

+1740 

+8.2 

1.3 

Teva  op  2 

3680 

+180 

+ 5.1 

20.7 

Teva  db  3 

365 

n.c. 



315.4 

Tempo  1.0 

459 

+ 18 

+4.1 

32.1 

Tempo  5.0 

372 

+20 

+5.7 

441.6 

Tempo  op  1 

350 

+ 5 

+1.4 

44  J2 

Tempo  op  2 

259 

— 5 

—1.9 

20.4 

Tro  mas  best  1.0 

1383 

+126 

+10.0 

224.8 

Tro  mas  best  5.0 

690 

+40 

+ 6.2 

120.3 

Tromasbest  op  1 

977 

+48 

+5.2 

46.8 

Yomar  1.0 

859 

+24 

+2.9 

13.3 

Yomar  5.0 

700 

+35 

+5.3 

13.8 

Zion  Cables  1.0 

2998 

+243 

+8.8 

9.6 

Zion  Cables  5.0 

*25 

n.c. 



52.3 

Zion  Cables  op  1 

2580 

+110 

+4.5 

35.6 

Gal  Ind.  Electr. 

1583 

n.c. 



139.6 

Lodzia  0.1  r 

1498 

+71 

b.o.l 

— 

Lodzia  0.4  r 

678 

+50 

+9.0 

320.2 

Wolf  man  1.0 

658 

+48 

+7.9 

81.4 

Wolfman  3.0 

472 

+22 

b.o.l 

— 

Molett  B r 

4630 

—120 

—2.5 

23.1 

GalLl  Ind  1.0 

1455 

+6 

+ .4 

527.2 

GaUl  Ind  3.0 

1425 

n.c. 



129.0 

Man  1.0. 

672 

+40 

+6.3 

83.4 

Man  5.0 

440 

n.c. 



224.3 

Zika  1 

742 

+65 

+ 9.6 

373.2 

Zlka  5 

541 

+30 

+5.9 

423.1 

Zika  op  l 

453 

+33 

+7.9 

188.2 

Dead  Sea  r 

2880 

+80 

+2.9 

14.2 

AIPM  r 

2220 

+20 

+ .9 

91.2 

Maquette  0.1 

1244 

+ 110 

+9.7 

41.9 

Maquette  0.5 

829 

n-c. 

— 

53.6 

Maquette  op  A 

717 

n.c. 

— 

39.0 

As  sis 

7260 

+660 

+10.0 

23.2 

Assis  db  1 

8636 

n.c. 

— 

.1 

Petrochem  r 

240 

+20 

+9.1 

2,807.8 

Necushtan  0.1 

765 

n.c. 



42.0 

Nechushtan  0.5 

418 

+38 

+10.0 

127.2 

Nechushtan  op  1 

290 

n.c. 

— 

58.3 

Sana  l 

850 

+29 

+3.5 

66.4 

Sana  5 

677 

+32 

+5.0 

80.0 

Elite  r 

2976 

+100 

+3.5 

118.2 

Arad  r 

269 

n.c. 

— 

229.4 

Arad  pp  1 

21T 

n.c. 

— 

427.6 

Pojgat  0.1  r 

5000 

+221 

+4.6 

4.7 

Polgat  0.4  r 

2640 

+ 140 

+5.6 

22.4 

Polygon  r 

1540 

+70 

+4.8 

8.0 

Pecker  Steel 

895 

+25 

+2.9 

98.3 

Pecker  Steel  op  A 

995 

+40 

+4.2 

37.7 

Cyclone  1 

558 

+ 4 

+.7 

185.1 

Cyclone  5 

392 

n.c. 

— 

148.0 

Cyclone  op 

287 

n.c. 

— 

133.4 

IQng  l 

402 

n.c. 

— 

547.7 

rang  5 

280 

n.c. 

— 

336.3 

Kill  l.O 

739 

+29 

+4.1 

19.0 

KUi  5.0 

527 

+6 

+1.2 

19.7 

Rim  0.1  r 

499 

+21 

+ 4.4 

67.0 

Rim  0.4  r . 

356 

+6 

+ 1.7 

101.0 

SchoeUerina 

1815 

+ 115 

+6.8 

25.3 

Schocllerina  op  A 

2250 

n.c. 



.6 

Shcmen  prf  r 

6980 

—20 

—.3 

1.7 

T.A.T.  1.0 

1000 

+4 

+ .4 

78.5 

T.A.T.  5.0 

622 

+20 

+ 3.3 

195.2 

T.A.T.  op  1 

450 

+30 

+ 7.1 

373.3 

Taya 

524 

n.c. 

— 

249.2 

Taya  op  1 

1050 

+ 40 

+4.0 

28.2 

Taal  B r 

2460 

+128 

+ 5.5 

63.1 

Taal  B b 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Frutarom  r 

765 

+47 

+6.5 

11 L 8 

Taro  Fbarm. 

690 

n.c. 

— 

125.B 

CHoUng  Chance  71 
price  change 


V al  nicea 
191,000 


Investment  * Holding  Companies 


Unlco  r 

13E0 

•*■60 

+ 4.6 

+ 45.5 

Unlco  b 

24SO 

-‘-10 

+.7 

+7.7 

IDB  devel.  r 

1998 

-“-I? 

+ .4 

+ 409.3 

IDB  devci.  op  1 

1740 

—35 

— 2.0 

20.4 

Ineoba 

2771 

t 15 

+ .5 

+133.8 

Elgar r 

2900 

+ 131 

+4.7 

+2.8 

Elgar  b 

2745 

+83 

t3.1 

+1.3 

Ellern  r 

1629 

—6 

— .4 

—61.8 

Ellern  b 

1559 

—12 

—.8 

—51.8 

Amissar  pro! 

6200 

+230 

+ 4.2 

+ 5.9 

Amissar  opt 

6000 

+290 

+3.8 

+ 3.1 

ARh  1.0 

1000 

+ 10 

+ 1.0 

+61.8 

Aflk  5.0 

775 

n.c. 



12.2 

Central  Trade 

3250 

+ 110 

+3.5 

+ 39.5 

Inv  Paz  r 

3630 

+*0‘ 

+2.3 

+19.1 

Inv  Paz  b 

3620 

t45 

+1.3 

+4.0 

Wolf  son  0.1 

24950 

+275 

+1.1 

.3 

Wolfson  1.0  r 

5830 

+530 

+ 10.0 

+11.6 

Wolfson  1.0  b 

5764 

+ 524 

+ 10.0 

+11.3 

Am  pa  r 

3275 

+ 35 

+1.1 

+ 20. C" 

Disc  Inv  r 

1910 

+ 15 

+ .8 

+ 432.0 

Disc  Inv  fc 

1902 

n.c. 



53.0 

Disc  Inv  opt  D 

29*0 

n.-. 



4.5 

Discount  op.  E 

1430 

+70 

+5.1 

+20.8 

Disc  Inv  deb  135 

2315 

-r210 

+10.0 

+2.3 

Hapoalim  Inv  r 
Hapoalim  Inv  b 
Leu  mi  Inv 
Jordan  Explo  A r 
Jordan  Ezplo  opt 
Jordan  Expla  opt  2 

Mizrahi  Inv  r 
Mizrahi  Inv  b 
. Mizrahi  Inv  deb  122 
Mizrahi  deb  124 
Clal  Trade 
ClaJ  Trade  op  B 
Export  Inv  r 
Export  Inv  b 
Koor  prf 
Clal  Re  r 
Clal  Re  opt  C 
Clal  Israel 
Clal  fads 
Clal  Inds  opt  B 
Land e eo  0.1 
Landeco  0.5 
Sahar  Hold  1.0 
Sahar  Hold  5.0 
Sahar  Hold  opt  1 
Oz  Inv  B 0.1 
Or  Inv  B 0.5 
Oz  Inv  op  1 
Oz  Inv  op  2 
Pama 
Para  0.5 
Piryon 

Fuel  & Explorat 

Oil  Explo  Paz 
Oil  Explo  op.  2 
Fedoll  r 

N.  American  Oil  1 
N.  American  Oil  5 
N.  Amer.  Oil  op 
Naphta  r 

Mevr  Listings 

Azorim  Inv. 

Gal  fad.  op. 

Modul 
Lachish  1 
Ltfchluh  5 
Lac  his  h op. 

Clal  trade  op.  B 
Clal  trade  op.  C 

Abbreviations: 

«.o.  idlers  only 
b.n  buyers  only 
d without  dividend 
c without  coupon 
x without  bonus 
« without  rights 
deb  debenture  . 


-2.9  +454.5 
+6.7  -131.1 


25700 

+220.) 

+9.4 

3.8 

5550 

+ 30 

+ .5 

3.4 

5430 

n.c. 

— 

l.S 

147.0 

+2.0 

+ 1.4 

+45.0 

186. 5 

+ .5 

+.3 

+ 1.0 

713 

+20 

+2.9 

+ 478.4 

1930 

n.c. 

— 

25.6 

535 

+5 

+1.5 

265.5 

SI  60 

+250 

+ 3.2 

+5.0 

8170 

+ 250 

+3.2 

+ 1.7 

79C00 

— 

— 

.5 

340 

+ 6 

i-l.a 

+548.3 

850 

+15 

+1.6 

+ 36.0 

1603 

+65 

+4.2 

+541.7 

13*4 

+ 14 

+1.0 

+574.3 

25th) 

+■70 

+2.5 

+25.7 

ti-lb 

— 24 

—3.8 

-142.7 

410 

n.c. 

— 

279.0 

569 

+ 14 

+1.8 

+ 34.1 

660 

+ 30 

+4  S 

+ 46.7 

450 

+ 13 

+2.S 

-06.5 

2014 

+ 183 

+ 10.0 

+ 102.2 

12788 

+163 

+ 1 l.n 

+55.3 

532 

+ 63 

+13.4 

+98.4 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

740 

G 

+ 15 

+2.1 

+ 677.5 

107; 

+51 

b.o.l 

_ 

791 

+ 31 

b.o.l 



2002 

+ 182 

+10.0 

183.7 

3Sn 

+34 

+S.7 

1.747.4 

25] 

t26 

+9.5 

1.542.5 

261 

+26 

b.o.i 



11865 

*565 

• b.o.l 

— 

349 

—27 

— 1.6 

-C87.7 

30? 

—in 

— 3.1 

—73.5 

395 

+ 10 

+2.7 

237.5 

631 

n.c. 

— 

. 170.0 

.46*' . . 

.».c  .. 

..  ,,  - 

351 

+21 

+S.4 

244.4 

— 

— 

— 

; — 



— 
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Friday's  foreign  axdrangB  rata* 
against  the  Israri  Shrinl,  for 
U.S.  dollar  traraaictiaos  imdsr  53,000 
and  transaedass  of  otfaar  enn  anrias 
under  the  eqnhralant  of  5500. 

Sdlhig  Buying 
DSS  27.1638  26.8982 

DM  10.8764  '10.7692 

Swiss  FR  12.6993  12.5742 

Sterling  46.4094  45.9521 

French  FR  3.9034  318649 
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1‘ 
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10 
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216662 
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23.2618 
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GIVE 


SOLDIERS 

LIFTS 


The  Bonk  that  speaks  your  language 


. Turn  , 


Hadas&ah  Medical  Organization 
The  Chagall  Synagogue  will 
be 

Closed  Today 

to  visitors  between  2 p.m. 
and  3 p.m- 

due  to  technical  reasons. 


MEMO 

To  all  young  English  language 
journalists  and  writers  who  have 
something  to  say  (and  nowhere  to 
say  it)  We  are  in  the  process  of 
forming  the  creetiva  staff  for  a 
national  contemporary  English 
weakly.  If  you  think  you  and  your 
writing  have  something  to  offer  us. 
prove  it  by  sending  us  a short 
sample  of  your  writing  and  a letter 
telling  us  about  yourself  to:  P.O.S. 
7461.  91073  Jerusalem. 
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Agreement  in  sight 

JUDGING  from  the  reports  of  yesterday's  meetings  in  Jerusalem. 
U.S.  mediator  Philip  Habib  now  has  smooth  sailing.  If  ail  goes  well, 
the  exodus  of  the  PLO  forces  from  West  Beirut  could  begin  early 
next  week. 

Mr.  Begin  and  the  cabinet  apparently  decided  that  Israel  could 
now  show  more  flexibility  on  secondary  issues,  such  as  the 
procedures  of  the  PLO's  withdrawal  and  the  timing  and  stationing  of 
the  international  force  that  is  to  superxise  the  withdrawal.  That  flex- 
ibility derived  from  the  firm  assurances  Mr.  Habib  had  earlier  sub- 
mitted that  the  PLO  was  committed  to  departing,  and  the  states  that 
xvouJd  accept  them  were  in  line. 

These  dexelopments  raise  two  immediate  questions.  Was  there  any 
sense  at  ail  to  the  heavy  bombings  of  West  Beirut  last  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  which  caused  so  many  casualties  and  brought  so  much 
discredit  upon  Israel?  For  it  would  appear  that  at  that  time  the  major 
elements  of  the  agreement  were  already  in  place.  Certainlv  ii  is 
noteworthy,  as  Haim  Bar-Lev.  a former  chief  of  staiT.  has  already 
pointed  out.  that  with  the  cessation  of  Israel's  bombing,  the  PLO  also 
appears  to  have  stopped  its  violations  of  the  cease-fire. 

Secondly,  how  long  does  the  government  intend  to  keep  the  army 
in  Beirut  after  the  PLO's  withdrawal  is  completed?  Or  to  state  the 
matter  differently,  what  are  the  conditions  the  government  believes 
necessary  for  a return  of  the  troops? 

Held  in  the  grip  of  the  West  Beirut  issue,  the  cabinet  has  so  far,  ac- 
cording to  ministers  themselves,  failed  to  confront  the  larger  issue  of 
how  to  extract  Israel  from  Lebanon  in  a manner  Lhat  will  promote  a 
new  structure  of  peace. 

Once  the  PLO  has  departed  from  Beirut,  the  IDF's  continued 
presence  there  will  only  serve  to  entangte  Israel  more  deeply  in 
Lebanon's  internal  political  difficulties,  Thai  is  not  a happy  outlook 
and  could  becloud  the  prospects  for  developing  a new  relationship 
with  Lebanon. 

The  problem  is  connected,  of  course,  with  the  continued  Syrian 
military  presence  in  northern  and  eastern  Lebanon.  For  Israel  is  on 
record  as  linking  its  military  departure  with  the  departure  or  the 
Syrian  forces.  This  presents  both  a problem  and  an  opportunity.  For 
negotiations  over  a Syrian  withdrawal  could  be  drawn  on  a larger 
canvas,  embracing  the  broader  subject  of  Israel's  relations  with  Syria, 
including  a settlement  over  the  Golan  HeighLs.  However,  such  talks, 
if  they  were  indeed  possible,  with  U.S.  help,  would  be  long,  complex 
and  difficult.  In  the  meantime.  Israel  would  remain  stuck  in 
Lebanon. 

There  are  those  xvho  contend  that,  with  the  departure  of  the  PLO 
from  Beirut,  Israel  should  immediately  withdraw  the  army  to  the  40 
kilometre  security  strip  for  which  the  war  was  ostensibly  fought  in  the 
firsl  place,  disengaging  from  Beirut's  politics  and  from  the  present 
front-line  facing  the  Syrian  army  in  Lebanon. 

Had  the  government  known  what  it  was  plunging  into  when  it 
launched  the  war  in  Lebanon,  there  would  today  be  more  clarity 
about  these  problems,  or  it  might  have  managed  the  war  differently 
to  avoid  them.  But  failing  that,  the  government  must  now,  urgently, 
address  them. 
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ISRAELS  POPULAR  BUS  TOURS 


NOW  TO  EGYPT 


Polite  service,  convenience  and  punctuality  - 
that's  our  line  all  along  the  way. 

Also  in  Egypt. 

•Return  fare  - $40 

•One-way  fare  - $25  £ 

•Visa  arrangement  - we  will  do  it  for  you!  * 
•On  the  Egyptain  side  - luxury  buses  (air 
conditioning,  attached  conveniences,  dark 
windows,  cold  drinks) 

•Departures' daily  * from  Tel  Aviv  and 
Jerusalem,  and  back. 

• Distribution  to  hotels  in  Cairo. 

•Special  Offer  - $20 
for  a night  in  Holiday  Inn  Hotel 


: '®  Galilee  Tours 

Tel.  Aviv:' 1 4-2  Hayo'konSt  7ei.  22G819  227372 
jiviijLHoirj!  T(:/rr;nai.  Te!, 295538"  V • . ; • 

Eilat: 'n.Tr.nv  Tours/ Con1: r dia '.  Ce  nu<* .-TV.-  659 *7’67;7 7 ?2£Q8 
Jerusalem:  3 Scr.  S-r  i-Tc'  '246S5S  . . 7 - \ 
Haifa;  43  HanHginini  St  . TV  o2'2958TibViasYL0VyVdeji^^ZpLJLToGG 


SHORTSIGHTED 

BEHAVIOUR 

Menachem  Begin,  instead  of  going  on  from  his  historic  peace- 
making with  Egypt,  is  allowing  some  of  his  colleagues  to  divert 
him  into  misguided  policies  in  the  West  Bank  which  can  only 
cause  a rift  in  relations  with  the  U.S.  This  is  the  view  expressed 
here  by  a former  State  Department  official  who  wishes  to  remain 
anonymous. 


MUCH  IS  being  written  about  the 
possibility  of  a shift  in  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Middle  East.  The  expec- 
tation among  many  is  thaL  the 
Reagan  Administration  will  alter  its 
approach  to  the  Middle  East, 
adopting  a position  that  is  less  close- 
ly identified  with  and  sympathetic 
to  Israel.  As  one  who  believes  that 
U.S.  and  Israeli  destinies  are  linked 
in  the  region  and  that  U.S.-lsraeli 
strategic  cooperation  is  essential  for 
U.S.  interests.  I am  disturbed  by  this 
prospect  and  what  it  might  mean 
over  time. 

While  ominous  sounds  about 
poiicy  shifts  or  reassessments  are 
not  new  to  U.S.-lsraeli  relations, 
this  time  things  may  be  different. 
The  principal  reasons  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  changing  of  the  guard 
in  the  State  Department  or  in  any 
particular  desire  to  appease  the 
.Arabs.  Rather  the  principal  reason 
is  to  be  Tound  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  current  Israeli  Government  and 
the  cumulative  efTect  its  behaviour 
has  had  on  senior  members  of  the 
Reagan  Administration,  Congress 
and  important  segments  of  the 
American  public. 

Even  Israel's  strongest  friends 
within  the  U.S.  government  — who 
have  endured  much  as  they 
defended  Israeli  actions  and  argued 
for  sensitivity  tc  Israeli  concerns  — 
have  begun  to  feei  that  it  is  time  for 
the  U.S.  to  get  much  tougher  with 
this  Israeli  Government. 

Ironically,  this  attitude  grows  in 
part  out  of  the  conclusion  that 
Begin  and  Sharon  understand  only 
toughness -and  take  any  other  U.S. 
behaviour  as  providing  them  free 
rein.  It  also  stems  from  a belief  that 
neither  U.S.  nor  Israeli  interests 
can  continue  to  afTord  Israeli 
policies  — particularly  those  on  the  ’ 
West  Bank  — which  seem  so  short- 
sighted. 

While  Israel’s  friends,  like  myself, 
will  Tight  fundamental  U.S.  shifts 
away  from  Israel  — to  ensure  that 
none  think  that  a wedge  can  be 
driven  between  the  U.S.  and  Israel 
— many  of  us  have  concluded  that 
we  must  come  out  much  more 
vigorously  in  opposition  to  the 
Israeli  policies  we  oppose. 

I don't  say  this  els  a traditional 
Arabist,  whose  eagerness  to  ap- 
pease the  Arabs  is  exceeded  only  by 
his  disregard  for  Israeli  security.  I 
also  don't  say  this  as  one  who  thinks 
that  administration  policy  toward 
the  Middle  East  in  general,  and 
Israel  in  particular,  has  been 
without  mistakes  — mistakes,  dear- 
ly, have  been  made. 

* Rather  than  taking  advantage  of 
the  domestic  and  regional  assets,  for 
example,  to  put  a real  security 
strategy  in  place,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration squandered  its  political 
resources  by  focusing  ail  its  atten- 
tion and  energy  on  selling  AW  ACS 
to  the  Saudis.  It  is  making  the  same 
mistakes  the  Carter  Administration 
made  by  building  up  the  Saudi  role 
in  a way  thaL  is  not  only  unrealistic, 
but  also  bound  to  make  the  Saudis 
even  less  politically  able  to 
cooperate  with  the  U.S. 

Washington  was  slow  to  spell  out 
Israel’s  role  in  U.S.  strategy  and 
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pursued  strategic  cooperation  so 
grudgingly  that  the  Israelis  had 
good  reason  to  question  whether 
the  U.S.  would  ever  pursue  it. 

Just  as  the  U .5.  failed  to  be  tough 
with  the  Arabs  about  Israel's, 
strategic  role  — by  making  it  clear 
that  the  Saudis  and  others  would 
not  be  allowed  to  veto  strategic 
cooperation  with  Israel  — so  too  the 
Reagan  Administration  was  not 
firm  enough  in  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  Israeli  West  Bank  policies 
generally  and  settlement  policies 
specifically.  And  the  U.S.  waited 
far  too  long  to  get  serious  about  ac- 
celerating the  pace  and  level  of  its 
involvement  in  the  autonomy 
negotiations,  raising  doubts  about 
U.S.  commitment  to  Camp  David 
and  missing  an  opportunity  for 
progress  in  the  peace  process. 

By  not  objecting  where  it  should 
have  and  by  not  pursuing  policies 
that  would  have  really  given  the 
Israeli  government  a stake  in 
moderation,  the  U.S.  may  have  con- 
tributed to  some  Israeli  actions. 
Nevertheless,  America's  mistakes 
do  not  justify  Israeli  policies  that 
lack  a sense  of  proportion  and 
political  realism,  and  that  so  clearly, 
and  some  argue  intentionally,  un- 
dermine U.S.  interests  elsewhere  in 
the  region. 

ALL  TOO  OFTEN  the  behaviour  of 
this  Israeli  Government  seems  to 
have  been  designed  to  be  gratuitous 
— as  if  guided  by  a belief  that  ex- 
treme behaviour  on  marginal  issues 
enhances  credibility  on  more 
central  ones.  While  there  may  be 
some  truth  to  this,  the  costs  and 
consequences  of  such  an  approach 
are  bound  to  be  high.  _ 

At  a minimum,  behaving  in  this 
way  tends  to  make  Israel's 
legitimate  and  necessary  security 
concerns  less  credible  and  compell- 
ing, and,  for  some,  more  difficult  to 
discern.  Beyond  this,  such 
behaviour  erodes  the  basic  sym- 
pathy that  Israel  has  in  the  U.S. 
(and  elsewhere)  — . and,  of  more 
immediate  significance,  make*  it 
easier  for  senior  decision-makers  to 
convince  a president  (whose  sym- 
pathies toward  Israel  are  strong  and 
deeply  rooted)  that  the  U.S.  must 
impose  limits  on  Israel  to  prevent  its 
“rogue-elephant”  behaviour  from 
destroying  Washington’s  position  in 
the  Middle  East. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Israel 
must  never  take  bold  unilateral 
steps  when  its  security  is 
threatened.  History  makes  it  dear 
that  Israel  must  be  prepared  to  act 
in  its  own  defence,  because  it  can 
never  depend  on  anyone  else. 
(Events  in  1967  proved  that  vividly.) 

But  when  Israel  takes  bold  un- 
ilateral steps  — and  imposes 
political  costs  on  the  U.S.  as  well  as 
itself  — the  threats  must  be  real.  No 
serious  observer  can  deny  that  the 
Iraqi  nuclear  programme  posed  a 
veiy  dangerous  threat  to  Israel  — 
and  one  which  Israel  had  reason  to 
believe  would  only  be  lessened  by 
military  action. 

Similarly,  no  sovereign  nation 
that  had  the  means  to  prevent  EL 
would  have  tolerated  the  kind  of 


INAUGURATION  OF  GREAT  SYNAGOGUE 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — We  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  for  having 
spoken  what  seems  to  be  the  only 
sane-  word  about  the  extravaganza 
that  desires  to  be  known  as  the 
Jerusalem  Great  Synagogue. 

He  made  mention  of  20  other  syn- 
agogues which  could  also  have  been 
built  in  the  new  Jerusalem 
neighbourhoods,  had  a less  lux- 
urious edifice  been  erected  at 
HechaJ  Shlomo.  Let  us  be  less 
guarded  and  say  that  it  would  have 
been  to  the  much  greater  glory  of 
God  had  half  of  the  more  than  14 
million  dollars  spent  on  this  osten- 
tatious show-piece  been  used  for 
the  improvement  of  life  in  the 
poorer  neighbourhoods,  for  in- 
stance on  education,  youth  centres, 
summer  camps,  etc.  In  order  to 
pray,  Jews  do  not  need  a variant  of 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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■**  Next  steps  for  Israel  and 
Arabs 

* The  Exodus  from  West  Beirut 

* The  P.L.O.-P.O.Ws. 

* American  Survey: 

Tt  gets  less  easy  to  support 
Israel 


BRONFMAN'S  AGENCY  LTD. 


It  is  disappointing  that  the  chief 
rabbis,  by  their  presence  at  the  “for- 
mal dress  and  tie"  opening 
ceremony,  gave  their  blessing  to  the 
enterprise.  It  is  difficult  to  unders- 
tand that  great  Talmudic  scholars 
should  be  so  little  aware  of  some  of 
the  essentia]  teachings  and  vital 
concerns  of  Judaism. 

R.4BBI  ELIEZER  BERKOVfTS 
Jerusalem. 

Sir,  — As  a visitor,  I was  dis- 
turbed that  Mayor  Kbllek,  whom  I 
admire,  did  not  attend  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Great  Synagogue.  I 
found  his  argument  — that  the 
money  should  have  been  used  for 
smaller  community  synagogues  — 
doubtful.  A similar  objection  could 
be  made  against  any  distinguished 
building. 

Leaving  aside  religious  grounds,  1 
submit  that  the  architecturally 
impressive  Great  Synagogue  is  im- 
portant to  Jerusalem  on  civic 
grounds  alone  and  that  the  Mayor 
should  have  been  at  the  dedication. 

J.J.  YESHER 
Jerusalem  (New  York). 
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threat  the  PLO -posed  to  Israel’s 
northern  frontier  over  the  past  12 
years.  Again,  the  Israeli  move  to 
create  a strategic  buffer  in  Southern 
Lebanon  -was  both  understandable 
and  justifiable,  and  the  basic  thrust 
of  the  president’s  response  to  it 
reflects  an  understanding  of  what 
drove  Israel  to  act. 

However,  there  has  been  no  un- 
derstanding — nor  could  there  have 
been  — of  other  Israeli  actions: 

□ the  bombing  of  Beirut  last  year 
was  an  act  that  made  little  strategic 
sense  and  cost  Israel  moral  high 
ground.  It  occurred  shortly  after 
Prime  Minister  Begin  agreed  with 
Washington  that  there  was  a mutual 
need  to  avoid  surprising  each  other 
and  to  take  each  other’s  interests 
into  account  before  acting. 

□ the  extension  of  Israeli  law  to 
the  Golan  Heights  (“annexation"  to ' 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  a political 
act  that  in.  no  way  enhanced  Israel's 
security  on  the  Golan,  occurred  two 
weeks  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
“Memorandum  of  Understanding,” 
and  was  carried  out  in  a way  dearly 
designed  to  preempt  a U.S.- 
response. 

□ West  Bank  policy,  culminating 
in  the  firing  of  Gaza  Mayor  Rashid 
Shawwa  and  perhaps  the  upcoming 
removal  of  Bethlehem  Mayor  Elias 
Freij,  suggests  a desire  to  preempt 
the  Camp  David  process,  accept 
only  'a  sham  autonomy  arrange- 
ment, and  deal  with  local  Palesti- 
nians only  if  they  are  willing  to  be 
totally  subject  to  Israeli  will.  (Freij 's 
firing,  in  particular,  would  confirm 
this  inpression,  given  bis  public  and 
private  declarations  that  the  Palesti- 
nians must  recognize  Israel  and  live 
in  peace  with  it.) 

More  than  anything  else,  it  is 
Israeli  behaviour  on  the  West  Bank 
and  in  Gaza  that  seems  so  in- 
credibly short-sighted  and  so 
reflects  an  inability  to  think  through 
the  consequences  of  actions..  Driv- 
ing to  Beirut  with  the  aim  of  driving 
the  PLO  out,  but  without  apian  that 
could  be  implemented  tptiddy  at  ac- 
ceptable cost,  might  Be  deemed 
merely-  a failure  of  foresight;  while 
hardly  laudable,  such  a Mure  may 
result  from  both  the  fog  and 
momentum  of  this  particular  war. 
But  Israeli  policies  in  the  West 
Bank  occur  in  no  such  fog;  they  are 
quite  purposeful  and  seem  almost 
deliberately  oblivious  to  the  conse- 
quences for  U.S.-lsraeli  relations 
and  for  Israel  itself  over  time. 

ISRAELI  ATTEMPTS  to  create  a 
“Bantustan-type”  autonomy,  or 
worse  to  annex  the  area,  will  never 
be  accepted  by  the  U.S.  and  mil 
surely  make  it  more  difficult  to  con- 
vince American  decision-makers 
that  Israel’s  security  border  on  the 
east  must  be  the  Jordan  River.  It 
mil  also  alter,  perhaps  fundamen- 
tally, Israel's  standing  in  the  US. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  that  this 
could  happen,  consider  the  angry 
reception  Prime  Minister  Begin 
received  on  Capitol  Hill  — the 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government  that 
' has  historically  been  Israel’s 
staunchest  supporter. and  protector 
against  executive  branch  tendencies 


THANK  YOU, 
ISRAEL 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — As  a Christian  who  cares,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  disgust  at 
the  European  .press  and  politicians 
who  have  condemned  Israel  for  her 
actions  in  Lebanon. 

I would  like  to  say  a big  thank  you 
to  Israel  for  ridding  the  Middle  East 
of  the  PLO  threat  and  Europe  of  the 
training  camps  for  terrorist 
organizations.  I would  also  tike  to 
thank  Israel  for  getting  rid  of  an 
IRA  training  camp  and  for 
liberating  the  Lebanese  people. 

In  spite  of  what  English  politi- 
cians say,  quite  a few  English  people 
think  as  I do. 

DAVID  UNGS 

Wimbome,  Dorset. 
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“to  tilt”  toward  the  Arabs.  Consider 
the  statements  by  strong  and  impor- 
tant friends  of  Israel  like  Senator 
Henry  Jackson . that  reflect  great 
concern  about  the  direction  of 
Israeli  policies  and  that  leave  no 
doubt  that  “Prime  Minister  Begin’s 
policies  have  hurt  IsraeTs  standing 
in  the  US.” 

Consider  also  the  increasingly 
anti-Israel  baas  of  the  US.  media 
and  the  searing  impact  its  coverage' 
of  Lebanon  (and  the  West  Bank) 
has  had  on  the  consciousness  of 
.most  Americans  and  on  their  image 
of  IsraeL 

While  the  polls  may  not  yet  show 
a loss  of  public  support  for  frrael, 
the  gradual  effect  of  anti- Begin 
editorials  and  anti-Israel  statements 
by  opinion- mo Idera  is  yet  to  be  felt 
— and  it  could  be  significant  over 
time. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  may  choose  ... 
to  delude  himself  and  the  Israeli 
public  about  the  level  of  U.5.  sup- 
port for  Israel  and  particularly  Ids 
ability  to  manage  the  U.S.-Isracli 
relationship.  However,  as  someone 
who  has  a consuming  interest  iii  this 
subject  and  is  a dose  observer  of 
political  trends,  I am  troubled  by  . 
' the  changes  in  attitude  I see  taking 
shape  both  within  and  outside  the 
government.  More  Israeli-induced 
shocks  could  trigger  actions  by  the 
administration  and  by  Congress  that 
ntsy  be  cfi^cuk  tp  rcyqris  mi l tfcd 
may set-<£anj^ 
the  future. 

This  may  not  only  hurt  Israel,  but 
it  is  also  likely  to.damage  U^.  in- 
terests in  the  region,  particularly  if 
it  leads  the.  Arabs  to  think  that  they  ' 
need  not  make  peaccwith  Israel, 
because  farad  is  losing  US.  sup- 
port. That  could  mislead  the  Arabs ' 
into  thinking  that  their  military  op- 
tion could  be  feasible  in  time  and  in-, 
crease  the  Israeli  impulse  toward 
preemption;  neither  serves  U.S.  in- 
terests. 

THE  POLICIES  erf  Prime  Minister  _. 
Begin’s  government  have  not  only 
damaged  U.S  .-Israel  id»tioxw,  but 
they  are  they  are  also  dons  damage 
to  Israel. There  to  rnCTeased  cymcal 
distrust  of  the  govenunenf, 
spreading  even  to.  the  military.-. 
There  is  also  erraM  of.respea  for 
the  law,  as  the  government  !*  seen 
to  acquiesce  in  Israeli  settler 
vigflantism  in  the  territories. 

Though  the  prime  minister  Ekes 
to  say  that  “every thing  -Is.', 
negotiable,  except  the  destruction 
of  IsraeL"  the  policies  of  his  govern- 
ment seem  to  be  leading- in  that 
direction. 

In  particular,  Israel  cannot  ab- 
sorb I.  ( million  Arabs  (with  a higher 
birthrate  than,  the  Jewish  pop*- 
ulation)  without  becojning  a 
binational  state.  Prime  Minister 
Begin’s  response  to  this  charge  halt  ' 
always  been  “have  faith,  everything 
will  work  out.”  . 

But  the  question  is,  how?  By.  ex- 
pelling die  Arab  population  of  the 
territories  as  Gush  Emunim  would 
like. to  do?  That  seems  impossible 
practically,  and,'  in  any  case,  that 
would  surely  cross  a U.S.  “red': 
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“•  By  giving  the  Arabs,  in  the  ter- 
ritories limited  administrative 
autonomy  inthebopcsthat  this-  and 
periodic  crackdowns  and  Shows  of 
'force  wifi: keep  then  quiescent and 
obedient?  lhat  might  work  but  only 
at  high  cost  to  the.  moral  fabric  of 
Israel  and  to  the  government’s  rela- 
tions with  Israel’s  Arabs,  (The 
younger  generation  of  Israeli  Arabs 
are  increasingly  nationalistic,  iden- 
tify with  the  popular  stirrings  on  (he 
West  \ Bailie, and  may  themselves 
become  more  active  in  response  to 
violence  in  the  territories.) 

- Or,  perhaps,  by  attracting 

- hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  im- 
migrants to  maintain  a Jewish  ma- 
jority m Betz  Yisrael?  This  might 
be  the  most  desirable,  but  is 
probably  also  the  least  likely.  Large 
numbers  are  not  coming  OOw,  and 
more  .are. . DOt  jikely  lq  come,  .par- 
ticularly not  when  they  have  such 
trouble  identifying  - with  Israeli 
policies  and  aims.  - 

THAT  THE  Begin,  government’s 
peptides  spell  trouble  for  Israel  in- 
ternally and  in  its  relations  with  the 
US.  is  iconic;  after  ail,  Menachem 
Begin  is  the  one  who  ran  risks  fee 
peace  with  Egypt  and  withstood  ex- 
tremist pressures  not  to  ddtiver  on 
Sinai  - withdrawal^  - For  that  he 
deserves  great  credit.  . • - 

Moreover,  at  tbeV  present  jdo- 
meat,  Israel  Sands  on  the  threshold 
of  a potentially  great  opportunity;  if 
the  PLO  a forced  to  leave  Beirut 
and.  if  a credible  autonomy  agree- 
ment is  achieved.  West'  Bank  and 
GazaPdesthuans  of  some  standing 
might  well  join  in  the  Camp  David 
process.  The  Saudis  and Jordanians 
might  give'  their' tacit  support  for 
them  dong; so.- The  PLO,  the 
Soviets,  the  Syrians,,  etc-,  would  be 
preempted  sjdJsolated  and  a much 
more  favourable  political  map  in 
the  MkkflcEast  might  be  achieved. 
And.  Menachem  Begin  would  essen- 
tially bethe  architect  of  ati  this. 

' WeVe  this  to  take  shape, 
Menachem  Begin  would . achieve 
what  Reh-Gurion  never  could  -7 
peace  with.  Israel's  neighbours  and  a 
formal  strategic  alliance  with  the 
U.S.That  h the  opportunity. ; 

Unfortunately,  the  Begin:  goyera- 
ment’s  narrow  approach  to 
autonomy  and  its  policies  os  the 
West  Bank,  which  seem  designed  to 
rid  themselves  of  anyone  who  aright 
be.  a serious  interlocutor,  almost 
guarantee  that  this  opportunity  will 
be  lost.  Against  a backdrop  of  un- 
ilateral and  gratuitous  acts,  this  is 
sure  to  created  crisis  Jq  UJL-Israel 
relations  and  a crisis  within  Israciit- 
self.  • ••  '/ 

- In  concluding  -the  peace  treaty 
with. Egypt;  Menachem  Begin  wrote 
a new  and  unprecedented  chapter 
in  Israeli  history.  His  promise  and 
legacy,  seemed  great.  But'  the  31- 
concciyed  plam  and  ideological  at- 
tachments  of  some  of  his  ministers 
and  supporters  may  frustrate  this 
promise  and  leave  an  unhappy 
legacy  — one  of  reduced  US.  supr  * 
port  for  Israel  and  division  and 
douMTet  hoine.-  f 
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